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rF\HE Argentines have pretensions to civ- 
| ilization and refinement; they boast of 
their capital, of its rapid progress, of the 
convenience and luxury of life at Buenos 
Ayres. This prideand self-congratulation 
is largely justified, but nevertheless the 
reality falls far below the descriptions that 
are current. The visitor's first experierfce 
of the hotels is his first disappointment. 
With the exception of the Grand Hotel, 


which would rank with third and even 


fourth class houses in Europe, all the 
thirty to forty hotels of Buenos Ayres oc- 
cupy inadequate buildings, and they are 


badly furnished, badly managed, and al- 
together wretched, dirty, and comfortless. 
Nevertheless, the proprietors make good 
profits. They charge from two and a half 
to twelve gold dollars a day for each per- 
son, and their houses are always full. For 
men, part of the horror of the ordinary ho- 
tels can be escaped by having recourse to 
the large modern casas amuebladas, like 
the Deux Mondes, Internacional,Sud Amer- 
icana, Louvre, L’ Universelle, which are sim- 
ply hotels without restaurants. Meals can 
then be taken in the various eating-houses 
and restaurants of the business quarter, 
of which the best are the Café de Paris, 
Mercer, Sportsman, Rotisserie Francaise, 
and Criterion. There is also a good Ger- 
man restaurant called the Aue Keller, ar- 
ranged in neo-medizeval style like the Ber- 
lin Rathhauskeller. No town in South 
America has finer restaurants than Bue- 
nos Ayres, and, so far as concerns cuisine, 
the Café de Paris may be compared with 
the Parisian restaurants of the third cate- 
gory. These restaurants, however, are 
mainly frequented by foreigners, and ai- 
most exclusively by men. It is a rare 
thing to see a lady dining in a restaurant, 
and if you do see one, you may be sure 
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that she is a foreigner. The Argentines 
go to the hotels, and either live at the 
table @héte, or more generally have their 
meals served in their rooms, and as you 
vo along the passages, reeking with strong 
perfumery, you catch a glimpse through 
half-opened doors of large women, wear- 
ing rich clothes and sparkling jewelry, 
sucking maté and eating primitive food, 
very much after the manner of the Ind- 
ians of the Gran Chaco. So much lux- 
ury and so little real comfort, such is the 
remark that one is constantly making at 
Buenos Ayres, and the only explanation 
of the phenomenon is that the Argentines 
do not need comfort. Hotels and restau- 
rants are good indicators of the degree of 
refinement of acommunity. The fact that 
the hotels of Buenos Ayres are miserable 
and dirty, the food horrible, and the serv- 
ice execrable, simply implies that the pub- 
lic neither criticises nor protests, that it 
wants nothing better, deserves nothing 
better, and gets what it merits. 

Thanks to the opening of the new 
Darsena, the stranger who arrives at 
Buenos Ayres is no longer subjected to 
the torture of landing in small boats or 
even carts, and of paying ransom to boat- 
men and porters, whose extortions were 
curbed by no tariff. Now the river 
steamers and tug-boats land passengers di- 
rectly on the quay at about half an hour's 
ride from the centre of the town, and 
the only ransom absolutely obligatory is 
that exacted by the coachmen. The pro- 
cess of landing is rough still, and good 
police regulations are needed. When 
once within the town proper the stranger 
is struck by the narrowness of the streets, 
which are only forty feet’ wide, the low- 
ness of the buildings, many of which have 
only one story, the activity of the traffic, 
Ali rights reserved. 
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the throng of carts and wagons, and the 
incessant passing of horse-cars, one be- 
hind the other. The noise is deafening, 
and consists of the rolling of wheels, the 
clattering of hoofs on the rough granite 
pavement, generally full of holes and 
ruts; and, above all, the squealing of the 
tramway horns. In front of each car, 
just within reach of the driver's lips, is 
slung a cow-horn, upon which he plays 
with indefatigable virtuosité, eliciting 
from it piercing notes that suggest at 
once the howling of a new-born babe, 
the shrieks of a Punch and Judy show, 
and the squalling of noctambulant cats. 
From early morning until midnight every 
street, from one end of the city to the 
other, re-echoes with this irritating din. 
Most of the street cars in Buenos Ayres 
are open American vehicles with reversi- 
ble seats; they are generally shabby-look- 
ing from hard wear; the horses are small 
native beasts that never get groomed; 
they are fed on green fodder and hay 
alone, and smell most disagreeably; tlie 
conductors are seedy fellows of all na- 
tionalities, without uniform, and the 
drivers belong to the lowest category of 
degraded and cruel human brutes. The 
street traffic of Buenos Ayres is fertile in 
instances of the most revolting crue!ty to 
animals, and whether in the cars or in a 
coach circulation is equally disagreeable 
and alarming. The pavement being very 
bad in most of the streets, the carriages 
shake you up even more than the cars, 
which dance and jolt along the uneven 
rails, swing round curves with a wrench 
and a crash, and from time to time run 
off the track. There is no limit to the 
number of passengers in a car. ‘‘ Hang- 
ing on by a strap” and clinging to the 
foot-board are practised as in North Amer- 
ica. The blocking of the streets is fre- 
quent, and in the centre you will see 
twenty times a day a score of tram cars in 
a string, and a hundred carts and car- 
riages at a stand-still, crowded in a con- 
fusion that remains inextricable for twen- 
ty minutes or half an hour. In wet 
weather the roadway is converted into a 
sort of marsh; the water remains in the 
holes and ruts and along the tram lines; 
the wheels cut through the liquid mud, 
splashing and bespattering the sidewalks 
and the shop windows, and the only effi- 
vacious protection is that of big boots and 
mackintoshes. Umbrellas are of no use, 
the sidewalks being so narrow that two 
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persons walking abreast occupy the whole 
width. The streets, in short, are inade 
quate for the traffic of the modern town. 

Buenos Ayres is laid out in squares, or 
cuadras, of uniform dimensions, in ac 
cordance with the prescriptions of the 
Leyes de Indias, dictated from the Esco- 
rial in the sixteenth century. Each cua 
dra measures 142 yards by 142 yards, thus 
covering an extent of some 4} acres, and 
the whole town covers a superficies of 
18,000 hectares, or, say, 45,000 acres. The 
longitudinal streets run from the river 
more or less from east to west, and the 
cross-streets at right angles north and 
south. The central longitudinal street, 
Calle Rivadavia, running from the river 
to the suburb of Almagro, divides the 
town into two parts, and on crossing it 
the transverse streets change their names. 
Thus Calle Florida, when it crosses Riva 
davia and continues southward, assumes 
the name of Peru, and so with all the 
others. The facades of each cuadra, taken 


two by two, one on each side of a street, 
comprise one hundred numbers, fifty on 
ach side; thus, the first cuadra contains 
numbers 1-100, the second, 101-200; the 
It is thus easy 


third, 201-800, and so on. 
to calculate the distance to a given spot. 
Number 3091, for instance, must be in 
the thirty-first cuadra. Nothing can be 
imagined more monotonous than to walk 
through these narrow, straight, intermi- 
nable streets, which, for the most part, pre- 
sent the same uninteresting perspective 
and the same stupid facades from No. 1 to 
No. 4000, where the eye at last descries the 
leprous and arid landscape of the gray 
suburban plains. 

In the new parts of the town only, 
toward the north, have the dimensions of 
the streets been changed, and while the 
rectangular system of cuadras has been 
maintained, the width of the thorough- 
fares has been more than doubled, and 
fine roads have been laid out and planted 
with shade trees on the model of the bou- 
levards of Paris. Such are the Avenidas 
de la Republica and General Alvear, the 
Calles Santa Fe, Rodriguez Pejia, Bel- 
grano, and Callao, and the Boulevard 
Corrientes, where many handsome build- 
ings have been erected of late years. In 
all these streets and boulevards the indis- 
pensable horse-car runs, generally up one 
street and down a parallel street, the nar- 
rowness not permitting a double line of 
rails. In 1890 the six tramway compa- 
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nies of Buenos Ayres were using 199,378 
kilometres of track, 342 coaches, and 5882 


horses. The journeys of the first three 


months of the year amounted to 374,355, 
and the passengers carried to 10,177,078. 
The traffic of the streets of Buenos 
Ayres does not present many picturesque 
elements. Amongst the most character- 
istic types are the lecheros, or milkmen, 
generally Basques, who ride in from the 
suburbs on the top of their milk cans, 
after the common South-American style. 
Morning and evening may be remarked, 
even in the crowded streets of the centre, 
groups of milch kine, followed by their 
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calves, with leather muzzles over their 
noses, halting in front of a house while 
one of them is being milked. There are 
also many tambos, or dairies, all over the 
town, for the most part dirty and alarm- 
ingly unhygienic. The mozos de cordel, 


changadores, or street porters, Basques to 
a large extent, also form characteristic 
figure subjects as they stand at the street 
corners, with their red or blue caps, their 
sacks, and their length of rope, waiting for 
customers, and ready to vie with the ka- 


LECHEROS. 


mals of Constantinople in carrying enor- 
mous weights on their shoulders. In the 
morning, too, may still be seen in the vi- 
cinity of the markets huge bullock carts, 
or carretas, drawn by two or three yokes 
of oxen. The remaining street types are 
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fish-sellers, who carry their merchandise 
slung on a pole, itinerant venders of pro- 
visions of various kinds, dirty little ur- 
chins who black shoes, still dirtier and 
noisier boys who sell newspapers, organ- 
grinders, a few ambulant musicians, and 
a certain number of deformed, decrepit, 
The rest of the 
passers-by are of cosmopolitan type, the 
predominant features being Italian and 
Spanish, and the costume as uniform and 
uninteresting as imported ready-made 
clothing can render it. 

The rapidity of the growth of Buenos 
Ayres is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena that the statisticians of the cen- 
tury have observed; it is pronounced to 
be marvellous and without parallel. The 
effective population, including visitors, 
at the time of the last census (September, 
1887), was 433,375. The population actu- 
ally domiciled in the city and the annex- 
ed suburbs of Flores and Belgrano at the 
moment of the census was 423,996. The 


or able-bodied beggars. 


legal population, that is to say, the popu- 
lation born on the spot, was only 75,062. 
The balance between the legal and the 
effective population, 358,313 persons, con- 
sisted of 129,672 born in various parts of 


the republic, and 228,641 foreigners. At 
the time of the previous census, taken in 
1869, the population of the actual city and 
suburbs amounted to 187,126, so that the 
increase in eighteen years was 246,249 
souls. The statisticians furthermore de- 
monstrate that the annual increase of 
Buenos Ayres is greater than that of Chi- 
“ago or any other North-American city. 
The proportion of foreigners in 1887 was 
112 to every 100 Argentines. Argentines 
figure for 47.2 per cent. in the total pop- 
ulation; Italians, 31.1 per cent.; Span- 
iards, 9 per cent.; French, 4.6 per cent. ; 
and all the foreigners together, 52.8 per 
cent. of the total population. In the cen- 
sus of 1887 the Germans and the English 
numbered each about 4000, and the North- 
Americans less than 600. 

As regards religion, the immense major- 
ity of the population, 97.8 per cent., pro- 
fessedly belongs to the Roman Catholic 
faith; 1.8 per cent. includes Protestants of 
all sects, mostly English and Germans; 
Israelites of both sexes number 366; and 
free-thinkers, 868. Such at least are the 
figures of the census of 1887, and there is 
no reason to believe that the proportions 
have materially changed since that date. 

In the years 1888 and 1889 immigration 
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continued on a large seale, and the total 
population of the city is supposed to have 
increased to half a million. In the begin- 
ning of 1890, however, the current of im 
migration slackened,* and entirely ceased 
by the time the revolution of July broke 
out, while at the same time, owing to the 
monetary crisis, the cessation of building 
operations, and the increased cost of liv 
ing, a counter-current of emigration set in, 
and took away many thousand masons, 
carpenters, and artisans, to say nothing of . 
people engaged in commerce; so that, al- 
though it is currently stated that Buenos 
Ayres has an actual population of half a 
million, it would be nearer the truth to fix 
the figure at 475,000, or even less. 

The city itself has naturally increased 
with the growth of the population. The 
census of 1869 gave a total of 20,858 houses 
for the city and the suburbs of Flores and 
Belgrano, out of which 1300 were mere 
ranchos or huts, with thatched roofs, and 
1558 modern structures. This total, how 
ever, is misleading, because apartments 
and flats are in many cases counted as 
houses. The census of 1887, more accu- 
rate and trustworthy, gives a total for the 
city and suburbs of 33,804 houses, of which 
the vast majority, 28,353, have only one 
story, 4979 two stories, 436 three stories, 
and 36 four stories. The census of 1869 
mentions no houses having four stories. 
Furthermore, it may be noted that in the 
census of 1887 the thatched ranchos have 
entirely disappeared. The great increase 
in building began in 1880, and came to a 
halt in 1890, when the emigration current 
and the crisis caused a decrease in the 
population of the city, and therefore in 
the demand for lodging. 

The history of domestic architecture in 
Buenos Ayres may be divided into four 
periods. The first is that of the thatch- 
ed rancho. The second is that of cane 
roofs, thick walls of adobe or brick, doors 
studded with big nails, few and small win- 
dows protected by heavy iron gratings, 
large rooms, and court-yards after the 


* The following figures show the number of im- 
migrants who arrived at Buenos Ayres during the 
first five months of 1889 and 1890: 


1889. 
22,100 
23,595 
18,965 
20,479 
20,889 


106,028 


1890. 
15,531 
12,307 
11,259 
10,480 

9,724 


59,301 


January .... 
February 
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Andalusian style. The 
builders of these spa- 
cious houses were Span- 
ish masons called alari- 
fes. Several of the old 
fashioned houses - still 
exist in Buenos Ayres, 
andare inhabited by con 
servative creole families. 
In the old provincial 
towns, like Cordoba and 
Corrientes, they are nu 
merous. The houses of 
the third period have 
tile roofs, parapets, and 
balustrades to crown the 
facade, exterior walls 
coated with stucco or 
Roman cement, and 
painted rose, blue, and 
other colors, ornamental 
wrought or cast iron 
gratings or rejas over the 
windows, marble pave- 
ments, and often mar- 
ble panels on the walls, 
Houses of this descrip- 
tion, generally only one 
story high, and built for 
the most part by Italian 
masons, form eighty per 
cent. of the total of the 
capital. They are small, 
inconvenient, unhygi- 
enic, and entirely with- 
out modern comforts. 
Their exterior aspect re- 
veals no particular style 
of architecture; most of 
them are plain and de- 
void of any ornamen- 
tation except the iron 
gratings over the win- 
dows; others are over- 
loaded with capitals, cor- 
nices, columns, caryati- 
des,and fleurons, all mod- 
elled in cement, and very limited in de- 
sign. You see the same patterns repeat- 
ed on a hundred houses. Similar want 
of variety and want of taste is displayed 
in the painting and interior adornment 
of the rooms. The current ideal of do- 
mestic architecture seems to consist in 
the greatest possible quantity of orna 
mentation on the facade and in the 
court- yard, or patio, which must fur- 
ther be decorated with plaster statues and 
some palm-trees and plants in pots. Then 
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the whole is pronounced to be very pret- 


ty (muy lindo). The fourth and present 
period is one of complete transformation. 
The materials of construction are exclu- 
sively iron for columns, girders, and raf- 
ters, which are mostly manufactured in 
Belgium, and brick and cement for the 
walls and ornaments. The buildings, 
whether business blocks or dwelling- 
houses, have basement floors and three or 
four stories, and all the conveniences that 
hygienic engineering has devised. Some 
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SHOEBLACKS. 


of the modern business blocks, for in- 
stance, those of Tornquist and Company, 
Staudt and Company, and several blocks 
in the Calle Florida, including the vast 
edifice of the Bon Marché, still in course 
of construction, the building of the Mu- 
nicipality, and several of the new school- 
houses, are very handsome, the dominant 
style being so-called moderr German, or, 
in other words, an adaptation of Renais- 
sance elements to modern requirements. 
The tendency of this new movement in 
Argentine architecture is to give to the 
capital a markedly European aspect. In 
the domestic architecture, on the other 
hand, especially in the new houses to be 
seen in the north of the city, the fa- 
vorite styles seem to be French and Ital- 
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with high peak- 
ed roofs, jut 
ting turrets, and 
oriel - windows. 
All this seems 
strange when 
one reflects upon 
the fitness of 
things in gen 
eral and the con 
ditions of archi 
tecture in partic 
ular. In Buenos 
Ayres there is no 
building stone of 
any kind, much 
less a stone sus 
ceptible of re- 
ceiving the del 
icate carving 
that contributes 
to the essential 
charm of Re 
naissance archi- 
tecture. The 
sources of inspi- 
ration that are 
naturally and 
historically in 
dicated to the 
modern Argen- 
tine architects 
are not those of 
the Renaissance, 
whetherFrench, 
Italian, Belgian, 
or modern Ger- 
man, but those 
of the Moorish 
monuments of 
Andalusia and of the East. The archi- 
tectonic distribution of the Moorish house 
is the one that has hitherto prevailed in 
Spanish America; the constructive mate- 
rials of Moorish architecture are those 
which the resources of the country offer; 
the methods and kinds of ornamentation 
employed by the Moors are alone reason- 
able and appropriate where the natural 
and available elements are clay, lime, 
sand, and their derivatives, together with 
wood and marble. 

While the narrow streets of Buenos 
Ayres are inadequate for the actual traffic, 
the houses are insufficient to lodge the 
population in conditions of decency. The 
working classes especially are most mis- 
erably quartered in tenement-louses con- 


ian Renaissance, 
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structed without regard to hygiene. Con- 
sidering its vast extent—18,000 hectares— 
the city is thinly populated, the explana- 
tion being the prevalence of houses of one 
story occupying a superficies which, in a 
city like Paris or Berlin, would be covered 
by a house of five or six stories, giving ac- 
commodation to twenty or thirty families. 
Even in thecentre of the city—for instance, 
in the Calle Florida, the Bond Street, and 
the Boulevard des Italiens of Buenos Ayres 
—-there are many houses of one story, and 
still more of two only. Why, one asks, 
do not the owners build new and lofty 
blocks? Surely it would be a good invest- 
ment, given the dearness of rents. Yes, 
this reasoning is excellent; but the proprie- 
tors remain imperturbable, either through 
creole apathy, or because they have hith- 
erto preferred to employ their money in 
the more rapidly and more handsomely 
remunerative business of speculation in 
land, stocks, and gold. At any rate, the 


fact remains that 80 per cent. of the houses 
of the Argentine capital have only one 
story, that rents are enormously high, and 
that the population is distributed over a 
superficies so great that a large portion of 
the lives of the citizens is uselessly spent 
in the disagreeable and stultifying process 
of travelling in the horse-cars.* 

As for the poorer classes, who cannot 
afford to lose time and money in locomo- 
tion, they are crowded in the centre of the 
town, in the so-called conventillos, those 


* The reconstruction of modern Buenos Ayres is 
subject to certain municipal regulations which leave 
complete latitude to the architect as far as style and 
decoration are concerned, but require certain condi- 
tions of solidity and impose certain limits of height. 
Thus, in the streets that are less than 10 metres 
wide, the facade of a building, measured from the 
sidewalk to the cornice, must not exceed 16 metres. 
In the wider streets the fagades may be higher, but 
must never exceed 20 metres. Public buildings, 
theatres, churches, and special edifices are exempt 
from these rules. 
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fearful sheds with zine and iron roofs that 
are to be seen near the river between the 
central station and the suburb of La Boca. 
The census of 1887 shows that there were 
at that date 2835 conventillos in the city, 
inhabited by 116,167 persons, who live a 
dozen or more in a room, in conditions 
that render morality, decency, or cleanli- 
nessimpossible.* Recently afew new tene- 
ment-houses have been built in hygienic 
conditions and according to the new regu- 
lations of the police; but in order to ac 
commodate the poorer classes of Buenos 
Ayres in a more or less humane manner, 
at least 6000 such houses, each with a ca- 
pacity of 200 persons, are needed. It is 
needless to add that this number will not 
be attained for years to come at the pre- 
sent rate of progression. Meanwhile the 
old system of unhealthy and abominable 
sheds remains, and the poorer working- 
men and their families live in bestial 
promiscuity. 

The apparatus of public instruction 
seems to occupy the attention of the 
government in a becoming manner, and 
doubtless in course of time the citizens 
will be fairly well educated. At present, 


as far as my experience goes, the young 


Argentines are as ignorant and badly in- 
formed as they are badly behaved, and 
that too not from want of intelligence 
they are even precociously intelligent 
but from lack of severe and logical train 
ing. One is tempted to conclude that 
there is a want of discipline and of good 
pedagogic methods in the schools and col- 
leges, and one cannot believe that the ex- 
treme license allowed to boys of ten and 
twelve years of age, such as liberty to 
smoke, and to contract premature habits of 
vice and immorality, is compatible with 
good intellectual training. A more cor- 
rupt, rude, unlicked, and _ irrepressible 
creature than the average Argentine boy 
it would be difficult to find in any other 
civilized country. The girls, too, have an 
air of effrontery and a liberty of language 
to which the older civilizations of the 
world have not accustomed us. The edu- 
cational statistics are, however, satisfac- 
tory, so far as mere registered results are 
concerned. There are two universities, 
* The census of 1887 shows that the total number 
of houses in the city contain 261,456 rooms. The 
average of rooms in the Buenos Ayres houses is, 
therefore, less than 8. More than 35 per cent. of 
the houses contain from 3 to 5 rooms. The major 
ity of these houses naturally occupy ground on which 
houses of 10, 20, 30, or more rooms could be built. 
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one at Buenos Ayres and one at Cordoba, 
which together counted 993 students in 
1889, and delivered 234 diplomas, includ 
ing 81 doctors of law, 85 doctors of medi 
cine, and 11 civil engineers. In the whole 
republic there are 16 national colleges, 
with a teaching corps of 464 profess 
ors, and an attendance, in 1889, of 2599 
pupils. In the capital and the provinces 
there are 35 normal schools, with 12,024 
pupils of both sexes, who become profess- 
ors and teachers, chiefly for the primary 
In Buenos Ayres in 1889 there 
were 285 primary schools, directed by 1571 
teachers, and attended by 54,509 children. 
In the provinces there were 2719 primary 
schools, with a teaching staff of 4532, and 
an attendance of 205,186. To resume, the 
results obtained were 3042 primary schools, 
6103 teachers, 259,695 pupils, and 2373 
primary school houses in the whole re- 
public. Of these school-houses 485 are 
the property of the nation or of the prov- 
inces, and 1888 private property. 

About 100 periodical publications are 
issued in the Argentine capital, but only a 
few have any real importance, either from 
their contents or the extent of their cireu- 
lation. The chief are ithe daily papers 
La Prensa and La Nacion, each with a 
circulation of about 20,000; Le Courier de 
la Plata, with less than 5000; The Stand- 
ard, about 3000; The Buenos Ayres Her- 
ald, about 1500; La Patria Italiana, 
12,000; L’Operaio Italiano, 6000; 21 Cor- 
reo Espafiol, 4000; Sud America, 6000; 
the evening journals Hl Nacional and 
El Diario, the latter with a circulation of 
about 13,000; the weekly satirical journal 
Don Quijote, and the Sud Americano il- 
ustrado, which aspires to become the 
Harper's Weekly or the Graphic of South 
America. The principal daily journals 
are large four-page blanket sheets printed 
on poor paper, of slovenly typographical 
aspect, and of inconvenient proportions. 
As regards commerce and financial mat- 
ters, they are excellently informed; their 
foreign news is as good as can be obtain- 
ed from the telegraphic agencies; their 
political articles are generally well written 
and full of good sense, except in certain 
journals like Le Courier de la Plata and 
Sud America, which have sold their in- 
dependence for government subventions; 
the local news is collected by reporters 
whose zeal seems to be exemplary. As 
for the rest of the paper—the social arti- 
cle, the musical, dramatic, and literary 


schools. 

















criticism—it is ‘‘amateurish,” to say the 
best. Apart from the good features noted 
above, the newspapers of the Argentine 
capital owe all their excellence and read 
ableness to plumes borrowed from the 
Parisian papers, whose chroniques, es 
says, and stories they translate. La Pren 
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sa and La Nacion also have special cor- 
respondence from Paris, written by Jules 
Simon, Jules Clarétie, and Paul Foucher, 
and letters from Madrid by Castelar and 
Perez Galdoz, the novelist. Like all Latin 
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newspapers, those of Buenos Ayres pub- 
lish a feuilleton, which is almost invaria- 
bly a translation from the French. In- 
deed, such intellectual life as exists in the 
Argentine is a distant reflection of that of 
Paris; there is no native literary produe- 
tion worthy of the name, except in the 
departments of history and of versification. 
Thus it happens that the signatures you 
find in the newspapers of Buenos Ayres 
are the same as those of the Parisian jour- 
nals: Zola, Daudet, Goncourt Feuillet, 
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Guy de Maupassant, Georges Ohnet, 
Jules Mary, Xavier de Montépin, ete. 
The intellectual influence of France in 
the Argentine Republic is too noticeable 
not to be particularly dwelt upon. In- 
deed, in all that concerns civilization, the 
Argentines look up to the French, and 
imitate them when they get rich enough 
and sufficiently cultivated, just as the 
preceding generations in political matters 
looked up to and tried to imitate the Unit- 
ed States. Nowadays, however, there is 
reason to believe that the prestige of the 
United States is not what it used to be in 
the Argentine mind, a fact for which the 
inadequate diplomatic representation of 
the great Northern sister is largely re- 
sponsible, combined, of course, with the 
limited commercial intercourse existing 
between the two republics. On this point 
Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia expressed the real 
sentiments of the country when, at the 
congress of Washington, he said, in terms 
that were scarcely softened in their in- 
tensity by a veil of courtesy: ‘‘I am not 
wanting in affection and love for Amer- 
ica. Iam rather wanting in distrust and 
ingratitude toward Europe. I do not for- 


get that there is Spain, our mother, con- 
templating with unfeigned joy the devel- 


opment of her old dominions under the 
action of noble and virile peoples that 
have inherited her blood; that there is 
Italy, our friend; there France, our sister 

... Europe that sends us laborers and 
completes our economical life, after hav- 
ing sent us her civilization and her cult- 
ure, her science, her arts, industries, and 
customs, which have completed our socio- 
logical evolution.” 

In the commerce of Buenos Ayres the 
banking, import, and export business pre- 
dominate, and these, together with the 
derivative branches, maritime agencies, 
commission houses, custom-house clear- 
ers, or despachantes de aduana,* money- 


* The despachante de aduana is an indispensable 
person in the ports of Buenos Ayres and of Monte- 
video. In the Argentine and in Uruguay the cus- 
toms regulations require so many complicated op- 
erations for the landing and clearing of imported 
merchandise that much practice and special know- 
ledge are necessary in order to get the goods out 
without harm and without too great loss of time. 
Thus the men who know the ins and outs and all 
the processes of the custom-house possess a very 
lucrative profession, and even the largest importing 
houses find it preferable to employ these specialists 
rather than to intrust the delicate work of clearing 
to an employé of their own. The custom-house of 
Buenos Ayres is generally reported to be a hot-bed 
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changers, and auctioneers, all operate on 
an enormous scale. The movement and 
activity of the port, the warehouses, the 
Bourse, and the business streets of the 
Argentine capital is truly marvellous, 
and to be compared only with that of the 
great commercial ports of Europe. To 
enter into details concerning all these 
businesses would require many pages of 
technical considerations that would not 
interest the general reader, and which 
the specialist will find ready at hand in 
published treatises, at least so far as con 
cerns the financial history of the repub- 
lic up to the last crisis. It may, howev 
er, be of general interest to make a few 
remarks about certain special branches 
that are peculiarly characteristic of the 
Argentine, such, for instance, as the 
stores for the sale of building materials, 
corralones de madera and ferreterias. 
The principal articles sold by the former 
are, besides timber, the iron columns, 
girders, and rafters, columnas and tiran- 
tes, now exclusively used in all modern 
constructions both in town and country. 
Some of these corralones do a daily aver- 
age business of $30,000. The ferreterias, 
besides ironmongery and general hard- 
ware fittings, also sell paint, varnish, 
wall - paper, gilt mouldings, and window- 
glass. Many of these stores are immense, 
and luxurious in aspect. 

In the retail commerce of the city the 
shops for the sale of articles of luxury oc- 
cupy the first place, together with the ba- 
zars, the jewelry shops, and the dry-goods 
stores, of which one, La Ciudad de Lon- 
dres, is a small rival of the Paris Maga- 
sins du Louvre. In no city perhaps, ex- 
cept Montevideo,are jewellers’ shops more 
numerous in proportion to the popula- 
tion than in Buenos Ayres, and at least 
forty or fifty are fine and rich establish- 
ments, having most costly and extensive 
stocks of the dearest articles—brilliants, 


of thievery and corruption, and several of the supe- 
rior employés with whom I talked confirmed the ru- 
mors that I had heard from tradesmen. It is im- 
possible to get anything out of the custom-house in 
less than one month after its arrival; if you get 
your goods cleared within two months you are 
lucky. The European exporters give the Argen- 
tines six months’ credit from the date of shipment 
of goods. Supposing the goods go out in a sailing 
ship, we may reckon ninety days for the journey, 
and sixty to seventy days for the custom-house 
formalities, and so the importer really has no credit 
at all. A whole chapter might be written on the 
tyranny, abuses, and obstructive regulations of the 
Argentine custom-houses. 
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pearls, precious 
stones, chronome- 
ters, and watches 
of the most expen- 
sive kind. The ma- 
jority of the dia- 
and pre- 
cious stones sold in 


monds 


3uenos Ayres are 
mounted in the 
city, and Imay say 
without exaggera- 
tion that the jew- 
ellers of Paris and 
of London do not 
make a more bril- 
liant display of 
costly jewels than 
their colleagues of 
the Calle Florida. 
Most attractive dis- 
playsare also found 
in the bazars, which 
make a specialty of 
all the faney arti- 
cles and objects of 
art or of luxury 
that London, Paris, 
Milan, Venice, and 


Vienna produce— 


bronzes, marble 
statues by facile 
Italian chisels, ter- 
ra -cotta figures, 
Italian oil- paint- 
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ings and fac-sim- 
ile water - colors, 
French photo- 
gravures, Italian 
carved furniture, gorgeously framed mir- 
rors, lacquered articles from Paris, caskets, 
glove boxes, fans, dressing - cases, Japa- 
nese porcelain, gaudy albums, rich table 
services, and silver toilet sets of prodi- 
gious size and splendor. One of the first 
things that struck me as I strolled along 
the Calle Florida, after the glittering and 
innumerable diamonds, was the size and 
quantity of silver toilet jugs and basins 
—objects rarely seen in Europe except in 
the houses of crowned heads and cocottes. 
Some of these bazars do business only by 
auction ; there are sales two or three 
nights a week, and exhibitions of objects, 
with a free piano recital, on the other 
nights. At these auctions the more showy 
and useless the article,the higher the price 
it fetches; and as regards pictures, oleo- 
graphs, engravings, and bronzes, whether 
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real bronze or zinc dart, as the French 
term is, my observations tended to show 
that the larger the size, and the more 
complete the nudity of the subject repre- 
sented, the higher the price paid. The 
majority of the objects sold at these auc- 
tions are imported from Italy. While 
speaking of the immense demand for rich 
fancy articles and objets de luae which has 
existed at Buenos Ayres during the ten 
years of prosperity between 1880 and 1890, 
it is curious to note how easily the mar- 
ket has been worked, and what poor, vul 
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gar, and commonplace articles the Argen- 
tines have received in exchange for their 
dollars. Both in the houses and in the 
shops of Buenos Ayres objects of real ar- 
tistic merit are extremely rare, and bad 
taste reigns supreme in the accessories, 
ornaments, and bibelots, as well as in the 
furniture and hangings. The culture of 
the Argentines is still too limited to enti- 
tle us to ask of them evidences of delicate 
taste. Their love of showiness is an in- 
stinct, and not to be lightly condemned. 
They are typical rastacouéres, and their 
natural tendency is to buy what is rich 
and expensive. Given these conditions, 
the modern North-American art indus- 
tries—the gold and silver smith’s art, the 
weaving of rich stuffs, the making of fine 
furniture and glass-ware, and the various 
minor industries which produce fancy ar- 
ticles, often far from commendable it is 
true, but nevertheless always having a 
cachet of their own when placed side by 
side with the old-fashioned routine goods 
of Europe—have been neglecting an ex- 
cellent and willing market. Hitherto 


these finer North-American manufactures 
are quite unknown in the southern re- 
publics. 


The auctioneer, martillero or remata- 
dor, isa great personage in the Argentine, 
and an indispensable factor in the com- 
merce of the country. An auction, or 
remate, is the beginning, the end, and the 
intermediary period of almost every trans- 
action. In no city in the world is there 
anything to be compared with the remates 
of Buenos Ayres, and in no country has 
sale by auction become the universal na- 
tional institution that it is in the Argen- 
tine. The moment the visitor lands he 
sees immense advertisements, remate de 
terrenos, a fine corner lot here, so many 
leagues there; the fourth page of the 
huge blanket-sheet newspapers is filled 
with advertisements of sales of land and 
houses; the streets are hung with flags, 
banners, and scarlet cloths, with white 
letters announcing gran remate of this 
and that; along the Paseo de Julio the 
cheap-jack shops have their auctioneer 
perched on the counter, and other rema- 
tadores are there under the colonnade 
ready to sell leagues of land to the new- 
ly arrived immigrants. Cargoes of im- 
ported merchandise, ships, land, houses, 
crops, wool, the products and fruits of the 
country, cattle, blood stock, furniture, 
jewelry, things new and things old, all 
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pass under the hammer, and the auction- 
eer takes his percentage, varying from 14 
to 8 per cent., and becomes richer and 
richer as his voice grows hoarser and 
hoarser. 

In the newspapers, in advertisements, 
and in official reports there is much self- 
congratulation on the subject of the pro 
gress of manufacturing industry in the 
republic. The moment there is question 
of creating an ‘industria nacional” the 
government is ever ready to impose pro 
tective customs tariffs on the article con 
cerned, the only result being, in nine cases 
out of ten to put a heavier tax on the con- 
sumer, who is still obliged to have re 
course to the foreign producer. In re 
ality Argentine national manufacturing 
industry is at present, with certain excep 
tions, a small and often factitious affair. 
Statistics, however, would make it out to 
be very important. ‘hus the official 
census of 1887 mentions more than 6000 
industrial establishments in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, giving employment to 
more than 40,000 persons; but in order to 
make up this total the census includes 700 
shoemakers, of whom some are mere 
street-corner cobblers, 466 tailors, 243 
bakers, 651 carpenters, 400 barbers, 114 
confectioners, 279 modistes, and so forth. 
There are certainly manufacturing indus- 
tries, but not precisely such as to entitle 
a country to great industrial renown. 
There are, however, certain national in- 
dustries in course of development which 
are worthy of note. Such are the oil 
manufactories of Buenos Ayres, produ- 


-cing good table oil from the pea-nut, or 


mani, which grows in abundance in Santa 
Fe, Entre Rios, Corrientes, and the Chaco, 
and also common oils from other oleagi- 
nous seeds. Cart, carriage, and harness 
making are likewise truly national and 
flourishing industries, as well as brewing, 
milling, and distilling, canning and pre- 
serving meat, fruit, and vegetables, and 
the manufacture of macaroni and ali- 
mentary pastes, cigars, wax matches, and 
furniture. There are some 50 macaroni 
manufactories in Buenos Ayres, and 
about 120 cigar and cigarette manufacto- 
ries, Where only inferior cigars are pro- 
duced, but where cigarettes are made by 
millions with imported tobacco, chiefly 
Havana picadura. The home-made ciga- 
rette monopolizes the immense Argentine 
market; the marks are very numerous, 
each being popularized by artistic chro- 
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mo-lithographic wrappers and catching 
names, such as Excelsior, Tip-Top, Clic- 
Clac, ete.; and the competition between 
those engaged in this profitable industry, 
combined with the Argentine love of 
showy novelties, necessitates the continual 
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creation of new designs. At the time of 
my visit I counted nearly a hundred va- 
rieties of cigarettes in the shops of the cap- 
ital. The native wax matches, put up in 
dainty boxes after the French and Italian 
fashion, have monopolized the market 
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since 1880, having driven out the Italian 
matches that held the monopoly from 
1870, up to which latter date the French 
were the exclusive purveyors of this arti- 
ele. In no city in the world, in propor- 
tion to the population, are more wax 
matches used than in the Argentine me- 
tropolis, where every man and every boy 
above ten years of age smokes cigarettes 
from morning until night. The cigarette 
is tolerated everywhere, in the tramways 
and trains, in-doors and out-of-doors, in 
the ministries and public offices, in the 
warehouses and offices; even the clerks 
in the banks smoke their cigarettes and 
puff smoke in your face as they hand you 
your count of paper dollars, or oro sella- 
do, and the ordinary commercial employé 
may generally be found with a cigarette 
behind one ear and a wooden toothpick 
behind the other, always ready to take ad- 
vantage of a moment’s leisure. 

The furniture interest has developed 
within the past twenty years in a remark- 
able manner. Formerly only plain white- 
wood articles were made in the republic, 
while Germany supplied the rich and so- 
called artistic goods. At present Germa- 
ny no longer sends ship-loads of furniture, 
because the Argentine national manufac- 
turers have succeeded in imitating with 
advantage the taste and quality of all the 
articles formerly imported from Germa- 
ny. The French furniture imported now- 
adays consists only of faney pieces— 
chairs and meubles de grand luxe. Eng- 
lish furniture is imported in small quan- 
tities, and North America and Austria 
supply the Argentine with thousands of 
dozens of bent-wood and other cheap 
chairs, which are seen all over the repub- 
lic, in the houses of rich and poor alike. 
The furniture manufactories of Buenos 
Ayres, numbering more than 300, supply 
the provinces also; and although we hear 
much talk about the utilization of the 
timber riches of the Chaco, this industry 
is still dependent upon imported woods.* 

Monumental Buenos Ayres does not 
offer much interest from the artistic point 


* The census of 1887 gives the number of per- 
sons employed in the commercial houses of Buenos 
Ayres as 33,904, of whom more than 13,000 are 
Italians, 7000 Argentine, 7000 Spaniards, and near- 
ly 3000 French. The Germans numbered 657; the 
English, 604; and the North-Americans, 62. The 
Argentines own the largest number of houses, 
whether of importation, exportation, or both com- 
bined; but the houses that do the greatest amount 
of business are those of the English and Germans, 




















of view, the general impression of the 
town being rather one of monotony and 
uniform ugliness; the fine buildings there 
are do not impose themselves upon the 
view; one has to search deliberately for 
them, especially in the narrow streets, 
where the eye commands only a limited 
perspective. We will begin our review 
with the Plaza de la Victoria, which, al- 
though situated on the flank of the city, 
at a distance of one cuadra from the riv- 
er, is nevertheless the conventional cen 
tre toward which converge not only ten 
important streets, but almost all the tram 
ways. In the middle of the plaza, which 
is laid out in grass- plots, and bordered 
with a cordon of palm-trees affording no 
shade, is a white stueco pedestal and py- 
ramidal column surmounted by a statue 
of Liberty, the whole commemorating the 
25th of May, 1810—Independence Day. 
At the end of the plaza toward the river, 
and opposite the Palacio de Gobierno, is 
an equestrian statue of the national hero, 
General Belgrano. Around the plaza 
are the Palacio de Gobierno, the Palace 
of Justice, the Bolsa Comercial, the Co- 
lon Theatre, now being transformed into 
premises for the Banco Nacional, the Ca- 
thedval, the Archbishop’s Palace, the 
Chamber of Congress, and various ar- 
cades and houses of mean aspect, destined 
to disappear in the gradual reconstruction 
and embellishment of the square. The 
finest building on the plaza is the Palacio 
de Gobierno, flanked by the Law Courts 
and the new Post-office, the latter not yet 
occupied for business. This block, de- 
signed by an Italian, is in the Italian Re- 
naissance style. The facade, although 
not uniform and not harmonious as a 
whole, contains some excellent details. 
The end facade facing toward the Paseo 
de Julio is of a style approaching the 
composite Corinthian. In this block, 
called the Casa Rosada, are the apart- 
ments of the President of the republic, 
which have been recently restored, and 
present an aspect of royal rather than of 
republican splendor. Mosaic pavements, 





the former owning about 60 establishments, and 
the latter 90. The French own 130 houses, ang 
hold the third place, so far as importation is con- 
cerned, according to the statistics of 1888, and the 
second place next to England in combined imports 
and exports. 

The number of casas introductoras, or import 
houses, given by the last census is 672; export 
houses, 55; and import and export combined, 100; 
in all, 827. 
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marble columns, 
gilt mouldings, 
paintings of Cupids 
and mythological sub- 
jects framed in gar- 
lands, medallions, and 
arabesques in the Pom- 
pelian taste, colored 
glass, gorgeous cur- 
tains, showy furniture 
-all the magnificence 
that money can buy, and all the profu- 
sion of ornamentation that contempo- 
rary Italian genius can invent, have 
been Javished on every inch of wall, 
floor, and ceiling. The staircase, en- 
tirely of marble, is of fine proportions 
and splendidly over-decorated. I may 
add that the Argentines venture to com- 
pare it with the staircase of the Paris Op- 
era. The Palacio de Gobierno is built of 
brick faced with stucco, and all the col- 
umns, capitals, and ornaments are like- 
wise of stucco. The Bolsa Comercial, 
founded in 1854, and recently installed in 
new premises, has an elegant and impos- 
ing facade on the plaza. The grand hall 
is in the Corinthian style, surrounded by 
a gallery. The ornamentation is simple 
and in good taste, and all the offices and 
appurtenances seem to be convenient and 
commodious, inasmuch as more than one 
thousand persons are constantly moving 
about at ease within the precincts of the 
Bolsa. Only the brokers and the mem- 
bers are admitted to the building, the en- 
trances of which are guarded by footmen 
in livery. The Bolsa has a second en- 
trance in the Calle Piedad, where the 
principal banks and financial establish- 
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ments are situated. From twelve to one, 
and again from three to four in the after- 
noon, the Buenos Ayres Stock Exchange 
presents a scene of animation and noise 
that few of the exchanges of Europe or 
North America can surpass. Transac- 
tions of all kinds, commercial, industri- 
al, financial, and speculative, are trans 
acted, but the chief operations are in gold. 

On the same side of the plaza as the 
Bolsa is the cathedral, founded by Juan 
de Garay in 1580, rebuilt in 1752, and 
adorned in this century by General Rosas 
with a heavy classical portico of twelve 
columns supporting a tympanum on 
which a bass-relief representing the 
meeting of Joseph and his brethren. 
The interior, spacious and lofty, with a 
cupola 130 feet high at the end, is divided 
into three naves with massive columns.* 


1S 


* The dimensions are 270 by 150 feet, the area 
4500 square yards, and the capacity, 18,000 per- 
sons. It is the sixth in this respect, the order of 
holding capacity being: St. Peter's, at Rome; St. 
Paul’s, London; Antwerp cathedral; Saint Sofia; 
Notre Dame, at Paris; and then the cathedral at 
Buenos Ayres. Besides the cathedral, there are 
twenty-three Catholic churches and four Protestant 
churches in Buenos Ayres, but none of architectural 
interest. 
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The aspect 


stricken. 


is cold, bare, and poverty- 
It is to be feared that the Ar- 
gentines do not attach very much impor- 
tance to religion, and in this impression 
I was confirmed when I saw in the cathe 
dral the ceremonies and procession of 
the Corpus Christi. The the 
clergy, the candlesticks, the banners, and 
all the ritual were of the 
cheapest and most paltry description, 
while the attendance of the public was 
small considering the size of the city. 
In Buenos Ayres you do not see the 
same manifestations of piety and respect 
that are noticeable in Chili and Peru. 
The Argentine ladies have entirely aban- 
doned the use of the manta, which in 
Santiago and Lima makes all women 
equal before the altar. When they go 
to church they wear Parisian toilets, and 
cover their faces with rice powder and 
veloutine. The men rarely go beyond 
the church steps, where they wait to com- 
pliment or insult the ladies as they pass 
after service is over. 

The only monument of merit and in 
terest inside the cathedral is the tomb of 
General San Martin, placed in a side chapel 
or rotunda annexed to the building. On 
a pedestal of red marble stands a black 
marble urn, surmounted by a mantle, 
sword, hat, and laurel wreath in bronze, 
and guarded by three allegorical marble 
figures of the Argentine, Chili, and Peru. 
The inscriptions around the base mention 
the chief dates and events in the career 
of the liberator of Spanish America, and 
on the wall of the chapel a slab of black 
marble proclaims as follows in gilt letters: 


JOSE DE SAN MARTIN. 
GUERRERO DE LA INDEPENDENCIA ARJENTINA. 
LIBERTADOR DE CHILE ¥ EL PERC. 
Naci6 EL 25 DE FEBRERO DE 1778 EN YAPEYC. 
Muri6 Et 17 DE AGosTo DE 1850 EN 
BouLOGNE-SUR-MER. 

AQui YACE. 


robes of 


accessories 


This fine monument was subscribed by 
the Argentine nation in 1877-80, and de- 
signed and executed by a French sculp- 
tor, the late Carrier-Belleuse. 

The remaining monument to be noticed 
on the Plaza de la Victoria is the Con- 
gress Hall, a miserable little place, more 
like a cockpit than the legislative palace 
of a great republic. This fact is of 
course admitted by the Argentines, who 
intend to spend three million dollars on 
the construction of an adequate palace for 
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the senators and deputies as soon as the 
country recovers its pristine prosperity. 
In the streets of the capital there are 
few public buildings worthy of note. The 
churches are simple and ordinary, and 
the only feature that imparts a little gay 
ety and picturesqueness to their monoto- 
nous stucco silhouettes is the blue, rose, 
and white Talavera tiles, or azulejos, used 
on the roofs of the domes and towers. 
The old Spanish Custom-house facing the 
river is noticeable for its circular form, 
and because it is the only monument of 
the early colonial days that the city pos- 
sesses. The great banks are all lodged in 
large and imposing edifices of no special 
architectural merits, except, perhaps, the 
Banco de Carabassa, which is a good spe 
cimen of classical modern Corinthian. 
By far the best buildings in the city are 
the school-houses, some of them being 
veritable palaces, as, for instance, the Es- 
cuela Sarmiento, in the Calle Callao, the 
Normal School, in the Calle Cordoba, the 
Escuela Graduada de Nifias, on the Plaza 
General Lavalle, and, above all, the Es- 
cuela Petronila Rodriguez, occupied by a 
pedagogic museum and the offices of the 
Superior Council of Education. The in- 
terior of this building is commonplace 
and badly distributed, but the grand fa- 
cade and the end entrance are very fine 
specimens of German Renaissance archi- 
tecture enriched with caryatides and or- 
naments of the usual cement and imita- 
tion stone, which cracks and chips even 
in the clement climate of Buenos Ayres. 
The building, however, is of grand pro- 
portions and imposing aspect. The Escu- 
ela Petronila Rodriguez is the only public 
institution of any kind that I could dis- 
cover in Buenos Ayres founded by private 
munificence. It was built with a legacy 
bequeathed by the lady whose name the 
establishment bears. In no city, except 
in some of those of North America, have 
more or larger fortunes been made within 
the past ten years than in Buenos Ayres, 
but while the newly enriched citizens of 
the northern republic endeavor to make 
the community profit by their wealth in 
the foundation and endowment of univer- 
sities, museums, schools, libraries, picture- 
galleries, places of recreation, and works 
of public and permanent utility, the Ar- 
gentines systematically ignore their fel- 
low-citizens, and think only of their own 
material enjoyment. I say ‘ material,” 
because hitherto the Argentines have fig- 
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ured in the European markets only as 


purchasers of fine horses, costly jewelry, 


ind objects of vulgar luxury; they have 
not yet become Venetian enough to re 
quire rare and beautiful books, or mas 
terpieces of painting and sculpture. A 
marked evidence of the intellectual des 
titution of the Argentine capital is the 
dearth of libraries, reading-rooms, and in 
tellectual resorts of any kind. There ap 
pears to be only one lending library, and 
that is of small avail for such a vast city. 
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As for the National Publie Library, it is 
frequented only by a scanty number of 
students, and occupies a poor and inade 
quate building in the Calle Peru, adjoin 
ing the equally poor building of the uni 
versity. 

To return to the question of public build 
ings, I should pronounce the Escuela Pe 
tronila Rodriguez to be one of the best 
buildings in Buenos Ayres, ranking with 
the Palacio de Gobierno, the Bolsa. and 
the splendid railway station of the Ferro- 
carril del Sur, on the Plaza de Ja Constitu 
cion, which in itself is by far the finest 
station on the South-American continent. 

Buenos Ayres;owing to the symmetri- 
cal rigidity of its plan and the narrowness 
of the streets, is close and insufficiently 
provided with open spaces and prome- 
nades, at least in the old city. There are 
seventeen squares, or plazas, planted with 
trees and provided with benches and walks, 
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but most of them are not kept in good or 
der, and not much frequented by the pub 
lic. The Paseo de Julio, for instance, al 
though pleasantly laid out, is abandoned 
entirely to those social waifs whom the Ar- 
gentines call atorrantes 
have 


foreigners who 
missed Fortune's coach, and sunk 
lower and lower, until they have finally 
solved the problem of living without mon 
ey, without a lodging, and almost without 
clothes. These poor and dirty creatures, 
numbering altogether perhaps two or three 
hundred, sleep in wa 
ter-pipes that are wait- 
ing to be laid down 
by the interminable 
Obras de Salubridad, 
in houses in course of 


on the benches of the 
The Jardin de la Reco 
leta, charmingly laid out, and adorned 
with a easeade of artificial rock-work that 
cost several million dollars, is visited by 
few except foreigners. The plazas that 
bear the names of San Martin and Lavalle, 
the latter adorned with a handsome mar- 
ble column and statue of its patronymic 
hero, are equally deserted at all hours of 
the day: and as for the vast Plaza Victo 
ria, no one would think of going there to 
take the air. The distant Palermo, or Par 
que 3 de Febrero, is really the only prom 
enade in the city that is regularly fre 
quented, and that, too, almost exclusively 
by the wealthy. 

The repaving and adequate draining of 
the city are being slowly executed by the 
so-called Obras de Salubridad, which were 


construction, or 
public squares. 
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begun some years ago,and are likely to 
continue for many years to come. New 
diagonal boulevards are also being cut 
very slowly through the old city, with a 
view to relieving the traffic now so crowd- 
ed; and many greatand costly public works 
are in execution or in project, which, to- 
gether with the efforts of private initia- 
tive, will contribute to make Buenos Ay- 
res a truly wonderful and splendid city 
in some eight or ten years. For the mo- 
ment, the city is still rough, transitional, 


patchy, unattractive ; nevertheless, one 


cannot fail to be impressed by its immens- 
ity, and by the garment of splendor and 
luxury which it is gradually putting on. 

The works of the construction of the 
port of Buenos Ayres, called the Puerto 
Madero, made rapid progress during the 


six months within which I had oppor- 
tunities of observing them, and produced 
considerable modifications in what we 
may call the river-front of the city, by the 
abolition of the old passenger mole and 
its surrounding fleet of small boats, and 
by the prohibition of all washing opera- 
tions along the river-bank. Up to the 
spring of 1890 the passenger mole and the 
groups of washer-women at work around 
the muddy pools of the river-bank from 
Las Catalinas to La Boca were two of the 
most picturesque features of the place. 
Now, happily for the traveller and for the 
population, progress has triumphed. Ow- 
ing to the shallowness of the sides of the 
La Plata River, and the shifting sand 
banks which its yellow waters are per- 
petually forming and reforming, large 
ships have been hitherto unable to anchor 
nearer to Buenos Ayres than two or more 
miles. The great transatlantic steamers 
anchor at a distance of twelve and four- 
teen miles from the shore, hence the great 
cost, and also danger, of discharging cargo 
by means of launches, and hence the de- 
sire of the Bonaerenses to have a port. 

The works now being carried out com- 
prise three distinct operations : 

1. The reclaiming, by means of the con- 
struction of a sea-wall, of a superficies of 
the river-bed more than a league long, 
from the mouth of the Riachuelo to be- 
yond Catalinas, the whole width of the 
frontage of the city, and with a breadth of 
several cuadras. 

2. The construction in the longitudinal 
axis of this superficies of four large docks, 
flanked at the extremities by two basins, 
or darsenas, all communicating by gates. 
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3. The economical part, which consists 
in the sale of the land thus gained. 

At present Dock No. 1 and the South 
Darsena are open, and provided with fine 
hydraulic machinery, immense quays, and 
colossal depots; the southern channel has 
been dredged toa depth of twenty-one feet 
and over a distance of twenty kilometres 
across the bed of the La Plata River; and 
the excavation of the other docks and the 
operations of filling in are being actively 
continued. In four or five years the 
whole system of docks and channels will 
be completed, at an estimated cost of twen- 
ty million piastres, and the city will have 
a new artificial river fagade more than 
five kilometres long. 

Meanwhile the Riachuelo, canalized over 
an extension of more than fifteen cuadras, 
continues to form the really busy port of 
Buenos Ayres, and the parts of the city 
along this river, called La Boca and Bar 
‘racas, resemble a forest of masts and 
smoke-stacks, so thickly are the ships. 
crowded together along the interminable 
quays, wharves, and warehouses. La 
Boca is inhabited by 30,000 Neapolitans 
and other Italians, who are extremely in- 
dustrious and frugal, but also extremely 
regardless of comfort and cleanliness. 
This suburb is surrounded by marshy 
ground, on which the most primitive sheds 
and wooden huts are built in absolutely 
unhygienic conditions, that have hitherto 
made the district a nest of fever and other 
maladies. The new harbor works, how- 
ever, have improved La Boca greatly by 
protecting it from inundations. The 
quays of La Boca, the maze of shipping, 
the queer houses of the boat-builders and 
wherry-men who live on the island, the 
habits and customs of the coasting and 
river sailors, the landing of coal, timber, 
iron, fruit, all help to make a most pic- 
turesque and animated scene, full of 
‘*bits” that would tempt the painter or 
the etcher. 

When I arrived for the first time at 
Buenos Ayres, in high midsummer, I was 
not surprised to find social life and public 
amusements at a stand-still. The heat was 
excessive. Thepeopleof wealth and leisure 
were living in the reclusion of their coun- 
try houses or enjoying sea-air and shooting 
at Mar del Plata, the Newport or Brighton 
of the Argentine capital. Even the busi- 
ness men were to be found at their offices 
only for half an hour or an hour, and 
that, too, not every day. The theatres 
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were naturally closed, with the exception 
of the Jardin Florida, where a second 
rate French café-concert troupe was at- 
tracting scanty audiences; the Variedades, 
where there was a Spanish comedy com- 
pany; and the Politeama, then occupied 
cireus. In these establishments 
there was but little animation. What 
did the inhabitants do, I 
the day’s work was over? 


DY a 


asked, when 
How did the 
shopmen, the commercial employés, the 


working - men, the populace, pass their 
evenings? What did the 
city offer? A general negative was the 
only answer to these questions. Buenos 
Ayres is without amusements. There is 
not even a band of music to be heard on 
any of the numerous plazas of the city, 
nor is there a single café where one can 
sit and take the air while enjoying the 
spectacle of the movement of the street 
or the view over the river. All the cafés 
are well closed and shut off from the 
outside world. The plazas are deserted. 
There is no special promenade where 
people go to see and to be seen; and al- 
though Latin soil, we find 
none of thousand nameless, idle 
charms which usually concur to make 
For all these 


distractions 


we are on 


those 


Latin cities so agreeable. 
shortcomings I was ready to make allow- 
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ance, considering the season: summer is 
a bad time for studying capitals. But 
when I returned to Buenos Ayres, in the 
middle of May, the conditions were dif- 
ferent. With the first whistlings of the 
pampero, society had returned to town 
Adiosito abanico! The summer 
was over, and winter 
rendered all the usual occupations of 
wealth and leisure at once possible and 
obligatory. I was therefore not a little 
curious to see la elegancia portefia in 
the exercise of its functions, and to ae 
quire some notions about el gran tono 
bonaerense, la alta sociedad of Buenos 
Ayres, and also about society which is 
not ‘‘ high,” but merely ordinary. 
Buenos Ayres has its Bois de Boulogne 
or Rotten Row in the Parque 3 de Fe 
brero, situated to the north of the town, 
and close to the river. On our way to 
this rather distant park we have an op 
portunity of seeing some of the hand 
somest modern houses in the capital, in 
the vicinity of the Calle Juncal, Avenida 
de la Republica, and Avenida General 
Alvéar, the last a fine broad and long 
road, destined some day to vie with the 
Parisian Avenue du Bois de Boulogne 
Few of these specimens of domestic archi 
tecture are remarkable for good taste or 


heat 


the cool weather 
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originality; the models, as we have al- 
ready observed, are almost invariably bor- 
rowed from France, and adapted to Ar- 
with little 
One millionaire wants a small Pitti Pal 
ace built; another prefers the Chateau of 
Blois; 


gentine needs discernment. 


a third requires a copy of a neat 
Renaissance villa that he saw in the Pare 
Monceaux at Paris, always with the addi 
tion of a little and as 
there is no building stone in the Argen 


more ornament; 
tine, caryatides, capitals, pillars, balconies, 
cornices, and every moulding and detail, 
are made of stucco by ingenious Italian 
workmen, who build up remarkable mon- 
uments of insincerity over a simple frame- 
work of brick and iron. 


The Parque 3 de Febrero, commonly 


known as Palermo, is prettily laid out 
and covered with fine trees and shrubs, 
but, with the exception of the two ave- 
nues—planted, the one with palm-trees, 
the other with firs-—where the daily show 
of earriages takes place, the walks and 
roads are not kept up with all the care 
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that could be desired. In double file the 
procession of carriages moves up one side 
and down the other, under the superim- 
tendence of mounted police; a few horse 
men canter in the intervening space be 
the 
very 


tween lines of carriages; amazons 


are rare; loungers and spectators 
There is 
really little to distinguish the promenade 
of Palermo from the usual dull staring 


match which all great capitals have in one 


on the sidewalk are also rare. 


form or another. Its chief characteristic 
is a want of animation; it is silent and fu 
nereal; the women in the carriages, mute 
and expressionless, seem fulfilling a dole 
ful duty as they sit in their coupes, lan- 
daus, or victorias, often drawn by fine 
Trakenen, English, or French horses, im 
ported, like the carriages, at ex 
pense. The latest mania amongst the 
rich Argentines is to have imported car 
You 
marvellously 
clad in putty-colored or cream coats, 
adorned with broad seams and buttons as 
large as a saucer, perched on lofty Eng- 
lish dog-carts, and trying to drive tan- 
dem. 
and carriages, Palermo makes an excel 
lent display. As for the ladies, you see 
many girls of striking beauty, but very 
few mature women 


great 


riage horses and handsome carriages. 


even see young ‘ bloods,” 


In short, so far as concerns horses 


who are not disfig- 
ured by excess of adipose deposit, and 
both old and young abuse poudre de riz 
and The costume of the la 
dies of Buenos Ayres is entirely a@ la Pa 
risienne. 

Still to the north of the town—the one 
near Palermo and the other at 
Belgrano—are two pleasant 
race-courses, the Hippodromo 
Argentino and the Hippodro 
mo Nacional, with fine and 
picturesquely situated tracks 
and tastefully designed trib 
unes. On one or the other 
course there are races on Sun 
days and féte-days during the 
winter months, under the di- 
rection of a jockey club, and 
with all the formalities and 
apparatus of the race meet- 
ings of Europe. The Argen- 
tines are becoming great buy- 
ers of European racing stock, 
and they already have their 
stud-book and important and 
well-stocked racing stables. 
As races are usually a pre- 


veloutine 
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text in civilized countries for gatherings 
of elegance and fashion, I went to the 
meetings at Buenos Ayres on several oc- 
easions, but my observations were each 
time identical. In the tribune of the mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club I counted about a 
dozen ladies; scattered over the other trib- 
unes and on the lawn might be seen about 
the same number of cocottes; the rest of 
the public was composed of men and boys. 
For this rough horde of human beings the 
only interest that the races offered was 
the betting, conducted in the Argentine, 
as in Europe, by means of the mutual pool 
or part mutuel system. On each race the 
totals amounted to fifty and sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and the moment the race 
was over there was a roar of many feet 
and a stampede from the tribunes to the 
paying offices. 

In continuation of my studies of public 
amusements I visited the two principal es- 
tablishments, or canchas, where pelota, a 
sort of tennis, is played. This game was in- 
troduced into the Argentine by emigrants 
from the Basque provinces of Spain, where 
it is chiefly played, and has now become 
the great popular sport of the republic— 
the Argentine base-ball. In Buenos Ay- 
res the frontones, or courts, where the 
game is played are immense places with 
lofty walls, surmounted by wire netting 
on two sides, and on the other two sides 
tiers of seats and boxes for the public. 
The walls have hard and smooth faces; 
the floor of the court is even and level, 
and marked into compartments by black 
lines. On the end wall to the right 
of the court is the pizarra, or marking 
board. The players at Buenos Ayres are 
professionals, invariably Basques, and the 
best of them come from Spain for the His- 
pano-American season, like tenors, or to- 
reros, and with engagements at equally 
high salaries. Apart from the celebrity 
of the artistes, the game is always blue 
against red. The marking board calls the 
players los azules and los colorados ; they 
wear blue Basque cloth caps and red caps; 
their jerseys are striped blue and white and 
red and white; their sashes or waistbands 
are blue and red respectively; their trou- 
sers and shoes are white. The pelotares 
strike the ball not with the bare hand, but 
with a cesta made of osier or wicker work, 
half round, sharply curved at the end, and 
measuring some eighteen incheslong. A 
leather glove is sewn on this basket, scoop- 
like racket, and receives the fingers of the 
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player's right hand. The game is played 
with two men on each side, and requires 
extraordinary agility and endurance. The 
great players are wonderful to watch, and 
in the frenzy of its enthusiastic admiration 
the public throws into the court sovereigns, 
ounces, Chilian condors, and all the vari- 
ous kinds of gold coins that are found in 


the money-changers’ shops in Buenos Ay- 


res—just as the Madrid public throws ci- 
gars and purses full of money to a torero 
who has accomplished a clever suerte in 
killing the bull. Meanwhile as the game 
proceeds, after each point scored there is a 
roar of voices from the tribunes: Veinte a 
cinco doy! Veinteddos tomo! Ciendcin- 
codoy! Itisthe calling out of the odds; 
for, as at the races so in the tennis-courts, 
the chief object of the public is to gamble. 
The public that frequents the frontones is 
as mixed and rough as the public of the 
race-courses, and to a great extent the 
same. One notices also a similar ferocity 
on the part of the spectators, a hardness 
of expression and a brusqueness of ges- 
tures and manners that are absolutely 
painful. 

So much for the daylight amusements- 
Palermo, horse-racing, and pelota. Now 
we come to the great problem of passing 
the evening, and during the winter sea- 
son a certain number of theatres contrib- 
ute toward facilitating its solution. Opera, 
Politeama, Nacional, San Martin, Doria, 
Onrubia, Variedades, Pasatiempo, Jardin 
Florida, are the names. The Opera, which 
receives a subvention from the govern- 
ment, is a large theatre, with its principal 
facade in the Calle Corrientes. The vesti- 
bule is spacious and draughty; the stair- 
case not without pretensions to marmo- 
rean magnificence ; the foyer a monument 
of bad taste and over-decoration. The 
suite of rooms, of fine proportions, is fur- 
nished with a profusion of plush curtains, 
divans, and gilt-edged chairs; the walls 
are decorated with stueé ornaments and 
panels framed with mouldings on which 
are juxtaposed the crudest tones of red, 
green, blue, and yellow that the Tuscan 
stencil painter knows how to mix; and the 
whole forms a gaudy and aggressive eye- 
sore. The house, decorated in white and 
gold, with red hangings and upholstery 
in the boxes, is large and fairly commo- 
dious, except that there are no means of 
heating it, and as the winter at Buenos 
Ayres is becoming colder every year, both 
public and artistes suffer. The same in- 
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convenience, however, exists in the other 
theatres and in all the old private houses 
of Buenos Ayres—there are no stoves or 
chimneys. The the 
Opera are as good as celebrated and ex- 
pensive singers can make them; the rep 
ertory includes all the hackneyed suc 
cesses of the past half-century—JI1 Trova- 
tore, Rigoletto, Carmen, La Traviata, 
ete.; and the favorite piece, and the one 
that always attracts a full house, is Gli 
Ugonotti. The public of the Opera is 
perhaps a little overdressed; the display 
of jewelry and precious stones is rather 
too dazzling; the applause does not indi- 
cate delicate discrimination, inasmuch as 
it rewards only the high notes, prolonged 
screams, and stentorian shouting of the 
The critics cannot find higher 
praise for Tamagno than to celebrate his 
brazen throat—his garganta de cobre. All 
this is somewhat crude, but it is showy 
and expensive, and therefore appeals to 
the instincts of the rastacouére. During 
the season of 1890, with gold averaging 
230, the price of an orchestra stall at the 
Opera of Buenos Ayres was $25 paper, 
and there were four performances a week. 

The Politeama, also in the Calle Corri- 
entes, is still larger than the Opera. It is 
aspacious and comfortable house, without 
any architectural pretensions whatever. 
In the vestibule are three white marble 
slabs with gilt inscriptions recording the 
visits and triumphs of Rossi, Adelina Pat- 
ti, and Coquelin. During my stay in the 
Argentine capital Coquelin made his sec- 
ond visit, accompanied by Mesdames Ju- 
dic, Barety, Lender, and an excellent com- 
pany, and on several occasions I had the 
pleasure of applauding these admirable 
artistes, who were playing to half-empty 
benches. Doubtless the financial crisis ac- 
counted to some extent for this neglect; 
but the chief reason, I am afraid, was that 
the pieces and the actors were too good 
for the public. The literary culture of 
Buenos Ayres is not yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to appreciate the delicacy of 
Feuillet, the exquisite refinement of Mari- 
vaux, or even the quintessential Parisian- 
ism of La Femme a Papa. It may be add- 
ed that the price for a stall for these per- 
formances was $10 paper. 

Now let us come to the great and con- 
stant distraction of the young men, the 
dandies, the zambullidores, of the Argen- 
tine capital, their daily occupation year 
after year between the hours of five and 


representations at 


singers. 
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ten P.M., namely, standing 
walk of the Calle Florida 
remarks on the women that pass. 
Calle Florida is the most fashionable 
street in Buenos Ayres. Here are the 
finest shops for the sale of objects of lux 

ury; the swell jewellers, milliners, dress 

makers, tailors, hatters, shoemakers; the 
fashionable restaurants, Mercer, Rotisse- 
rie Frangaise, Sportsman ; and, above all, 
the crack Confiteria del Aguila. A con- 
fiteria, it must be explained, is a shop for 
the sale of bonbons, confectionery, sweet 

meats, and refreshments, and at the same 
time a sort of café and bar-room where 
all kinds of drinks and liqueurs may be 
obtained; it is the Argentine equivalent 
of the French eafé. Such shops abound 
in Buenos Ayres; there is hardly a block 
in the city that has not its confiteria. 
The one in the Calle Florida bearing the 
name of del Aguila has a facade of white 
marble, surmounted by an eagle and two 
allegorical figures, and its windows form 
recesses along the sidewalk capable of ac- 
commodating each half a dozen dandies. 
The doorways of the confiteria can also 
accommodate a considerable number, and 
those who find no room at the Aguila, 
straggle along the street and seek shelter 
in other door-steps, for it must be added 
that the Calle Florida is an old-fashioned 
narrow street, and that the sidewalk will 
permit only two persons to walk abreast; 
hence the necessity for the dandies of 
finding recesses where they can stand 
without impeding the circulation and in- 
curring the wrath of the police. And so 
here they congregate, the rich young cre- 
oles who pass their days gambling at the 
Club del Progreso, and the hard-worked 
counter-jumper, the dude who has dined 
at the Café de Paris, and the dude who 
has dined at a tenth-rate Italian ‘‘ hash 
mill’; both are armed with cigarettes 
and toothpicks, both wear stupendous 
light-colored cravats and enormous dia- 
mond pins, and both are well dressed and 
prodigal of immaculate shirt fronts. They 
stand and they smoke; they address each 
other with the word ché, of universal use 
throughout the Argentine in the signifi- 
cation of ‘‘man”; they converse in husky 
or guttural tones, pronouncing the words 
with monotonous precipitation ; and when- 
ever a woman passes they look at her and 
say : ‘Hermosa rubia” (Beautiful blonde) ; 
‘** Que cabecita tan linda !” (What a pret- 
ty little head !) ; ‘‘ Que boca tan adorable !” 


on the side 
and making 


The 
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What a lovely mouth!) ; and other insipid 
or indecent words. That is all. They 
stand; they smoke; they make their silly 
»bservations; and at ten o'clock they dis 
perse, and Florida, like the other streets 
ff Buenos Ayres, remains empty until 


midnight, when the people returning 


from the theatre give it a momentary 
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river. Such is sidewalk life in Buenos 
Ayres, or, as it may be called in Spanish, 
sidewalk and candy-shop life—la vida de 
confiteria y de vereda. 

The Club del Progreso was mentioned 
above as the fashionable resort of the rich 
dandies. It is, indeed, the chief native 
club in Buenos Ayres, and has more than 


i —-— 


a te ert ta, 


PELOTA 


supplement of animation. There is a 
rush for the last horse-cars, a clattering 
of the hoofs of Russian trotters, a banging 
of the doors of elegant coupés, and then 
once more all is silent and deserted; the 
bright polished tramway rails glisten and 
vanish in the long prospective of the dark 
and narrow streets; and with the moon- 
light silvering the blue and white glazed 
tiles of the church domes and towers, and 
forming strong contrasts of sheen and 
shadow amongst the irregular masses of 
the houses and shops, Buenos Ayres be- 
comes for the moment clothed in mys- 
tery and charm, and resumes that tinge 
of Orientalism which suggests itself in 
the distant views of the town from the 
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1200 members. Other Argentine clubs 
are the Club del Plata, Union Argentina, 
Oriental, and the Jockey. The foreigners 
have a general Club de los Residentes 
Estrangeros, founded in 1841, whose 600 
members occupy commodious and almost 
handsome rooms in the Calle Rivadavia. 
The members are foreign residents of all 
nationalities. There are also French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian social clubs, 
and important and rich philanthropic and 
mutual aid societies connected with each 
nationality. The English-speaking resi- 
dents have their own Kosmos Club in the 
Calle Cangallo, in rather cold and bare 
rooms. The English also have a literary 
society, and they are the founders and 
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Imost exclusive members of the Buenos 
\yres Rowing Club, which has a fine 
ovat-house on the river in the charming 
The Argentine 
for interminable gambling 
that go on day and night, 
vhile their social function is fulfilled by 
he organizing of splendid balls, which 
time to time the 
creole society from. its 


iburb of Tigre. clubs 


ire all 


»perations 


used 


from awaken aristo 
cratic 
torpor. 

There are no amenities of life in Buenos 
Ayres, no society, no amusements except 
the theatre, which is expensive, and no 
distractions except gross and shameless 
debauchery that thrives flauntingly in 
most parts of the city. There is no so- 
ciety, because the rivalry of luxury will 
not allow families to arrange fétes unless 
they can do so on a princely scale, to 
give a dinner party that is not a gor- 
geous banquet, or to receive of an evening 
without the accompaniment of a ball or 
grand orchestra. The old creole families 
live entirely among themselves, after the 
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habitual, 
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usual Spanish style, hating and despising 
the gringo, or foreigner, who works and 
grows rich. There are no social leaders, 
no leaders of opinion even, no eminent 
citizens whose influence and etforts might 
create centres and elements of decent and 
healthy distraction. At Buenos Ayres 
each one looks out for himself, from the 
President of the republic down to the 
howling urchin who sells newspapers and 
tries to defraud the buyer of his change. 
The impression that the city and its so- 
ciological phenomena make upon one is 
wholly and repeatedly that of coarse and 
brutal materialism. There seems to be 
no poetry, no sentiment, no generosity in 
the life of its citizens; there is nothing 
amiable, witty, or attractive in the exte 
rior aspect of men and of things. On 
the one hand you see the race for wealth 
in all the erudity of unscrupulous specu- 
lation and cynical malversation of public 
funds; and on the other hand, the osten- 
tatious display of wealth in the grossest 
manifestations of vulgar luxury. 
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BY JULIAN RALPH. 


MHE Philadelphia lawyer, who was long 

| referred to generically as the most 
difficult personage to confuse or to hood- 
wink, has surrendered the palm to the 
modern journalist, whose shrewdness, per- 
sistence, and ingenuity now render him 
invineible in the pursuit of information. 
Yet the dethroned attorney and his suc- 
cessor would both have been halted and 
puzzled a great many times if they had 
joined me recently in an endeavor to learn 
the truth about the smuggling of Chinese 
into our country across the Canadian 
border. 

A complete presentment of the case is 
unattainable, and must ever remain so. 
This is not alone due to the natural fail- 
ure of the smugglers to preserve records 
of their operations; it is not wholly ac- 
countable to the impenetrability of the 
Chinese themselves with regard to all 
matters which they with common accord 
determine to keep from the official or 
public knowledge of Americans; these 
would be serious hinderances by them- 
selves; but added to them is a worse ob- 
stacle still, a perfect chevaux-de-frise of 
falsehood, which starts up at every ques- 


tion that is put to the average American 
or Canadian who is presumably in a po- 
sition to know the facts in the matter, at 
least in a general way. 

This was to have been expected, but it 
produced the unintended result of con- 
vinecing me that where there was such a 
general reluctance to tell anything (and 
such a far greater reluctance to tell the 
truth), there must certainly be something 
worth while hiding—worth the while of 
the companies whose vessels carry Mon- 
golian passengers, worth the while of the 
Canadian officials who gather taxes from 
all incoming Chinamen, worth the while 
of all the rest who wink at offences 
against the laws of this, to them, foreign 
country, and who, as individuals or as 
members of a community, benefit more 
or less directly by what goes on. 


Yet whenever a casual quesiion was 
put to a Canadian who did not suspect 
my especial interest in the subject, the full 


truth always came out.. ‘‘The Chinese 
come here mainly to smuggle themselves 
across the American border,” was a state- 
ment that was made to me and to my 
companions by at least twoscore men in 
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Victoria and on the British Columbian 


main-land, including several of the best- 
influential men in the 
province. *‘ They come here to enter your 
country, and you can’t stop it, and we 
is how one official expressed 


known and most 


don’t care,” 
himself. 

Apart from this and apart from the 
conviction generated by the evasive and 
unwilling replies to my more ingenuous 
inquiries, I knew before I went there that 
some smuggling was done. I had read ex- 
tracts from the amazing utterances in Con- 
gress, in which, among others, one speak- 
er had likened the influx of contraband 
Chinese to nothing less than the swarming 
of the Huns in early European history. 
There had also come under my notice a 
bit of telegraphic flotsam in the New York 
newspapers, by which I learned that the 
smugglers at Victoria had become so im- 
pudent that they were running a steam- 
boat from their shores to ours, with car- 
goes of interdicted Mongolian laborers. 
This appeared to give the practice the dig- 
nity of a great business, though it scarce- 
ly warranted the Congressional view of 
swarming myriads pressing over the bor- 
der. Clearly the one question to be de- 
termined was, to what extent the illicit 
traffic was carried on. 

Early after my arrival in Victoria I 
gathered up the twenty or thirty news- 
papers that were scattered upon the table 
in the office of the principal hotel, the 
Driard House, and took them to my room 
to read. I had been sequestered in a new- 
ly opened region in British Columbia, 
and prior to that had spent some days 
upon the plains, so that I felt that hunger 
for news which seizes upon one who has 
finished a long voyage at sea. I had no 
thought of finding information with re- 
gard to smuggling, for in the newspapers 
of the Atlantic coast very scant and in- 
frequent mention of the matter is made. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I 
found some allusion to the subject in the 
way of active and present news in at least 
every alternate newspaper I took up. 
These journals were such as are publish- 
ed in Victoria and Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, in Seattle and Tacoma, United 
States, and in smaller places near the 
border in both countries. Their dates of 
publication were within the months of 
June and July, 1890. This discovery im- 
pressed me as being, to say the least, sig- 
nificant. 
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In the Victoria Colonist of June 11, 
1890, was a long account of the seizure of 
the steamer North Star, which, after a 
busy career in violating the laws of our 
country without interference by the Ca 
nadians, had at last excited their displea- 
sure by returning from our border with 
smuggled goods upon which the Canadi- 
ans impose an import tax. The customs 
authorities at Victoria charged the own- 
the North Star with violating 
those statutes which require masters of 
vessels to produce bills of lading, to an 
swer truly all questions with regard to 
each cargo, crew, and voyage, to take out 
clearance papers, and to produce any 
goods that may have been landed con 
trary to law. 

In a Canadian newspaper, published 
on the main-land, I found a refreshingly 
frank account of the seizure of a smug- 
gler’s craft at Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton. The boat was the sloop Alert, held 
on the charge of violating our Exclusion 
Act by taking Chinamen into our terri- 
tory. 

More than half a dozen of the news 
items related to the transportation of opi- 
um across the border by stealth. It was 
apparent, and it is the fact, that this form 
of smuggling is more extensively carried 
on and is more remunerative than the 
transportation of the interdicted laborers. 

From the windows of the Custom-house 
at Victoria, British Columbia, I afterward 
saw the notorious North Star, which had 
been seized by the Canadians not for 
smuggling into our country, but for re- 
turning to theirs with smuggled goods. 
Unquestionably this was the steam-boat 
of which I had read in New York, and 
which I had naturally pictured in my 
mind as a vessel of at least ordinary steam- 
boat dimensions. Instead it was a tiny lit- 
tle vessel, rather like a good-sized cat-boat. 
with a boiler and a screw added to her 
outfit. She was in a desperately bad con- 
dition from age and neglect, and would 
not sell for more than $200 at the outside. 
I was told that she frequently carried as 
many as 30 Chinamen at a time, and 
though there is no‘doubt that this is true, 
it is certainly the fact that her masters 
would have found it difficult to squeeze 
into her as many men of any other na- 
tionality. It was only after I had seen in 
two Western ‘‘Chinatowns” the raisin- 
like adaptability of the Chinese to com- 
pressed conditions that I comprehended 


ers of 





THE 


ow Captain Caffee man- 
ved his ‘‘eargo.”” How 
er, even 30 as an oc 
isional load hardly bore 
it the idea suggested by 
e news of a genuine 
eam-boat making night- 
trips to our shores. 
The deeper I probed the 
natter the more clearly | 
received that the wretch- 
dd and diminutive North 
Star fitly represented the 
business she was engaged 
in. In other words, like 
her, it business of 
and petty 


is a 
small extent 
results. 

I do not intend in this 
article to return for any 
courtesies shown to me 
the evil of betraying those 
who assisted me. Suffice 
it that I went only to 
the best authorities, Chi 
nese, American, and Ca 
nadian, and gradually | 
obtained what I sought. 

To give names here 

would be to work injury 

to all concerned, such is 

the vigor of feeling for and against the 
Chinese in our coast States, and for and 
against the smuggling in Canada—mainly 
for it, by-the-way. 

Our Exclusion Act bears date October, 
1888. Its force lies in this paragraph : 
‘“Tt shall be unlawful for any Chinese 
laborer who shall at any time heretofore 
have been, or who may now or hereafter 
be, a resident within the United States, 
and who shall have departed or shall de- 
part therefrom, and shall not have return- 
ed before the passage of this act, to return 
toor remain in the United States.” Bear- 
ing the date of this act in mind, and un- 


derstanding that there is only one steam- 


ship line to Canada from Asia, the extent 
of the smuggling (of new-comers) must be 
apparent in the number of Mongolians 
which that line of ships has brought from 
their country. The whole number is 4008, 
with and without certificates, in the period 
between 1887 (a year before our Exclusion 
Act) and the month of July, 1890. Of this 
4000, some were returning on certificates 
and some were new immigrants. It is 
generally understood that 99 in 100 of 
these latter go to British Columbia in- 
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tending to smuggle themselves over our 


border. In all, since ’87, these number 
1910. The steamers of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Line arrive at intervals of about three 
weeks, and bring from 100 to 150 China- 
men ata time. One came while I was in 
Victoria. It carried 125 Mongols, 74 with 
certificates and 51 without. Several of 
those who carried certificates had obtain- 
ed them improperly—nearly a dozen, as I 
remember the case—and were detained on 
the ship. Three weeks before that an- 
other steamer arrived with 140 Chinamen, 
94 without certificates and 46 with those 
documents. Outof the 46 were 18 accused 
of having obtained their papers fraudu- 
lently, and 15 confessed their guilt. The 
other three were stubborn and stolid, and 
were released. 

A word of explanation is needed here. 
When the so-called ‘‘Chinese must go” 
excitement raged in California, the agita- 
tion extended far and wide. The host of 
accusations brought against the Chinese 
with regard to their cheap labor, their 
vices, their contempt for our laws, and 
their wholly temporary and selfish inter- 
est in our country were not without their 
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effect even on the Atlantic seaboard. In 
near-by Victoria, which had a Chinatown 
of its own, the echoes of the sand-lots ora- 
tory in San Francisco developed an anti- 
Chinese party also. The agitation there 
resulted in the appointment of a commis- 
sion by the Dominion Legislature to take 
testimony upon the question whether or 
not the Chinese were of value to the coun- 
try. Very many witnesses were exam- 
ined, and testimony both valuable and in- 
teresting was obtained on both sides of 
the question. Asa result the commission 
decided that the province of British Co- 
lumbia owed a great part of its progress 
(that is to say, its development) to the Chi- 
nese, that they were valuable allies of the 
whites there, and that much of what was 
most violent in thecharges broughtagainst 
their morals and habits rested upon a very 
slight basis. Then, apparently as a sop 
tossed to the clamorous anti-Chinese ele- 
ment, the commission recommended that 
an admission fee of $50 (a poll-tax of that 
sum) be levied upon each newly arriving 
Chinaman who had never been to Can- 
ada before. To those who should depart 
from the Dominion, certificates were to be 
issued in order to distinguish them from 
the newer immigrants. This became and 
is the law of Canada. 

The Canadian law is very like our own 
in that it visits its inflictions upon the la- 
borers from China, and leaves their coun- 
trymen who are merchants, professional 
men, tourists, diplomats, and consular of- 
ficials urinterfered with in their passing 
to and from Canada. The mere impost 
of $50 a head upon the laborers has _ re- 
sulted in a double benefit to Canada, if 
they are right in their decision that the 
Chinese are an aid to civilization, since it 
at once leaves their doors open to this im- 
migration, and has added to the revenue a 
sum of $95,500 since 1887, or about $3000 
a month. In addition, a really notable 
Canadian institution, the line of steam- 
ers to China, which brings great stores of 
Chinese and Japanese tea, rice, opium, 
and oil into or across the Dominion, pro- 
fits at the rate of $50 per Chinaman for 
the steerage fare, or at least $200,000 in 
all in three years. : 

It is only a rabid partisan who will 
swell the torrent of abuse that has been 
let loose upon the Canadian Pacifie steam- 
ship owners for the part they play in 
transporting the Chinaman. The busi- 
ness is at once legitimate and inevitable, 


and its results that annoy our customs 
officers cannot be held to concern this 
thoroughly honorable and dignified busi 
ness corporation. The Dominion officials 
for their part, are only concerned in se 
curing the payment of the head tax by the 
new-comers, and, in truth, this gives them 
plenty of trouble and opportunity for the 
development of all the ingenuity that a 
white man always requires in dealing 
with a Chinaman. It is well to look at 
these things fairly and squarely. The 
Canadian customs officers enforce their 
own laws, and stop at that. Our customs 
men do the same. That irrepressible and 
incessant smuggler who ran the North 
Star, and all his kind, make it their busi 
ness to replace the Chinamen and opium 
they land on our shores with the peculiar 
products of Americar industry which best 
reward the smuggler over the Canadian 
line—playing-cards, gambling ** lay-outs,” 
and whiskey—and no American official 
has ever found it his duty to protect our 
Canadian cousins against this fraud upon 
their revenues and defiance of their laws. 

But to return to the Canadian relations 
with the Chinese. Every Chinaman who 
leaves Canada takes a certificate which 
shall serve as his passport when he re- 
turns. He may take out a certificate 
when he does not mean to leave the coun- 
try. He may take one when he is mere- 
ly going to smuggle himself over our bor- 
der, and never means to go back to the 
Dominion. Or he may take a certificate 
when he has made all the money he needs, 
and is on his way to China to end his 
days there, after years of that luxurious 
idleness which the average laborer counts 
upon obtaining in China from the judi- 
cious investment of $2000—the coolie’s 
plum. Of course it is fair to presume 
that in many cases the certificates are de- 
manded by men who mean toreturn. At 
all events, these certificates, which are 
passports to Canada, and indirectly to the 
United States, have a money value. They 
are sold in China. They can be pur- 
chased openly to-day in the streets of 
Hong-Kong, like ducks or chopsticks. 
There they possess a fluctuating value, 
and have been known to fetch as high 
as $65. Sometimes they are let go at a 
less price than the $50 they are expect- 
ed to save in the avoidance of the poll- 
tax, the fluctuations being governed by 
the demand at the time of the departure 
of a vessel, because only so many uncer- 
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fied Chinese laborers may take 
assage on the steamers under the 
‘anadian law—one to every fifty 
msof the ship's burthen. Of those 

ho earry certificates and of those 
ot of the laboring class as many 
s choose may come. 

It is to guard against trickery 
vith the certificates that the cus 
oms Officials at Victoria and Van- 
‘couver have all that they can 
manage. When a Chinaman en 
ters the office of the collector to 
ipply for a certificate, several men 
ire called in—the interpreter and 
. clerk or two. The Chinaman 
gives his name, age, place of birth, 
and other particulars of value in 
identifying him. He is asked to 
step upon the platform of a mea 
suring machine, such as is in use 
in our army and elsewhere—an up 
right pole marked off into feet and 
inches, and fitted with a sliding rod 
that gives the man’s height when 
it rests upon his head. All this 
the Chinaman perfectly compre- 
hends; but what he does not know 
is the description of himself that the men 
around him are going to write down in 
the big government book after he has 
vone, a description which takes in his 
general appearance, the peculiarities of 
lis features and limbs and shape, with 


notes of every scar or pit or mark upon 


his hands, neck, face, and head. 

And yet, in spite of these precautions, 
Chinamen who go away from Canada 
looking at least forty years of age, return 
appearing to be only twenty-four; and 
others who measure five feet and nine 
inches when they depart, come back in a 
few months several inches shorter or 
taller than when they sailed for China. 
They are new-comers, with the certificates 
of other men, of course. The silent scan- 
ning of the features of applicants for cer- 
tificates does not pass unnoticed by these 
shrewd and intelligent people. The man- 
ner in which they endeavor to make them- 
selves appear like the persons whose cer- 
tificates they carry shows this. They 
frequently go as far as to disfigure them- 
selves for life in order to save the 
$50, and to bear out what they judge 
must be written in the customs book 
against the numerals that mark each of 
the certificates—which, by-the-way, con- 
tain no word of the descriptions of the 
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men who take them out. While I was 
in Victoria one of these tricksters arrived 
with a great scar burned in his forehead, 
a cut disfiguring one cheek, and a deep 
pit burned in his neck. When question- 
ed, and proven to be a fraudulent fellow, 
he confessed that he had never been to 
Canada before. 

The cross-examination each certificated 
Chinaman must undergo in the British 
Columbian custom-houses before he is 
allowed to pass into the country without 
paying the tax is very searching. He is 
asked what city he worked in while in 
Canada, and then he must name the prin- 
cipal streets in that city, some of the 
names of the merchants there, and also 
the notable peculiarities of the town; 
what sort of looking things drag the rail- 
road cars; what kind of machines are used 
to put out fires—a hundred questions clev- 
erly devised. In spite of all this, the cus- 
toms officials frequently have to admit 
that they cannot tell whether they are 
being imposed upon or not in especial 
eases. Doubtless many Chinamen slip 
through without attracting suspicion. 
The men who sell the certificates accom- 
pany the sales with descriptions of them- 
selves, and with a great amount of the 
information they acquired of the locali- 
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ties they were familiar with. As to the 
general facts about Caucasian life, there 
are plenty of men in China and on the 
ships to post the immigrants fully. 

Every three weeks, when a ship arrives, 
the Chinamen with certificates are ques- 
tioned, and several are found to be the 
purchasers of the certificates of others, 
but not one Chinaman has yet been sent 
back on this account. All that Canada 
wants is her tax,and if any Chinaman 
caught at this trickery lacks the $50, he 
finds his countrymen in Victoria or Van 
couver willing to advance tle money to 
him. 

Understanding, then, that in this way 
have come into Canada more than 1900 
Chinamen in the last three years, the 
reader will not yet comprehend whiy it 
was that one of the most thoroughly in- 
formed of Victorians should have said to 
me that he estimated the extent of the 
smuggling of Chinamen over our border 
at about 1500 a year. 

This is because the draft is upon the 
resident Chinese as well as upon the new 
arrivals. British Columbia was once the 
seat of a very considerable Mongolian 
population, that has been dwindling rap- 
idly in the last few years, through chan- 


nels most of which have flowed stealthily 


over our border. In dealing with this 
branch of the subject I desire to have it 
understood that no official or accurate 
figures are at my hand, and I must quote 
from the language of a gentleman whose 
position in society and in public life causes 
him to be referred to—at least as frequent- 
ly as any man in the province—as an au- 
thority upon all provincial matters. 

It appears that five or six years ago 
there were about 18,000 Chinamen in Brit- 
ish Columbia. To-day the number there 
is between 7000 and 8000. It is generally 
believed and asserted that the great ma- 
jority of the 11,000 who have left the 
country have come into the United States. 
Many have gone back, some (not many) 
have gone eastward to other Canadian 
provinces, and thousands have come into 
the United States, surreptitiously for the 
major part. All the persons to whom I 
talked agreed as to this general fact. I 
mention it to show how it was possible 
that the best authority upon the subject 
should have said that the smuggling of 
the Chinese over our border amounts to 
about 1500 a year when less than 60 Chi- 
namen per month pay the Canadian poll- 
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tax as new immigrants. My own obser- 
vation would have gone far toward con- 
firming this, for I saw that between my 
trip across Canada in 1887 and my visit 
last year there had been a great diminu- 
tion in the number of Chinese in Canada. 
In Victoria it was most noticeable. The 
population of the Chinatown there has 
decreased one-half, the streets have grown 
deserted-looking, the theatre is closed for 
lack of support, and the Chinese them- 
selves freely told me that at least 1500 
men had gone away, principally to my 
country. 

It will be seen, however, that although 
the introduction of contraband Chinese 
into our nation is a regularly maintained 
vocation, it is a business of small dimen- 
sions, certainly not fairly to be likened 
to the swarmings of the hordes that once 
overran Europe. 

Yet, petty as the smuggling is, it is 
worth while to have measured it, and it 
will be equally well to understand why it 
is possible, and how it is carried on. Who- 
ever would understand it must know that 
the entire northern boundary of our na- 
tion, from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Pacific coast, is a gigantic wilderness. 
The prairie, the plains of the western 
provinces, and the thick-clustered moun- 
tains of British Columbia are repeated in 
our Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington. Geologically 
and naturally there is no difference be- 
tween the countries; the boundary line 
is an arbitrary mark. At intervals of a 
mile apart this otherwise intangible divi- 
sion is established by means of surveyors’ 
‘*monuments,” that are imbedded in the 
earth, and stand slightly above it, each 
marked ‘‘B. A.” on one side and “‘U. 8. 
A.” on the other. There are few settle- 
ments on the line—almost none—and the 
whole region is practically known to men 
only as they cross it by the watercourses 
in canoes, or the far-apart trails of the 
great grass plateaus, and of the valleys 
between the mountains. There is no part 
of it over which a Chinaman may not 
pass into our country without fear of hin- 
derance; there are scarcely any parts of it 
where he may not walk boldly across it 
at high noon. Indeed, the same is measu- 
rably the case all along our northern 
boundary—even upon the St. Lawrence 
north of our State, where smuggling has 
always been a means of livelihood when- 
ever varying tariffs made it remunerative. 
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The lawless practice does go on from 
ne end of the border to the other. Chi- 
amen at work in the forests beside the 
‘olumbia steal in by the Kootenay trail; 
‘thers cross the St. Lawrence, others the 
lains and prairie, others the Great Lakes. 

But, all combined, this defiance of our 
aws is so inconsiderable as to be unwor- 
thy of serious attention. What it might 
vecome if the Chinese really ** swarmed” 
n Canada, and the waters of Washington 
State were closed against the invaders is 
quite another matter. 

For it is in those waters that nearly all 
the smuggling goes on at present. Let 
those who are unfamiliar with that region 
glance at the map. They will see that 
the northwest corner of the State of Wash- 
ington is torn off, and the space that is 
left is filled with water dotted with an 
archipelago. The island of Vancouver 
fits partially into the gaping corner as if 
it had been torn out by some gigantic 
convulsion. The tatters and débris of 
the rent form the archipelago. Our na- 
tional interest centred in that corner long 
ago when that portion of the boundary 
was in dispute, and the tension of a war 
feeling was only relieved when a foreign 
arbitrator settled the boundary, and gave 
us the island of San Juan, the most im- 
portant in the group. The city of Vie- 
toria confines nearly all the population 
on that corner of Vancouver Island; the 
city of Vancouver is the main settlement 
on the British Columbia shore; and on our 
borders are such little places as What- 
com, New Dungeness, and Port Angeles, 
in the State of Washington. Port Town- 
send, on Puget Sound, is the principal 
American town near by, and the head- 
quarters of the scanty force of customs 
officials who are supposed to guard against 
the smuggling, and who are entitled to 
the presumption that they are doing their 
best in this direction. Victoria has only 
20,000 population, Vancouver fewer still, 
and the islands only here and there a 
house. Deer abound upon these islands, 
which are heavily timbered, and the wa- 
terways between them feel the keels of 
but few vessels—of none at all, except 
the smallest craft, outside the main chan- 
nels. It would be hard to imagine a more 
difficult region to police, or a fairer field 
for smugglers. Old London itself has 
scarcely a greater tangle of crooked and 
confusing thoroughfares than this archi- 
pelago possesses, and these waterways are 
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so narrow and sheltered that mere oars- 
men can safely and easily travel many 
of them. It is a smugglers’ paradise. 
Those who transport the Chinamen are 
all white men. The resident Chinese act 
as their confederates and as the agents of 
the smuggled men, but do no part of the 
actual smuggling, that is to say, the boat 
ing. The great smuggling is of opium. 
The introduction of the Chinese them 
selves is of small account, so far as the 
defiance of our laws is concerned, as com 
pared with the introduction of opium. 
Yet that extensive business also is carried 
on by white men. The Chinese cannot 
pass to and fro as white men can, there- 
fore they leave the traflic to the whites. 
These white men are of the class one 
would expect to find in such business. A 
government employé in Victoria told me 
that I would ** be surprised to know what 
important and respectable persons were 
connected with the smuggling,” but as he 
gave me no further enlightenment, and as 
I failed to obtain any proof that any num- 
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ber of so-called respectable men profited 
directly by the business, I did not and do 
not believe that there are many such. 
Those who do the smuggling of the Chi- 
nese are unprincipled and reckless char- 
vcters. They make their bargains with 
hose Chinese whose business it is to ar- 
range for the carriage of their country- 
men into our country. The boats em- 
ployed are small sail-boats, and quite as 
small steam-launches. When the owner 
of one of these boats has secured a suffi- 
cient number of Chinese to make the ven- 
ture profitable if it succeeds, the journey 
is made at night, without compliance with 
the law which requires vessels sailing af- 
ter dark to display lights at their sides. 
At times the contrabands are landed near 
Whatcom, at times near Port Angeles or 
New Dungeness. San Juan Island, with- 
in our border, is only twelve miles from 
Victoria, and has a few Chinese resident 
ipon it. At times Chinamen are carried 
there. Once there they can cross to the 
main-land with more freedom, and with a 
possibility of obtaining testimony to the 
effect that they are and have long been 
domiciled on American soil. The smug- 
glers charge $20 to $25 for landing each 
Chinaman on our coast; $20 is the ordi- 
nary and usual charge. Wherever the 
Chinamen are landed they find either men 
of their own nationality to secrete them, 
or white men awaiting their arrival, and 
ready to take them to some Chinese quar- 
ters. Once on land the danger of arrest 
is greatly lessened, and after a newly 
smuggled Chinaman has made his way 
to one of the larger towns or cities near 
the coast, his fear of detention by our gov- 
ernment vanishes entirely. 

It is not the province of this article to 
discuss the trade in illicit opium, yet I 
will just touch upon the subject before 
withdrawing the reader's attention from 
the Canadian frontier. If there are im- 
portant firms or individuals in Canada 
who are directly profiting by smuggling, 
it is from this form of it. It is evident to 
any one who studies the subject that the 
trade interests a large number of persons, 
and that the populace and the public 
press have stilled their conscience with 
regard to the impropriety of breaking 
laws simply because they are their neigh- 
bors’ statutes and not their own. There 
is, perhaps, a nice moral question at the 
bottom of such a course, and the Cana- 
dians, instead of taking the bull by the 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 490.—48 
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horns, allow the animal to roam unfet- 
tered. 

The opium is manufactured in the cities 
of Victoria and Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. As one manufacturer expressed 
it, ‘sufficient is made in one week in 
either city to meet the demands of British 
Columbia for two years.’ There are ten 
or a dozen manufacturers in Vancouver, 
and more yet in Victoria. The opium 
imported is of a second quality, and is of 
Indian origin. It comes in the form of 
sap, and in the shape of balls that weigh 
about three pounds, and are encased in an 
envelope made by pressing leaves against 
the sticky substance. The Canadian rev- 
enue laws impose a duty of one dollar a 
pound upon this raw material, while our 
impost upon finished opium is ten dollars 
a pound. The difference when the raw 
material is worked into the finished prod- 
uct is therefore very great, and the temp- 
tation to smuggle is in direct proportion 
to the profit. The Chinese merchants 
in British Columbia find the method of 
manufacture very simple. The stuff 
costs two dollars and a half raw, or three 
dollars and a half a pound with the duty 
added. When it has been cooked into 
smokers’ opium it has cost in the neigh- 
borhood of seven dollars, and it fetches 
from eight dollars and a half to twelve 
dollars and a half a pound in various 
parts of the United States. 

There are thirty or forty firms of China- 
men manufacturing it constantly in the 
two British Columbian cities, and one firm 
—not the largest—ad mitted to me that they 
produce from two hundred to three hun- 
dred poundsamonth. There is scarcely a 
devisable manner of concealment of the 
little cans in which the opium is put up 
that is not practised in smuggling this 
article over our border. It comes in bar- 
rels of beer, in women’s bustles, in trunks, 
in satchels, under the loose shirts of sail- 
ors, in boat-loads by night, in every con- 
ceivable way. By collusion with steam- 
boat and steam-ship captains, and through 
corrupt officials in our own country, the 
greatest profits are made possible. 

But to return to the more important 
subject of the illegal introduction of the 
Chinese laborers among us. Some excit- 
ing incidents connected with the chase 
and capture of smuggled men near our 
southern border have turned public inter- 
est and curiosity toward that frontier. I 
remember that before I left New York in 
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524 HARPER’S NEW 
the early summer there was a most un- 
pleasant bit of reading in the telegraphic 
news concerning a party of Chinamen 
who had made their way far into the 
Apache country, and were said to be cer- 
tain to meet death at the hands of those 
blood-thirsty Indians should they be so 
unfortunate as to escape dying of thirst 
and exposure. At San Francisco I found 
the officials and employés of the Treasury 
Department able and willing to provide 
full information of the Chinese leak on 
the southern frontier. It happened that 
one earnest officer had just returned from 
the pursuit and capture of a band of self- 
smuggling Chinamen. 

From his account of his and their ad- 
ventures I obtained a tolerably complete 
view of the modus operandi of swelling 
our Chinese population through that in- 
let. The steam-ship Newbern, for Guay- 
mas, Mexico, had started from San Fran- 
cisco on April 25th of last year with 55 
Chinamen in bond for Mexico. She took 
as another passenger Mr. L. §S. Irvin, a 
Special Treasury Agent, and an assistant. 
He suspected that the Mongolians were 
bent upon landing at a place called Ense- 
nada, in Lower California. This little 
Mexican village had long been the seat of 
persistent though not extensive smug- 
gling operations. It is close to the Cali- 
fornia border (within 60 miles of it), and 
Chinamen booked for other points had 
made it a practice to disembark there and 
work their way into the States. The 
United States authorities had determined 
to break up the traffic at that point, and 
it had consequently become very difficult 
to continue the practice. 

To Mr. Irvin’s surprise the Newbern’s 
Chinamen had been informed of the im- 
practicability of smuggling themselves in 
at that point, and all continued with the 
vessel as far as Guaymas. They did not 
then suspect that they were under sur- 
veillance. Having landed, they took the 
cars of the Ferrocarril de Sonora for a 
journey of eighteen hours’ duration tow- 
ard the Mexican and American border, 
and at places called Imrez and Magdalena 
they came together. Those villages are 
near the frontier, and at each one are 
Chinamen engaged in ranching. Mr. Ir- 
vin employed some men of the neighbor- 
hood to follow the Chinamen as they 
went, in parties of six or eight at a time, 
into the country to form a couple of 
camps as points of preparation and depart- 
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ure. He employed white men, knowing 
full well that the natives could not be de 
pended upon, except for sympathy with 
the smugglers. However, the white men 
who thus suddenly appeared in that des 
olate region, in the neighborhood of the 
camps and without visible occupation, 
aroused the quick suspicions of the Chi 
nese, and they became motionless and 
idle. Thereupon all the ‘‘shadowers’ 
were withdrawn, and two new men took 
their places. These new and unsuspect 
ed agents of our government saw thx 
Chinamen move deeper into the country 
in little squads, to assemble at the place 
of one of their countrymen, a miller, stil] 
nearer the border. 

The Chinamen were well supplied with 
money. At the outset they had sent 
$5000 in advance of themselves along the 
railroad by express, and now that they 
were far distant from the railroad and 
imagined themselves no longer watched, 
they began to bargain with the Mexican 
smugglers in the neighborhood for the 
procurement of mule teams and guides. 
They got a large wagon and six mules, as 
well as several desperate border men, who 
would have killed any white men who 
openly followed them. The shadowers 
were fully aware of their danger, and, 
while watching every movement of the 
smugglers, did not permit themselves to 
be seen—a feat not to be lightly measuréd 
when the character of that bare, white, 
sun-searched region is taken into con- 
sideration. The Mexicans employed by 
the Chinese halted at the border, and 
gave the famished, tired, and thirst-torn 
fugitives directions for reaching Tucson, 
the nearest large town in Arizona, and 
the seat of a colony of 600 or 700 China 
men. There were 24 of these Chinamen 
in this first expedition. They had trav- 
elled two weeks at the pace of a mule 
team, and when they were deserted by 
their guides on our border they had but 
20 gallons of water, aud a march of 30 
miles to reach a fresh supply. Some of 
them are described as having been in a 
pitiable condition of fatigue and physical 
weakness. Their first halt in our country 
was at a Papagoe Indian village, and 
there our federal agents arrested them, 
and took them to Tucson. Mr. Irvin 
identified them, and putting himself in 
communication with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, received an order to see that 
they were returned to China. The 31 
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Chinamen who did not fall into the hands 
of our officers still remain in Sonora. 
[hey may yet attempt to make the passage 
into Arizona. 

In San Francisco just now there is out- 
spoken indignation among the anti-Chi- 
account of a local current that 
s swelling the Chinese leakage into our 

vuntry. The present law (enacted Octo- 
er, 1888) declares in substance that in 

e case of any Chinese laborer who shal] 
it any time heretofore have been, or who 
may now or hereafter be, a resident with- 
n the United States, and who shall have 
departed or who shall depart therefrom, 
and shall not have returned before the 
passage of this act, such laborer may not 
return to or remain in this country. 

The enactment of this law worked griev- 
ous pain to those who believe the course 
of our government toward the Chinese 
has all along been marked by unconstitu- 
tional, unchristian, and dishonorable ac- 
tion. Especially was this felt since the 
Exclusion Act resulted in the nullification 
of 24,443 certificates, or ‘‘ tickets of leave.” 
These under a previous law had been is- 
sued to departing Chinamen, and accepted 
by them in good faith, and in the under- 
standing that such certificates were tokens 
of the national promise that the holders 
might return to America whenever they 
pleased. This act is known as the Ex- 
clusion Act, and since its passage no Chi- 
nese laborers may legally enter or re- 
turn to this country. 

But they do. There are two steam-ship 
lines in the trade between China and San 
Francisco, the Pacific Mail and the Occi- 
dental and Oriental companies. If what 
is alleged against the ordinary and natural 
lines of business that they follow be true, it 
behooves those who are pelting the Cana- 
dian Pacific steam-ship line with stones to 
restrain their indignation,and first observe 
that ancient custom which is said to have 
made a cleanly city of Jerusalem, where 
every man saw to the ordering of his own 
door-yard. The accusation is that these 
two lines bring into San Francisco a num- 
ber of contraband Chinese, who, through a 
form of trickery called ‘‘ habeas corpus- 
sing,” oBtain the right to remain within 
the jurisdiction of our government. Five 
steamers arrive in San Francisco in each 
two months, or one in every twelve days. 
In the past year, up to July, 1890, they had 
brought to that city 1344 Chinamen. In 
January they brought 191; in February, 
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73; in March, 185; in April, 335; in May, 
240; and in June, 320. Of this 1344 the 
component members were mainly men of 
those classes that the law permits to go 
and come—merchants, students, scientists, 
diplomats, consular agents, and their ser- 
vants, etc. But in the number came 370 
who declared that they were not Chinese, 
but were American citizens by birth, and 
must be permitted to land. That is to 
say, there were 60 a month of this class 
of travellers. All were taken off the ships 
by act of habeas corpus, in order to permit 
an investigation of their claim in the fed- 
eral courts. 

The fact appears to be that of 60 Chinese, 
on an average, who try to enter at San 
Francisco every month, without unques- 
tioned authority under the law, a large 
proportion succeed. Less than twenty- 
five percent. are sent back to China. The 
claimants of citizenship may be men who 
were once before laborers here, and who 
possess our violated pledges in the form 
of certificates; some may in reality be 
born citizens. However that be, the cun- 
ning and inclination toward dishonest 
dealing with our government which are 
marked characteristics of the Chinese 
(whether our course with them has or has 
not been of a similar character) give some 
basis for the suspicion that the flood of 
testimony in support of each 
‘ase is not always genuine. So does 
the fact, which I obtained upon high au- 
thority, that the first examination of the 
‘*suspects ’ while on shipboard is wholly 
perfunctory and mechanical, whereas the 
truly searching examination is made only 
after the alleged citizens have been long 
on shore, and have had ample time to as- 
sume a character and a familiarity with 
our institutions more or less in keeping 
with their assertion that they were born 
upon the soil. In the mean time the 
flood of official business has been swelled 
by the legal proceedings, and the anti- 
Chinese in the press and in politics have 
obtained an excuse for charging that a 
selfish interest in fees and emoluments is 
one of the influences that keep this door 
ajar. 

It will be seen that through this open- 
ing also the smuggling is very limited, as 
is the case on the southern frontier. 
Therefore the most serious breach of the 
exclusion law is that on the Canadian 
frontier, which, as we have seen, amounts 
to no more than 1500 a year, if not less. 
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MM\HE ‘falling weather” came hard 

upon its prophecy. All that day the 
clouds mustered. Films, lace-like and 
fretting the roseate heavens, thickened as 
the light gradually dawned, and were 
dense before the sun rose — dense, but 
white and semi-translucent, and a certain 
focus of opaque glister, slowly mounting 
and mounting the sky, gave token how 
the great chariot of the sun fared along 
the celestial highways to the zenith. No 
fierce monitions in this noiseless eclipse 
of the diurnal splendors of the rich sum- 



















Flower-sweet, white, and fair. 


Still as a lake at even is the air; 
The heavens are gloomed; 

A hopeful sign hung out by plain or hill; 

Only the etched brown trees and barren fields are there. 


How like a madman’s dream the thought of June! 
Shall this warped pipe e’e 
| That calls for liquid stops and languorous skill, 

The piper lying prone beneath a summer moon? 


IIL. 


And April airs be here! 
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HE world to-day is a nun in gray, 
And the wind is her wailing prayer 


like May, 


I mark not anywhere 


r swell with some soft tune 





And magic of the spring! 
It seizes on this bleak and sullen thing 
Called March, and see! 
Bland skies, faint odors as of slumbering flowers, 


in the bowers, 


A soft south wind, and, cradled in the wood, 
As sweet as womanhood, 

As shy as any maiden lured by love, 

The dimly flushed arbutus bloom above 


soon will peer, 
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mer-tide; the landscape lay in a lethargic 
shadow, and time seemed to wait some- 
where and to drowse dully, so long the 
hours loitered, so little did they change; 
the leaves hung still; a breathless, sultry 
pause bated the pulses of the world. In 
the afternoon—one who judged of time 
by the sun might hardly know were it the 
impending cloud or the approach of night 
—this long monotony of the atmosphere 
was broken by a gradual darkening, and 
presently an almost imperceptible rain 
was gently falling. The air was dank, 
the lungs expanded to longer and longer 
respirations, and the clouds were coming 
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down the mountain-sides—coming in 
fleecy ranks along the dark purple inden- 
tations which marked the ravines, the 
vanguard with broken flakes that sug- 
vested the woolly leaders of the flocks. 

‘‘Look yander at the sheep, Moses,” 
Letitia adjured the infant as he sat on the 
floor of the porch — ‘‘ look yander at the 
flocks o’ the old man ez herds the clouds 
on the bald o’ the mounting.” 

Moses stared with inconceivable im- 
pressions at the fictitious sheep, and 
more than Gnee looked up with a con- 
templative eye and a sensitive lip at Le- 
titia to hear again of the fabled herder 
whose flocks wore this tenuous guise. 
How much he believed, how much he 
understood, must ever remain a matter 
of conjecture. He hearkened to all that 
was told to him which trenched upon 
the wonderful lore of the nursery, but 
maintained the while the inscrutable, 
impenetrable reticence of the infant who 
can but who will not talk. And now all 
similitude of flocks was lost in a sudden 
precipitation of the cloud masses toward 
the valley. Gullies, abysses, the river, 
every depression seemed to exude vapors, 
to hang suspended in the air, till they 
were met by the downward rush. All 
at once a louder patter was on the little 
slanting roof of the porch, and upon its 
floor the drops, glittering in their elastic 
rebound, multiplied till Letitia, catching 
Moses under the arms, bore him within, 
his feet sticking straight out, conserving 
his sitting posture, and deposited him on 
the broad hearth before the fire. And at 
last—whether the night or only its dull 
simulacrum—darkness descended.  Leti- 
tia, looking forth from the open door, 
could see the pale shifting mists rather by 
the glow from the hearth than by the aid 
of such gray and sombre twilight as might 
linger without. The rain fell invisibly in 
the midst of the vapors; only the detached 
drops that pattered upon the edge of the 
floor of the porch gave out a steely gleam 
as they smartly rebounded and fell again. 
The room was all the cheerier for the dull 
and dank aspect of the world without. 
The spinning-wheels drawn up to the cor- 
ner of the hearth promised an evening full 
of quiet industry and a musical whirring 
pleasant to hear. The warping bars, on 
the opposite side of the brown wall, were 
full of color, much red predominating in 
many shades, for Moses had early seemed 
to notice the rich, brilliant tint, and it 


had won his rare approval. Indeed so 
much Turkey red went into the fashioning 
of his garments that the hanks of yarn 
and cotton designed for them hanging 
from the ceiling served to brighten the 
room, as if a bizarre decorative effect had 
been intentionally sought. The fire blazed 
merrily, and the light flashed back from 
the barrel of the rifle that rested on its 
rack of deer antlers. 

Letitia, in her faint blue dress, moved 
deftly about, giving a touch here and 
there to set things in their even-tide order, 
murmuring as she went a little song, 
scarcely a tune, more like the fragmentary 
melodies that the mountain brooks sing 
on their way to the valley. ‘‘A cur’ous 
sort’n psalmin’ what she makes up out'n 
her own head,” her mother used to say, 
with that rural distrust of all out of the 
usual experience. An ash cake was bak- 
ing under the clean silver-gray mounds 
at one side of the great fire, which was too 
large almost for comfort, for the air was 


nut chilly, albeit both doors and windows 


stood open, and too hot even for its purpose 
of cooking supper, for now and again the 
eggs, also roasting under the ashes, gave 
token by a sharp crack that one had suc- 
cumbed unduly to the heat, had burst 
and spilled its yolk. On each occasion 
Moses, sitting after his lowly habit on 
the floor before the fire, gave a nervous 
little jerk, and looked with a certain anx- 
iety at his mother, aware that all was not 
well in the domestic administration. Ad- 
elaide, kneeling by the hearth, frowned 
almost mechanically, and forgot the mis- 
hap the next moment. Presently she 
looked up at the grayish blackness that 
filled the squares of door and window. 

‘*T dun’no’ whether it air night or no,” 
she said, the red live coals that she had 
raked out upon the hearth casting a dull 
reflection upon her oval face and large 
dark eyes. ‘‘I mought be too forehanded 
a-gittin’ supper fur aught I know.” 

*Ye'll find out whenst it air supper 
time by the comin’ o’ Baker Anderson,” 
remarked Letitia. ‘‘That boy air wound 
up ter the very minute. His folks never 
kin need a clock ter find out what's meal- 
times, nor ter look at the sun. Mus’ bea 
great comfort ter ennybody ter hev sech 
a punctual stommick in the house. My 
mother would dote on feedin’ him.” 

And sure enough presently here was 
Baker, a great thumping boy of sixteen, 
with a man’s frame and a callow, square, 
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beardless, sheepish face, as conscious of 
his feet as if he were a centipede, as con- 
scious of his big hands as if he had a hun- 
dred. All the grace and the strength of 
his muscles deserted him at the door, 
where he hesitated as if he doubted how 
he should before all these spectators ever 
reach the chair by the fireside which he 
Then he made a trem- 
ulous rush, deposited himself sidelong 
upon it, and looking up from under his 
straight eyebrows, said, with a gasp, 
‘**G'evenin’, Mis’ Yates.”’ 

He did not dare to address Letitia, so 
conscious was he of her latent mockery, 
and of her knowledge of the criticism 
upon the household which he had made 
in his innocent confidences to his aunt, 
who had ruthlessly repeated it to the par- 
ties in interest: he had said that he had 
no objection to Mis’ Yates, but that Leti- 
tia eyed him ez ef she could sca’cely keep 
from laffin’ at him, an’ Moses eyed him 
ez ef he could sea’cely keep from smackin’ 
his jaws; an’ ‘twixt ’em both he hardly 
knew whether he stood on his head or 
his heels; an’ ef ’twarn’t fur Mis’ Yates, 
he an’ his rifle would make tharselves 
sca’ce at Steve Yates’s cabin. 

To the manners of Moses, indeed, one 
far less sensitive than the guest might 
readily have taken exception. From 
time to time he frowningly surveyed 
Baker, knitting his scanty brows, and 
always crooking his fat dimpled arm 
above his forehead whenever he renewed 
his gaze, and although this gesture is 
not among the generally accepted ex- 
pressions of contumely, it had especial 
capacities to convey a flout. Poor Baker 
had expected gambols with the infant to 
be a means of lessening the awkwardness 
of his self-consciousness, and to put him 
on a more easy basis with the household. 
Mrs. Yates often felt herself obliged to 
apologize for the unfriendly conduct of 
Moses, and even to expostulate with the 
great Dagon, and beg him to mitigate his 
severity. He seemed instigated to this 
course in some sort, the boy felt, by the 
malice of an old dog, brindled a bluish- 
gray and white, who had adopted a 
senile vagary that the visitor harbored 
wicked intentions against the household 
hero, which he evidently felt delegated to 
frustrate. He always came, upon the 
boy’s entrance, and placed himself  be- 
tween the guest and the precious “leetle 
Mose,”’ who found the animal’s sides, cush- 
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ioned with fat, a sufficiently soft and com- 
fortable pillow, and was wont to lean upon 
him, resting his downy head and fine 
pink cheek on the dark tigerish hair of 
the thick neck—the formidable fangs of 
the brute’s lolling open mouth, the fiery 
eye and rising bristles, bearing fierce con 

trast to the delicate infantile curves and 
coloring of the child’s face. Here nightly, 
until Baker Anderson was led off to his 
slumbers in the roof-room, the dog sat im 

movable, now and then emitting a growl 
if he so much as glanced at Moses. Mrs, 
Yates could only redouble her suavity to 
the household defender, and add some 
soothing dainty to the supper. ‘‘ I made 
this johnny-cake express fur you-uns, 
Baker,” she would say. And when he could 
no longer be fed, she exerted herself to en- 
tertain him in the brief interval before the 
young fellow, tired out with the day’s 
ploughing or hunting, would succumb to 
the heat and the stillness, and nod before 
the fire. Doubtless this talk was a salutary 
necessity for Adelaide, for the days were 
full of tears, and the nights of sighs and 
wakeful hours, and dreams of vague un 

happiness and discordant, half-realized ter- 
rors. Letitia’s smiling assurance, ‘‘ How 
ye an’ Steve air a-goin’ ter laff an’ laff 
over this some o’ these days!” she could 
not accept, although it was grateful to 
hear, and she would still her sobs to listen 
to its iteration. But poor Baker, when 
awake, called for all her sympathy and 
countenance, thus helpless amongst his 
enemies, and so sorrow must needs be for- 
got for a time. 

They all sat thus this evening; the sup 
per cleared away, the hearth swept, one 
of Moses’s red stockings for winter wear 
growing under the needles in Adelaide's 
hand, the little flax spinning-wheel awhir 
as Letitia drew out the long thread, the 
baby half drowsing on the fierce old dog’s 
neck, the doors all aflare, when a sudden 
chill wind sprang up. They heard it rising 
far, far away—a deep, hollow murmur, 
all unlike the throbbing of the cataract, 
which was ceaseless in the darkness, beat- 
ing like the heart of the night; it came 
stealthily down through the gap in the 
mountain, and the trees, hitherto silent 
and motionless above the little house, 
suddenly fell to trembling and clashed 
thew boughs, and long-drawn sibilant 
sighs shook all their rustling foliage. 

‘** Listen!” Letitia said, her foot pausing 
on the treadle, as she turned her brilliant 
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azure eyes to the night all black without. 
‘“'Thar’s the last o’ the rain and the fog.” 

The drops were redoubled on the roof, 
but presently they grew fewer, discursive, 
and now sounded only the fitful patter of 
those shed by the foliage where they had 
lodged. 

A more turbulent gust banged the bat 
ten shutters and shook the door, then 
went screaming, screaming through the 
black night, with a voice so dolorous and 
wild that more than once Adelaide put 
down her knitting, and looked up with a 
face pallid and agitated, as if she realized 
in the sound the utterance of the dreary 
grief that rent her heart. 

‘‘Shet the door an’ bar it up, Baker,” 
observed Letitia. ‘‘ Ye air younger’n me” 

with a mimicry of age—‘‘or I'd wait 
on you-uns.” 

The boy’s manner of shuffling to the 
door and window and securing them kin- 
dled a smile in her eyes. He could not 
encounter them when he was once more 
ensconced in the corner, so he chanced to 
glance at the old dog, which instantly 
growled, and then he was fain to stare 
sedulously into the fire. ‘‘I wouldn’t be 
s'prised none ef the coals war ter hop up 


an’ scorch me,” he said bitterly to him- 
self, for the inner man, or boy, was by 
no means the submissive, humble entity 
which the outward shy, awkward clod- 


dishness might intimate. The gusts had 
sprung after him upon the door, and shook 
it as if a hundred beasts had lain in am- 
bush there, baffled by his forethought. 

“Oh!” cried Adelaide, all her dis- 
traught nerves a-jarring. ‘‘ What do that 
sound like ?” 

‘*Like the wind,” said Letitia, bending 
her smiling face to the wheel,‘ the wind 
ez air stoppin’ the rain, an’ the corn crap ’I1 
be short. Don’t ye see Baker thar, drap- 
pin’ a tear, like a good farmer, ‘count o’ 
the drought that this leetle rain don’t 
break ?” 

Baker turned scarlet and shuffled his 
big feet and moistened his lips with his 
tongue, his traduced dry eyes, hot and 
angry, staring steadily at the fire. 

‘**One tear, Baker, shed fur sins mought 
go further than that leetle tear o’ yourn 
will go with the country’s corn crap.” 

Letitia spoke solemnly, and looked with 
affected gravity at the boy, who was so 
lugubrious under her teasing that she 
could not resist, and burst into a peal 
of laughter. His lips, too, mechanically 
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distended, exhibited two great unbroken 
arches of strong teeth. 

‘* Don't, don’t show all them teeth ter 
Moses, Baker,’ she adjured him, in pre- 
tended alarm. ‘* Think how bent on git- 
tin’ teeth he be now, an’ ef he war ter set 
his heart on hevin’ yourn too, how lone- 
some ye'd be ‘thout °em at meal-times !” 

Moses, hearing his name, roused him- 
self with an effort, looking over his 
shoulder frowningly, with a shrill little 
ill-tempered squeal, for he did not permit 
her to speak of him, and rarely to address 
him. 

‘* Oh, oh, listen at the wind!” cried Ad- 
elaide, unheeding them all. ‘It sounds 
like the voice o’ suthin’ that can’t rest in 
its grave.” 

‘* Waal,” said Litt, sturdily, ‘I ain't 
*quainted with that kind o’ harnts myself, 
ez ‘ain't got no better manners ‘n ter go 
screechin’ like the bad boys in the Cove 
arter a day at the still—’thout the excuse 
o’ bein’ in liquor, too. We'd better make 
mo’ stir ourselves, then we can’t hear em. 
Baker, mebbe ye mought gin us a song—” 
she bent a beguiling smile upon him—he, 
who could not even talk, to be asked to 
sing! ‘‘IThev got a notion ez you-uns be 
a plumb sweet singer.” 

Her air of coquetry and the implied 
compliment were of that phase of her 
manners far more formidable to the cal- 
low youth than even her open ridicule. 
He could have sunk through the floor. 
He knew that his blushes, his abashed 
and downcast eyes, were delightful to her. 
The indignation and resentment kindled 
by this reflection roused that more stal- 
wart personality of self-respect within 
him, and gave him courage to mumble, a 
trifle surlily, that she had better sing a 
song herself if she hankered for singing. 
To this she replied, with a sudden swift 
transition to patently mocking glee, 

‘‘T think so myself, Baker, I do think 
so, but I didn’t spose ye war so smart ez 
ter know it too.” 

And forthwith, to the accompaniment 
of the musical whir of her wheel, and the 
sibilant fugue of the wind in the trees, and 
the blare of the fluctuating flames in the 
chimney, she began to sing in a voice low 
and sweet, and while she sang a strange 
thing happened. 

As she drew the thread along, holding 
the end out in her hand with a graceful 
sweep of her arm, her blue fire-lit eyes 
full of pensive lights, her lips parted, her 
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tiny foot marking time on the treadle, she 
noted that one of the batten shutters, which 
had so regularly beaten in the blast against 
the window-frame, as the other did even 
now, had grown steady. All at once the 
fire-light leaped up with a keen glitter, 
and at the long narrow crevice between 
the shutter and the window she saw a face 
peering in so stealthily, a face so long and 
white and unrecognizable—seeming hard- 
ly human in the narrow section which 
the rift showed — that a sudden terror 
smote her heart, the words of the song 
rose to a scream, and, the wheel still whirl- 
ing, the thread in her hand, she pointed 
to the window, exclaiming: ‘‘The face! 
the face! I’m feared o’ the face!” 

Adelaide had sprung wide-eyed and pale 
to her feet; the dog, vaguely apprehend- 
ing the commotion, was fiercely growling. 
The clumsy boy had risen, overturning 
the chair with the motion, and at that 
instant the shutter slammed freely back 
and forth against the window-frame at 
the whim of the wayward gusts, and 
naught was there when the rifle was 
thrust to the crevice. 

‘Let him look down the muzzle o’ that 
now,” cried Baker Anderson, *‘ ef he’s so 
fond o’ peekin’!” 

‘* Don’t shoot, Baker, don’t shoot!” ex- 
claimed Adelaide, her face still drawn 
and white. ‘‘I reckon Litt didn’t see 
nuthin’, nohow.” 

‘“My eyesight bein’ sorter poorly, 
through agin’ so much lately,” the girl 
said, in her characteristic tone; but her 
own face was pallid, and as she leaned 
back in the chair she panted heavily. 

‘*Don’t fool me, Litt,” the other ad- 
jured her, with heart-break in her voice. 
‘War it Steve ?” 

‘*T never admired Steve,” Litt gasped, 
‘‘but I never thunk he war ugly enough 
ter be tarrified at the sight o’ him.” 

Moses, who had turned his head up- 
ward, and looked bewildered from one to 
the other, now burst into a piteous wail 
with tears and sobs, imagining, from the 
excited talk, that an altercation was in 
progress, for, singularly enough for one 
of his stern and belligerent character, he 
deprecated a quarrel, and resented all in- 
terchange of loud words. His mother 
knelt by him to pat him on the back; the 
old dog licked his bare pink foot. Letitia 
still leaned back in the chair, her fright- 
ened face all at variance with her usual 
gay bravado. 
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‘Who did it look like, Litt ?” demand 
ed Adelaide, not lifting her voice, and the 
peace-loving Moses, tolerating no quarre! 
that was not of his own making, turned 
his face, where the tears still lodged on 
the curves and in the dimples, to super 
vise the pacific answer. 

‘‘Like nuthin’ I ever see afore; like 
nuthin’ livin’,” Litt barely whispered. 

Adelaide’s face blanched even in the 
red fire-light. The hand that patted Moses 
trembled as she knelt beside him. 

Baker Anderson’s blood was merely 
slightly stirred. The bluff courage with 
which he was endowed—no less sturdy be 
cause callow—enabled him to regard the 
demonstration as a welcome and exciting 
break in the monotony. He had consid- 
ered his stay here with his rifle as rather 
the result of a senile whim on the part of 
his uncle than because any danger might 
menace the deserted Yates household. He 
was glad to have his presence and that of 
his weapon justified by some simulacrum 
of fear and trouble. Litt fancied that she 
detected in his manner a relish of her ter 
rors. At all events, he evidently sud- 
denly thought wel: enough of himself to 
venture an observation: 

“Ye needn’t be ’sturbed none, Mis’ 
Yates. "T'warn’t nobody, mebbe. Ef ye'd 
like fur me, I'd take my rifle an’ sorter 
tramp round the yard a leetle an’ look 
out.” 

‘*No, no, bide whar ye air,” cried Mrs 
Yates. ‘‘ Litt say,” she faltered, “it 
moughtn’t — be —alive,” her voice qua 
vered to silence. 

‘Oh, thar ain’t nobody buried close 
enough round hyar ter git ter ’sturbin’ 
we-uns, Mis’ Yates,” Baker reassured her 
with a capable swagger. 

So fully had his sense of superiority 
been restored by the demonstration of the 
imperviousness of his courage that it seem- 
ed impossible that he should ever have 
quaked before that small bully in blue, 
even with her beautiful and bewildering 
eyes and her smiling lips and the keen 
whetted edge of her ridicule; he glanced 
hardily at her as she still leaned back in 
her chair, limp and prostrated by the 
fright, the overturned spinning-wheel at 
her feet. Oh, it was a great thing to be 
a man—or a boy who thought himself 
a man—even burdened with a pair of 
big clumsy feet, and several superfluous 
hands, and a tongue tied in the presence 
of small bright-eyed bullies in blue! He 
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was emboldened to evolve a theory of his 
own concerning the conduct of ghosts, 
which was doubtless as worthy of respect 
as any such theories ever are. 

‘‘Harnts don’t wander much gineral- 
ly,” he said. ‘‘ They hang round thar own 
buryin’-groun’ mainly. Ye kin see ‘em 
of a moonlight night, they say, a-settin’ 
on thar graves, an’ lookin’ through the 
palin’s 0’ the church-house yard-—though 
[ ‘ain’t viewed none, myse’f. An’ some- 
times they walk whens! fraish-buried in 
thar kin-folkses’ house.” 

‘*Oh, Baker!” interpolated Mrs. Yates. 

‘But ye’ain’t got no fraish-buried kin, 
Mis’ Yates,” Baker hastened to stipulate. 
‘‘Steve air alive an’ hearty, else ye’d hev 
hearn ‘bout him, bad news bein’ a fast 
rider. An’ thar ain’t no graves in the 
neighborhood, an’ so thar ain’t no harnts 
o’ course.” 

‘He hev tuk a census o’ sperits lately,” 
cried Letitia, with a tremulous laugh. 

‘‘Thar air the Leetle People’s buryin’- 
groun’ nigh hyar,” faltered Adelaide. 

But Baker Anderson had never heard 
of the ‘‘ Leetle People.” He looked mys- 
tified, and a trifle startled, despite the re- 
sourees of his courage; and, after she 
explained, he presently spoke with an 
insistent desire, most plainly to be ob- 
served, to exclude the Little People from 
the possibilities. 

‘*Mos’ likely it air jes some lazy loon 
a-goin’ home from the still or suthin’, an’ 
hearin’ the singin’, stopped to listen. Ez 
ter the Leetle People”—his voice drawled 
the words lingeringly, his eyes dwelt medi- 
tatively on the fire, he was evidently fall- 
ing under a morbid mysterious fascina- 
tion—‘‘I reckon ez they hev been lef’ be 
all these years mebbe they won't git 
a-goin’ at this late day.” 

The wind came and went in mighty 
surges; the trees groaned. Amengst it all 
one could hear the melancholy roar of the 
falls, and now and again a gust with a 
stealthy touch tried the door or the shut- 
ter, and went skurrying around the house 
with a rustle of the grass and the bushes 
to simulate a human flight. 

‘‘T wonder,” said Letitia, suddenly— 
she had lifted the spinning-wheel, had 
placed it before her, and was bending her 
face above it, still white from the nervous 
shock, as she righted the confusion of the 
tangled thread—‘‘ I wonder, Adelaide, ef 
ye ever hearn that thar Mr. Shattuck 
talkin’ much ’bout them Stranger People?” 
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‘*No—but I hev hearn Stephen tell 
‘bout’n it, an’ how he wants thar pearls 
on thar necks an’ thar leetle jugs an’ 
dishes, ez they thunk enough of ter hev 
buried with ‘em, ’lowin’ they’d be thar at 
the las’ day.” 

She paused in surprise. Letitia’s pale 
face had turned a vivid scarlet. 

‘* Adelaide!” she cried. ‘Do ye acti- 
ally b’lieve that? Ye ’pear plumb bereft, 
an’ ye talk like a fool. He ain’t wantin’ 
thar pearls an’sech. They ‘ain’t got none 
wuth hevin’!” 

‘*Why don’t he let ‘em stay in thar 
peaceful graves till the light shines in the 
east ?” retorted the other, with spirit. 

‘*He say,” Letitia went on, ‘‘he wants 
ter know ef they air small people sure 
enough, or whether they air jes com- 
mon Injun chil’n; he ‘lows he kin tell 
suthin’ o’ what nation they war by thar 
skulls an’ jugs an’ ornamints.” She 
paused, her eyes bright with a sort of be- 
wildered surprise. How she had remem- 
bered this strange talk of his! How she 
had laid it to heart! 

‘*Mr. Shattuck told about one man,” 
she went on, ‘‘that seen the skeletons of 
some Tennessee pygmies, an’ he writ in a 
book ez they war all grown up, but leetle, 
leetle folks, with thar teeth all separate an’ 
sharp at the p’ints, like a dog’s or a wolf's 
fangs.” 

Adelaide uttered an exclamation of 
horror. 

‘* An’ thar air lots o’ cur’ous leavin’s in 
Tennessee—bones o’ big animals sech ez 
thar ain’t none of now; an’ old forts 
with trees many hundred year old grow- 
ing over ’em, an’ built out’n stones; an’ 
strange paintings on high cliffs, what 
some say war done by folks in a boat 
whenst a flood war in the lan’; an’ cu- 
r’ous images an’ weepons, an’ cups an’ 
jugs sech ez can’t be fund nowadays no- 
whar. An’ of all the queer things an’ 
cur’ous tales in Tennessee, the Leetle Peo- 
ple take the lead.” 

‘“What do he want ter know thar na- 
tion fur?’ demanded Adelaide, stonily. 
‘*They lived, and they air dead. Let him 
take God’s grace for the wisdom of it, an’ 
ax no questions.” 

‘** Oh, ye take him fur a.common thief 
ez be arter the value o’ thar truck, like the 
ignorunt folks round hyar!” cried Letitia, 
repudiating kinship and the community 
with the pride of her new scientific acqui- 
sitions. 
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‘* Ye larnt that from him, too, I reckon ; 
-—a-girdin’ at yer own home folks!” said 
Adelaide, reproachfully. 

Letitia’s face was dyed even a deeper 
searlet. ‘‘Oh, he be some smarter’n folks 
in gineral,”’ she protested, nevertheless. 
‘* An’ Steve tole ye so, too, I’ll be bound.” 

This allusion struck home. 

‘* Waal, thar’s been enough an’ too much 
quar’lin’ over him now, Litt,” Adelaide 
said, sadly. ‘‘ Don’t let’s ye an’ me fall 
out’bout’n him. Sing some mo’—yer sing- 
in’ air powerful clearan’ sweet—sing some 
mo’.”’ 

Letitia, only half appeased, shook her 
head. ‘‘ My singin’ ’pears ter raise harnts, 
or the devils, or suthin’, ter-night. I can’t 
sing no mo’ with sech white queer faces 
ter peek through the window at me.” 

All her sparkle seemed quenched some- 
how; the airy wings of her wit were 
folded and trailing, and she was afoot, as 
it were, in the dust. 

This perception, subtly realized, embold- 
ened Baker Anderson to perpetrate in his 
turn a small jest at the expense of his late 
tormentor. 

‘*Oh, ye mought ez well sing,” he said, 
in a humorous, callow growl, and with an 
awkward wag of his square head. ‘I 
reckon ye never see nobody at the winder, 
*ceptin’ mebbe ’twar Fee Guthrie, ’shamed 
ter kem a-visitin’ ye every night, so he 
mus’ hev a look at ye whilst singin’, 
through the winder—he ‘lows ye be so 
powerful pritty.” And he grinned broad- 
ly in the pride of this achievement. 

For Felix Guthrie had repeatedly made 
one of the small party, talking chiefly 
about his obdurate soul, resistant to con- 
version, much as if it were an obstinate 
mule, until a late bedtime turned his 
steps from the door. But Letitia was 
neither discomfited nor roused by this un- 
precedented conversational effort on the 
part of the shy Baker. She only replied, 
in a dull, spiritless tone, ‘‘’Twarn’t Fee.” 

Her eyes, their fine color still asserted 
in the glow of the red embers, had in them 
a certain wonder, a sentiment of pain, a 
touch of fear. The boy’s words had given 
direction to her thoughts. Felix Guthrie 
would not have lingered to see her sing— 
he knew but vaguely that her face charm- 
ed him. He had no adequate sense of its 
beauty. She herself had learned it only in 
another man’s eyes—so loath they were to 
leave it, so fired with some subtle enthu- 
siasm forit. He could look at her silently 
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for hours; but surely, she thought, she 
could not have fancied in that sinister 
glimpse at the window any lineament that 
bore resemblance to him. And why 
should he linger without and peer in at 
the fireside group when the door would 
have opened willingly? It was not he; 
but who was it? And this mystery bore 
her company into the dull dead hours. 
She could not sleep; her eyes were open, 
and staring into the darkness long, long 
after slumber had enwrapped all others 
of the household. She was not restless, 
only wakeful, as if she should never 
sleep again. She marked all the succes- 
sive changes of the night. A long time a 
cricket shrilled and shrilled in some cran- 
ny of the room, and at last was weary, 
and so grew mute. An owl screamed 
once without, and was heard no more. 
Occasionally the dogs, who slept under the 
house, stirred and wheezed and changed 
their posture, bumping their heads against 
the floor as they moved, and were still 
again. The wind roved for a time list- 
lessly about the garden bushes, and at 
last was lulled amongst them. And then 
ensued a hush so intense, so prolonged, 
that it weighed upon her senses, alert to 
eatch and distinguish some sound that 
might break it. Naught. Not even the 
ashes crumbled in the wide chimney- 
place, where they covered the embers. 
So deep were the slumbers of Adelaide 
beside her, of Moses in his crib, that they 
hardly seemed to breathe. Darkness un- 
broken and silence absolute. Thus might 
she feel, she thought, without sound or 
light, if perchance she should wake some 
time in her grave, after she had lain five 
centuries, say, quite dead; as the Little 
People might feel, stirred to some merely 
mechanical sensation of falling to dust, 
in those quaint coffins that had become 
a curiosity bereft of human significance, 
of fraternal sanctity, so old, so queer they 
were. Thus they felt, no doubt, in the 
long pauses of the centuries while they 
slept and waited for the judgment. 

And with a sudden fear of a dull 
numbness stealing over her, she roused 
herself to a sitting posture, and slipped 
down from the high piles of the thick 
feather-bed to the floor. Her bare feet 
were noiseless as she crossed the room 
and sat down in a rocking-chair. The 
stones of the hearth were warm yet, and 
pleasant to the touch. She heard the 
dogs stir once again, and a young horse 
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that was at liberty without trot slowly 
around the cabin. 

What sort of lives did those Little Peo- 
ple lead here? she began to wonder anew. 
Was the grass so fine and soft and green 
in their time as now? Did the flowers 
bloom, and the sun shine, and the earth 
crow so fair of face in the long summer- 
time that the thought of death became 
inexpressibly repugnant, and one might 
wish it afar off, long, long to wait on this 
sweet existence? Oh, Little People, that 
it should have come at last! Oh, Little 
People, to lie so long and wait in gloom! 

Somehow the thought of the eventless 
passing of centuries to them gave her a 
more adequate idea of the quietus of death 
—its insoluble change. She felt stifling. 
She rose to her feet, opened the batten 
shutter near at hand, and looked out upon 
the night. The moon had risen; she had 
hardly thought to see it there, hanging in 
the gorge of the mountains above the 
falls. Melancholy and waning it was. 


She had never heard that it was a dead, 
burnt-out world of spent fires; she thought 
it of this life, and she welcomed the sight. 
Stars were out, and the clouds all gone. 


The dank breath of herbage sodden with 
rain came to her; the mists were barely 
visible, hovering above the dark ravines. 
The shadows were long. She saw the 
horse whose hoof beats she had heard, not 
drowsing, but standing beside a clump of 
bushes, his motionless head turned toward 
the mountains. The sound of the cata- 
ract was only a dull monotone,as if it slept 
in the dead midnight. And suddenly, as 
she stood there, with the moonlight on 
her white gown and her disordered hair 
and in her lustrous eyes, another sound 
smote her ear—the sound of a pickaxe 
striking suddenly upon stone. It came 
from the pygmy burying-ground. She 
heard it only once, for it came no more. 


VIII. 


Leonard Rhodes arose from the bed to 
which his wounds had consigned him 
when he was at last permitted to dis- 
pense with the vigilant care and alert 
fears of the ‘‘ yerb doctor.” The methods 
of practice of Phil Craig consisted large- 
ly in frustrating disastrous possibilities. 
“Ye can’t git up; ye mought fever,” he 
replied to every appeal. ‘‘Ye mustn't 
think *bout nuthin’; ye mought fever!” 
And after the extreme limits which had 
been assigned to Rhodes’s durance were 
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reached, the doctor revoked his promises 
of liberation, and required of him one day 
more prone upon the couch for full mea- 
sure. Rhodes might hardly have submit 

ted had he not been willing that the com- 
munity should think his hurt more serious 
thanit really was. He himself appreciated 
that the wound was as trivial as it might 
be. But there was something disastrous 
to the pretensions of a candidate in the dis- 
proportionate importance that had been 
attached to it—the insult, for its paltry 
sake, that his friend had offered to Mr. 
Pettingill, his host,and a man who habit- 
ually voted with the opposite faction ; and 
in a minor degree the slur cast upon the 
science of Phil Craig, who cared, however, 
as little as might be, looking upon Rhodes 
merely as an object of flesh and blood who 
might, under certain contingencies, per- 
versely undertake to fever. Most of all 
Rhodes deprecated the tragic conclusion 
of the midnight errand in his interest on 
which Steve Yates had been despatched. 
Although the community had generally 
accepted the conclusion that Yates had 
seized the opportunity for some unknown 
reason—a quarrel with his wife was fre- 
quently assigned as the cause—to flee 
the country, there were those who shook 
their heads darkly over the mystery, 
with misgivings and grim suggestions 
and hopes that ‘‘the body’ would be 
found some day. And from these ru- 
mors Leonard Rhodes feared the defeat 
of all his cherished schemes. It was a 
personal popularity which he sought to 
conserve. Party feeling ran very high, 
and in point of strength the two opposing 
factions were closely matched. It was 
only by virtue of his own superior quality 
of comradeship, his geniality,the fact that 
he was untried and had the fascination of 
novelty, and that he was held to possess 
certain elements of character challenging 
admiration—that he was brave, gay, deb- 
onair, full of generous high spirits—that 
he had expected to overbear the balance, 
swinging at an impartial poise, and tip it 
ever so slightly in his favor. How far 
this prospect had been wrecked, how in- 
dissolubly his name was coupled with ridi- 
cule or reprobation, he had hardly dared to 
consider as he lay at length watching tle 
light and shadow play in the full-leaved 
sycamore-tree close by the roof-room win- 
dow, the flash of sunshine on the white 
wings of the nesting pigeons by the chim- 
ney, the wolf-skins swaying from the raf- 
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ters, sometimes seeming, when the sun was 
low and the wind flickered, to reassume 
the symmetries of life, and to lurk there, 
with shining eyes and expectant motion, 
ready tospring. He could hear the river 
chant tirelessly its sweet low monody in 
its sylvan shadows; he knew the hour by 
the voice of the herds,and felt scant need 
of his watch ticking under his pillow; but 
most of all the flight of time was indi- 
cated by the sibilant wheeze of Mrs. Pet- 
tingill, often audibly conferring below- 
stairs concerning the patient’s dinner 
with the anxious, conscientious, cautious 
Craig, who seemed to consider all the dis- 
orders of the body to arise from the bad 
habit of eating to nourish it. His profes 
sional interdiction was upon almost every 
dish in Mrs. Pettingill’s répertoire; but 
his back would be hardly turned before 
her heavy lumbering step was on the stair, 
and her countenance, red from bending 
over the coals, would appear above the 
door in the floor, and she would emerge 
carrying in her hand her appetizing blue 
bowl, or one of her large willow-pattern 
plates that knew more antiquated delica- 
cies than often grace much finer ware. 
Corrugated consciousness of dereliction 
was on her face, but a resolute determina- 
tion to persevere in sinning. 

‘Ef Phil Craig hev got the heart ter 
starve ye, I ’ain’t,” she would wheeze. 
‘* An’ ef ye air so contrairy-minded ez ter 
die o’ this hyar leetle squab pie an’ roast- 
in’ ears—roasted in thar husks—an’ asmall 
taste o’ cheese and this transparent pud- 
din’, I'll jes swear I didn’t kill ye, an’ ye 
hed nuthin’ from my han’ but cold spring- 
water.” 

And having thus adjusted her deceit 
to the possible pursuit of the laws of the 
land, she would administer her dainties, 
often descending heavily to her lair below- 
stairs for a fresh supply. 

Thus it was that with all the hues of 
health, all his usual vigor of step and 
manner, Rhodes appeared once more be- 
fore the gaze of the constituents whom he 
fain would capture. 

‘*Hello! Ye've been ’possumin’, Len,” 
was the surprised cry that greeted him 
wherever he came. And although he 
might good-naturedly parry it, and re- 
spond to praise the ‘‘ yerb doctor's” skill, 
still the fact that he had been scarcely 
hurt at all went the rounds of the gossips 
and caused much speculation. 

‘“"Pwar a powerful onlucky hit fur 
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Steve Yates,” one of the mountaineers 
observed at the blacksmith’s shop one 
day, where a group Stood about the door. 
‘“*Ef’t warn’t fur that, he’d hev been hyar 
yit, I reckon.” 

‘“ Why did that Shattuck hev ter sen’ 
him a-skedaddlin’ off in the midnight fur 
another doctor-man when Phil Craig war 
thar handy ter physic him with every 
thing ez grows? That ‘pears powerful 
cur’ous ter me,” said the blacksmith, 
‘every time I git ter studyin’ ’bout’n it.” 

‘“Mark my words,” said an elderly 
wight, the smith’s father, who spent 
much time gossiping in his son’s shop 
he had a grizzled head of hair, on which 
his hat was tilted backward; a beardless 
face, full of the script of years; and a 
manner not less weighty and impressive 
because his opinions were in some sort im- 
peded by a toothless utterance, so did the 
evidences of age and experience lend value 
to his prelections—‘‘ whenst ye find out 
whar Steve Yates went, an’ what he went 
thar fur, ye’ll know why Shattuck sent 
him. They air tergether in that business. 
Mark my words!” 

The suspicion exploded like a bomb- 
shell amongst the coterie, doing great 
execution. It was so patent a possibility 
that Shattuck should have used his friend’s 
temporary unconsciousness and his own 
affected solicitude as a blind to despatch 
Steve Yates upon some mysterious errand 
of their own, from which he was never in- 
tended to return, that it amazed all the 
cronies that so obvious an idea had never 
occurred to them before. Far more nat- 
ura! than that Shattuck should experience 
so preposterous a fear for so slight a hurt. 
‘* Why,” said the old man, ‘‘ Rhodes looks 
ez survigrous ez that thar oak-tree !” point- 
ing to a kingly and stalwart specimen, 
full-leaved and flush of sap, in all its 
ample verdure, as it stood overlooking the 
barn-like place. Far more natural than 
that Shattuck should distrust the science 
of Philip Craig, far-famed as a ‘‘ yerb doc- 
tor,” and prefer Dr. Ganey, the man of 
nauseous tinctures and extracts and pills 
and powders, who was reputed, moreover, 
to have poisoned people by his ‘‘ store 
drugs,” and was known to have set a 
man’s leg, fractured by a fall, so that 
although he walked he could not run nor 
leap, and had had the good use of it never 
since—to send for him, with Phil Craig at 
hand! 

There were busy days after this at the 
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blacksmith’s shop, although not much for- 
ging was done, so completely did the mys- 
tery absorb both the frequenters of the 
place and its working force. They made 
a thousand guesses far from the truth, 
none of which seemed, even to the projec- 
tors, sufficiently plausible to adopt, until 
one day a conjecture, with all the coercive 
force of probability, came to their minds 
upon the receipt of strange news, which 
seemed to account at once for Steve Yates’s 
absence and Shattuck’s motive in employ- 
ing him on this wild-goose chase. 

On the previous day Shattuck had been 
singularly ill at ease. He was not a man 
vigilant for cause of offence, and when 
his friendship and trustfulness had been 
enlisted he was even obtuse to any change 
in the moral temperature of his associates. 
It had affected his nerves vaguely, in some 
wise too subtle to be definitely discrimi- 
nated, before the fact was even elusively 
present to his perceptions that Rhodes 
had begun to regard him differently, and 
that the new estimate colored his friend's 
manner. As this gradually grew upon his 
convictions, he received it with a sense of 
injury. He had in naught justified it. His 
presence here was not of his own motion. 
He remembered how Rhodes had besought 
his companionship upon this electioneer- 
ing tour; how he had painted the beauties 
of the country, the quaint character of its 
inhabitants; how he had promised the 
opening of a mound on his own land to 
feed his friend’s archzological fad, and a 
monopoly of all the curios that should be 
found therein, floridly offering them as 
lures, protesting himself, too, as under in- 
finite prospective obligations, and urging 
his own interest. ‘‘I have to have a 
friend along, and Lord knows I don’t 
want any of those Colbury galoots, with 
one word for me and ten for themselves.” 

And when Shattuck had acceded, and 
the peculiarity of his manner had proved 
attractive to the mountaineers, and enco- 
miums from the simple people followed 
him here and there, Rhodes had been im- 
pressed with the idea that his friend was 
an immense acquisition and a positive 
help in the canvass, in which small mat- 
ters of personal popularity would have to 
count against party principles. Few men 
in this world could be more engagingly 
genial and affectionate than was Leonard 
Rhodes at this stage of his onslaught 
upon the predilections of Kildeer County. 
Shattuck, who gave as slight attention as 
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might be to these circumstances and their 
influence upon his friend's manner, was 
only conscious that his heart warmed in 
turn. Vaguely aware though for some 
time he had been of the change, he expe 
rienced a shock when a surly preoccupa- 
tion, an intentional espousing of an oppo- 
site opinion, which evidently had no root 
in conviction, a dull monosyllable in re- 
ply, that was hardly reply at all, acquaint- 
ed him definitely with Rhodes’s state of 
mind and his indifference to its discovery 
—nay, that he rather courted a quarrel. 

The culmination came shortly after 
the mid-day dinner; they still sat in the 
dining-room and smoked their pipes over 
a small smouldering fire, for, despite the 
brilliance of a July day, the air was chill. 
They had gone back from Pettingill’s cab- 
in to Rhodes’s own house, some seven 
miles distant down the valley, and were 
re-established there. It had been unoccu- 
pied for many a year; the transient tenant 
merely rented the lands of the farm; the 
house and the furniture remained much 
as his grandfather had left it. It was a 
double frame house, with curiously low 
ceilings, and although it had been for fifty 
years amazingly fine for the district, it 
was not quite equal to Colbury ideals, and 
its owner often pondered upon getting 
rid of it when he should have a sufficient 
offer for its purchase. He had lately 
utilized it in some sort as a point of de- 
parture for his hill-country canvass of the 
two counties, being more convenient than 
periodic returns to Colbury, and he had 
in the kitchen a scornful colored couple— 
strictly townsfolk—languishing in exile, 
amazed at the lack of culture of the 
mountaineers, and by the fact that there 
was so large an extent of waste country 
in the world. 

‘* Ef Len Rhodes hatter be made Gov’- 
nor 0’ the State he ain't gwine ter do it by 
foolin’ dis chile agin up ter dis hyar miz- 
zable, destitute wilderness ter cook fur 
him, sure!” Aunt Chaney had remarked 
to the equally disaffected and lugubrious 
Uncle Isham, who had come to cut wood 
and feed the horses. 

Rhodes made no inquiry as to how they 
conirived to get through the lonely time 
during his absence, nor was he moved by 
their reproachful dark faces in the inter- 
ludes of his returns. They were fond of 
society, and ornaments of select colored 
circles in their normal sphere, and their 
imaginings had never pictured aught so 
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bereft of interest as this uninhabited space 
in the ‘‘ flat woods” so near to the great 
ranges. 

The house itself touched Shattuck’s pre- 
dilections. To him a peony, highly col- 
ored, on a black ground, in a mahogany 
frame, made a picture full of quaint 
character. The tall four-post bedsteads, 
with paper canopy emblazoned with a 
wreath of morning-glories, which sug- 
gested matutinal and industrial ideas 
rather than slothful lingerings beneath 
their fading blooms; the three or four 
carpeted steps at the bed foot, a sort of 
movable stair to enable one to mount into 
its comforts; the long serpentine sand- 
bag, which lay at the door to keep out 
the draughts; the view of mountains, 
blue far away, darkly bronze near at 
hand, that was visible from the tiny panes 
of every window—all combined to so sug- 
gest the past, to so disunite it from the 
present, that imagination needed scant 
else to set these dim rooms astir again 
with former occupants, and give him 
many an idle hour of pensive fantasies 
over his pipe. 

He had glanced out of the door as he 
strolled about the dining-room, which 
opened on the porch at the side of the 
house; a mass of grape-vines twined over 
its dank and rotting roof; the heavy clus- 
ters of fruit had ripened here and there to 
a rich purple, with a silver bloom upon it, 
and again showed only translucent amber 
globules trenching upon a roseate hue. 
Amongst them all a tangle of white mi- 
crophylla roses, their branches clamber- 
ing high, were splendidly in blossom, and 
through the vista he saw the distant blue 
peaks of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
with the elusively glimmering mists upon 
them. 

‘*Len,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘ you are a 
fool if you cut away that lot of grapes and 
roses. Let the porch rot. You can get 
a hundred such porches, but you won't 
come up with a tangle like that again in 
a lifetime.” 

Rhodes sat at ease; his legs were ex- 
tended at full length. His pipe was in 
his mouth, and his hat stuck on the back 
of his head; his richly brown hair was 
disordered on his forehead; his face was 
flushed, partly from the heat of the fire, 
partly from the smouldering irritation 
which Shattuck did not as yet divine; his 
nose, usually an inconspicuous feature, 
white and firm-fleshed, seemed swollen 





and red, as if he had been drinking; his 
ungraceful posture drew his waistcoat 
into creases, and his old claret-colored 
coat, with a velvet collar, seemed high- 
shouldered and ungainly as he stayed 
his shoulder-blades against the back of 
the chair. 

‘* Well, Pl undertake to do as I choose 
with my own,” he broke forth, suddenly. 
‘Tl put the axe to the root of the whole 
business if I want to.” 

Shattuck looked at him in amaze. 
‘Why, of course, and welcome. What 
do you mean?” His tone was surprised 
and wounded, but pacific. 

Rhodes, with a certain relief in liber- 
ating the pent-up tides of his vexation, 
went on with a visible increase of vehe- 
mence. ‘‘I mean that I have had about as 
much of your interference in my affairs 
as I have got a mind to put up with.” 
He spoke between his set teeth, and with 
a toss of his hair, prone to fall upon his 
face. 

Shattuck stood motionless, scarcely be- 
lieving he had heard aright. A flush had 
mounted through his thin skin. He hada 
dismayed and hurt expression that was al- 
most appealing. It was not that he found 
Rhodes’s displeasure itself so overwhelm- 
ing. That meant as little to him as might 
be. He was only aghast that Rhodes 
should make him feel it while a guest 
in the house. All the exigencies of hos- 
pitality hampered its recipient, and he 
hardly knew how to assert himself, how 
to lift his voice in defence. 

‘* Will you tell me how I have inter- 
fered with you?” he asked, an almost im- 
perceptible tremor in his tone. His eyes 
were fixed upon Rhodes, who did not 
meet them in turn, but kept his gaze upon 
the fire, still slowly smouldering. 

‘‘How? Well,I like that!” He cast 
his eyes up to the high mantel-piece, and 
laughed a little, showing his teeth—white 
and strong, but over-crowded and uneven- 
ly placed. 

With all his odd bits of learning, Shat- 
tuck knew little of human nature. He 
had mastered more of the science of crani- 
ology than of those fine aerial transient 
guests that the skull may house—retroac- 
tive motives and full- winged schemes, 
and, strongest of all, that moral harle- 
quin, coming and going, none knows 
whence nor whither, the impulse. A 
mad bull is hardly in a state of mind or 
on a plane of culture to appreciate an ac- 
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curately balanced syllogism, but Shattuck 
must needs offer logic to Rhodes: 

‘‘No stranger here could have influ- 
ence enough with these people to inter- 
fere in your affairs. I am a stranger 
here. I could not interfere even if I 
would. How couldIl? Why should I?” 

‘‘That’s what gets me!” cried his host, 
coarsely. ‘‘ Why you should have un- 
dertaken to send seventeen miles for a 
doctor to physic a small scratch on the 
head, and how you could insinuate to an 
old man, whose guest I was—had forced 
myself on him, in tact, as well as you— 
that he might be strung up if I should die 
in his house for no fault of his—it all 
passes my comprehension.” 

Shattuck’s flush grew deeper. His eyes, 
whose reproachful look the other never 
met, had a hot, hunted, harried look. 

‘*T wouldn’t have had it happen,” cried 
Rhodes, his hands clasped behind his tou- 
sled head, the change in his attitude add- 
ing to the dislocation of his aspect and 
the precariousness of his posture, his chair 
still balanced on its hind legs, his own 
legs still stretched out at full length—‘‘I 
wouldn’t have had Steve Yates sent on 


that lonely road at midnight on my er- 
rand, if I had known it, for a million—a 
quadrillion of dollars.” 

‘*Money seems really no object,” Shat- 
tuck retorted, somewhat in his host’s own 


vein. His eyes were alive and alert now. 
The dull, hurt look had vanished. He 
was moved to defend himself against a re- 
proach, unjust, indeed, but which his own 
troubled heart and tormented conscience 
and sensitive consciousness had often 
urged in their reasonless impunity. He 
was in naught to blame that any evil 
had befallen Yates—this he knew full 
well—and still he regretted, and still he 
reproached himself. And because of this 
he had become expert at his logical self- 
defence, and he sprang to its weapons as 
if for his life. 

‘*A lonely road!” he sneered. ‘‘ A late 
hour! As if I, a stranger in the country, 
did not travel it alone, and at midnight 
too, to escape the heat of a daytime jour- 
ney, as everybody does who has occasion 
to take it. I took excellent care of my- 
self upon it. I met nothing but a rab- 
bit or two and a few stray cattle. It 
never occurred to me that Yates was 
not as safe on that road as in his own 
house. And I did not ask him to go. He 
volunteered. I did make too great a com- 
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motion over your being hurt, and I ad- 
mit it. I was a fool for that; and I was 
mistaken —considerably—both in the na- 
ture of the wound and the man that got 
it. I gave myself too much solicitude al- 
together, far more than the subject war- 
ranted.” 

His eyes had succeeded in meeting 
Rhodes’s at last, but they saw little of 
what was before them. The candidate 
had lowered his arms to a normal posture ; 
the forelegs of his chair had dropped to 
the floor; he sat erect, alert, looking in- 
tently and deprecatingly at his angry 
friend, so hard to rouse, so thoroughly 
roused at last. Rhodes was of that tem- 
perament best controlled by the exhibi- 
tion of a counterpart emotion. Shattuck’s 
anger quelled his own. He was eager to 
interrupt, wincing under the low-toned 
words, husky with passion. He was of 
versatile capacities ; he could be a balance- 
weight were there no one else to keep the 
poise. His anger was only indulged un- 
der the license of impunity. It had evap- 
orated as if it had never fired his blood. 
He received the demonstration with a pal- 
pable surprise—as though he had done 
naught to provoke it—when his friend, 
turning toward the door, said, ceremoni- 
ously, 

‘* And now, Mr. Rhodes, if you will add 
to your kind hospitality, for which I am 
indebted, the favor of ordering my horse, 
I will trouble you with my ‘interference’ 
no more.” 

Even Shattuck felt that he had gone 
too far, that he had needlessly quarrelled 
on a small provocation, when the other 
called out naturally: 

‘‘ Why, Shattuck, Iam surprised! You 
ought to be ashamed ter get mad so easy, 
when you know how I’m bothered and 
tormented out of my life. And with so 
much at stake! And you won’t let me 
growl a little bit here with you at home, 
when I can afford to growl nowhere else, 
confound it! You ought to be ashamed!” 

Shattuck hesitated. He cast a worried, 
agitated glance out of the window into 
the large freedom of the sunshine and 
the wind and the flying shadows of the 
fleecy summer clouds. There came a 
day when he remembered the moment, 
when he regretted that he had not rid- 
den off into the buoyant midst of these 
lightsome elements. But at the time it 
seemed impracticable. There was some- 
thing ludicrous, even more, unbecoming 
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a gentleman, in leaving a friend’s house 
in a pet, with the host’s reproaches sound- 
ing in his ears, to be matched only by the 
bitterness of the guest’s sneering retorts. 
There was, it is true, that implacable pride 
within him to which forgiveness is an 
unimagined possibility, and every fibre of 
it was poignantly astir. He did not con- 
ceive it possible that he could ever over- 
look Rhodes’s lapse into the blunt speech 
of angry sincerity, unjustified by what- 
ever he might have come to feel. But he 
must have the semblance of comity and 
courtesy. In fact he could hardly be- 
stride his horse and ride away from the 
man’s door without this friendliness, spu- 
rious though it might be, in his farewell. 
His face gave such token of his train of 
thought that Rhodes, although seeing him 
hearken to the suggestion of amity, did 
not swing back to the half-veiled surli- 
ness, too often the effect of an accepted 
effort at reconciliation. 

‘*Lordy mercy! I'll let the weeds grow 
sky-high if you want to see the place go 
to rack and ruin,” he said, as he bent for- 
ward to scoop up a coal in his pipe after 
the rural fashion he affected. ‘‘ I didn’t 


think you'd treat me so mean—the only 


friend I’ve got left; a broken reed, sure!” 
with a glance of reproach. ‘' You might 
afford to let me maunder, and blame you 
or anybedy else, I should think, for the 
confounded affair. As I’m likely to lose 
my election by it, I might have the poor 
privilege of a scape-goat.”’ 

**T won't play your scape-goat, I thank 
you very much,” said Shattuck, his eyes 
eager with his wish to go, still hovering 
about the closed door. 

‘*So I perceive,” said Rhodes, shortly. 
Then, with a change of tone and an ap- 
pealing glance of his dark brown eyes: 
‘* But, for God's sake, Shattuck, don’t run 
away and leave me the minute I flounder 
into a lot of bothers! For the Lord's 
merey! try to put up with mea little, and 
let me grumble once in a while, for I do 
swear to you this whole thing has put me 
nearly ‘beside myself. You know it isa 
canvass of personalities, and there’s no 
telling the use this will be to Devens and 
his friends. If I can’t carry these moun- 
tain districts I’m done, for the party issues 
will beat me like hell in Colbury and 
round about.” 

He took out of the breast pocket of the 
old claret-colored coat the envelope of a 
letter, which was scrawled over with fig- 
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ures pertaining to the relative population 
of the mountain districts, with an approx- 
imative calculation of the votes which he 
and his opponent might respectively re- 
ceive. The smoke from his pipe curled 
between the paper and his eyes, but not 
even its sinuous vagaries served to alter 
the obdurate result, nor had his disaffected 
anxious gaze any effect, however slight, 
although he scanned these estimates forty 
times a day. 

‘*T wish to God I knew where that con- 
founded fellow Yates was!” he exclaimed. 
‘*They’ll all have it that he died on ac- 
count of my selfishness, being forced into 
Lord knows what dangers in my service.” 
Then, with the politician’s instinct for a 
popular pose, even at his own fireside, and 
with a man whom he did not care nor 
seek to deceive, he continued: ‘‘ And for 
his sake, Shattuck, I’m more troubled 
than for my own. Why, I give you my 
word of honor, I hardly knew how to 
speak to his wife—I nearly said his widow 
—when I went to the house yesterday. 
And I couldn't look at that child of his. 
It’s a calamity to them—a tremendous 
calamity—and I am concerned in it; and 
the Lord above knows I had no more to 
do with it than if I had been as dead as 
Hector!” 

Shattuck had seated himself, his elbow 
over the back of the chair, his chin in 
his hand. He frowned heavily as he 
looked absently out of the tiny window- 
panes at the blue mountains, with so un- 
seeing and troubled a gaze that Rhodes 
began to perceive that he had not only 
his own anxieties to control, but those 
of his friend as well. He sighed to as 
sume the double load. He had a defi- 
nite appreciation, however, that his posi- 
tion would hardly be bettered by his 
friend’s desertion of him at this moment, 
when he could not control the reasons 
therefor which Shattuck might give in 
his anger, and his opponent devise with 
so illimitable a license as speculation. 
He came to wish that he had let him go, 
but at that moment he exerted all his re- 
serve force of geniakty to heal the wound 
and frustrate his departure. 

‘Oh, come on!” he cried out, sudden- 
ly, springing up actively, stretching both 
arms above his head, shaking out first 
one leg and then the other, that the trou- 
sers might slip down over his long boots, 
and seeking to rid himself of that stupor 
which waits on drowsing before a fire out 
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of season—‘‘come on! We are fairly 
baked before this fire. What ails that 
old nigger to build a big enough fire 
this weather to barbecue himself—and I 
wish he would! I'll order both the horses, 
and we will get out into the air, and get 
the cobwebs out of our brains. We'll 
ride up to Fee Guthrie’s on the mountain, 
and Ill do a little electioneering, and 
show I bear no malice to him. And 
you'll see if he won't let you go digging 
around on his Jand in the Cove for your 
pygmies. I declare I haven't treated 
you right, old fellow;” he clapped his 
hand jocularly on his friend’s shoulder 
as they stood facing each other, and his 
manner of friendliness was not impaired 
although he did not fail to see that Shat- 
tuck winced almost imperceptibly at his 
touch. ‘* You haven’t got a thing in the 
world but that old jug out of my mound” 
—and he glanced with a careless eye at a 
strangely decorated jar on the high man- 
tel-piece—‘‘and not a bone of a pygmy 
yet. Maybe Aunt Chaney could fool you 
with a beef bone or two—ha! ha! ha!— 
hearing you set such store on bones, 
hey!” 

His discretion, his intuition, were at 
fault. There is naught of which the 
man of science, albeit the veriest ama- 
teur, is so intolerant as ignorant ridi- 
cule. His fleering laugh jarred Shat- 
tuck’s nerves, made sensitive by the or- 
deal of the morning, and his utter lack 
of appreciation of the meaning of that bit 
of pottery was as pitiable as if he lacked 
a sense, that of sight, for instance, and 
jeered at the idea of light. The human 
significance of it; the lost history of lands 
and peoples and civilization, of which it 
was a dim vague intimation; the flight 
of time that it so fully expressed ; the idea 
of death, of oblivion, of which it was so 
apt an exponent! Shattuck could not 
look at it without the thought of the 
hands that had carried it; the lips that 
had touched it; the strange, strange faces 
that had bent above it, reflected within 
its walls when full of water; the words, 
spoken in an unknown, forgotten lan- 
guage, of ambition or love or homely 
household usage, to which it had echoed— 
fora vibrant quality it had, porcelain-like. 
These immortal seeming essences were all 
gone; yet here was the dumb insensate 
bit of clay left for him to turn in his for- 
eign hands and ponder over with his for- 
eign fancies—the idea wrung every fibre 
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of feeling within him! And Rhodes’s 
laugh was the vulgarity of the vandal. 

The state of vacuity that does not feel 
and cannot know is made cognizable 
sometimes to the thinking and the feel- 
ing soul by a dreary sense of solitude, for 
which the consciousness of the finer sus- 
ceptibility does not compensate. It was 
not that Shattuck resented the fact that 
his friend’s limitations precluded his 
sharing these enthusiasms, as that that 
burden of isolation, that painful con- 
sciousness of a lack of congeniality, that 
yearning for fellowship, so poignant to 
the gregarious human animal, came upon 
him for the moment; a sense of being 
alone, out of the reach of his companion, 
beset him, and he found it bitter, albeit 
he recognized that his higher stand-point 
created the inaccessibility. 

Rhodes, once more in the saddle, was 
infinitely conversable. He had on the 
face which he took about with him on 
his canvass, his best expression, gay, gen- 
tle, kind; his conversation was full of 
country jokes, which he delivered with a 
rural drawl, and he was about as rustic 
a specimen as an educated man can well 
personate. He never dropped the char- 
acter for a moment, although he hardly 
cared to impress his friend with its value. 
Its lapses from his usual habit of speech 
revolted Shattuck in some sort, albeit the 
contorted language of the ignorant moun- 
taineers never grated upon his somewhat 
nice philological prejudices. One was 
the voice of affectation—an aping of boor- 
ishness and rusticity and yeoman simplici- 
ty, which Shattuck called by the not inapt 
name of ‘‘poor-mindedness”; the other 
was the natural speech and manners of 
those deprived of opportunities of cult- 
ure, and was entitled to respect as being 
the best they could do. 

‘*Bless your soul, Rhodes,” he said at 
last, with a touch of satire,‘‘ you needn't 
put so many negatives in a sentence with 
the kind object of pleasing me; I’m not a 
registered voter in either of your coun- 
ties. And I love you so that I’d vote for 
you, if I could, just as willingly for three 
or four negatives in a single negation as 
for eight. Save ‘em up, my dear boy. 
I remember the fate of the man who 
couldn’t say ‘No,’ but I must say I don’t 
think it impends for you at present.” 

‘*Hello! I didn’t know you were such 
a school-master. I'll have to mind my 
p’s and q’s, hey?” said Rhodes, with a 
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good-natured intonation, although he had 
flushed darkly at the taunt. 

So instilled into his blood was the in- 
stinct of policy, however, that he abated 
naught of his determination to conciliate 
his friend if possible beyond this merely out- 
ward truce. And now was illustrated how 
subservient is the science of propitiation 
to the object upon which it is exerted, for 
Leonard Rhodes had been held to possess 
the subtle art to an extreme degree, and so 
proficient had he become therein that he 
was wont to find its unctuous exercise a 
pleasure. Hecould but himself admire the 
dexterity with which he brought the con- 
versation to prehistoric America, especial- 
ly prehistoric Tennessee. He had paused 
when they had reached one of the high 
ridges about the base of the great moun- 
tains far above, and he called to Shattuck 
to observe that looking back toward his 
place they could distinctly see the mound, 
and that looking forward down the mul- 
titudinous defiles amongst the ranges the 
pygmy burying-ground might be loca- 
ted by the proximity of the cataract, a 
mere cascade in the distance, an emerald 
gleam and a glittering, white, plume-like 
waving. Thence the transition was easy 
to the many antiquities found within the 
State. To his surprise, Shattuck seemed 
incomprehensibly to hold back and to 
grow reticent. Rhodes had material to 
work upon far different from the simple 
unsuspecting country folk. He had not 
thought that divination could so keep 
pace with most secret and supple inten- 
tion, and that his object was perfectly 
plain and unglossed to the man whom it 
sought to mislead. Shattuck was almost 
openly impatient of the topic on which 
he was wont to love to talk, and which he 
often could not be prevailed upon to relin- 
quish. He would not seriously discuss it 
now. When Rhodes demanded of him a 
theory concerning the ancient aboriginal 
races, based upon evidences of their ad- 
vanced civilization, he replied with un- 
characteristic flippancy that he was never 
acquainted with any of them, and that he 
could make a pretty pot of money if he 
had been. And when Rhodes, with that 
heavy assuming ignorance which is so 
ready to trench upon unknown, untried 
ground of laborious research, deeming all 
things slight and of small difficulty which 
are strange to its meagre acquisitions, at- 
tempted to argue certain theories upon 
which he had heard him descant, Shat- 


tuck left the disquisition to his host, not 
even affecting to set him right when 
Rhodes himself could feel that he was 
floundering. The candidate was wanting 
in any fine capacity to read character or 
conduct in its more delicate script, and 
Shattuck’s state of mind was as undeci- 
pherable hieroglyphics. Thus at eross- 
purposes they at last reached Guthrie's 
cabin high up on the mountain. 
IX. 

The house was the usual small log cab- 
in, so overshadowed, however, by trees, 
dense and dark, that not the whole struc- 
ture, but only the tiny poreh and door 
were visible down the dusky green vista. 
When the sun fell through the leaves it 
was in fleckings of abnormal lustre, so 
deep was the shade. Fowls pecked 
about in the long dank grass. From 
high. up on the mountain-side came the 
clear metallic clink of a cow-bell. A 
spring gurgled close at hand in the yard, 
and a vessel, with butter or milk in it, 
covered with a white cloth, was visible 
among the gravelly banks that bounded 
the spring branch. An old woman, tall 
and stalwart, sitting upon the porch, 
looked at the two visitors as they came 
through the bars and up the path; she 
had so forbidding an aspect that Shattuck 
was reminded of the superstition of ‘‘an 
evil-eye.” She gave them no greeting, 
but listened silently as Rhodes, having 
pulled himself together again into his 
genial, rustic, canvassing identity, asked 
for Felix Guthrie. He broke off short. 

‘* Now I wonder if you ain’t Mrs. Guth- 
rie!” he exclaimed. 

‘*Ye air a good guesser,” she said, with 
a sneer. ‘‘Who else would I be, hyar 
in Fee Guthrie’s house?” 

She wore nocap. Her hair, luxuriant 
and gray, was combed plainly down over 
her ears and caught in a heavy coil, that 
betokened its great length, at the back of 
her head. Her face in contrast was sal- 
low and parchment-like. The features 
were singularly straight; her eyes were 
dark, her spectacles were mounted upon 
her head, and her expression was un- 
smiling. It was hardly wonderful that 
Rhodes should have lost his balance, and 
he had a discomfited sense that Shat- 
tuck might relish the fact. Shattuck, 
however, was locking about with his 
usual keen susceptibility to the interest of 
new places and people. 
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‘‘T mean,” said Rhodes, confused, ** the 
second Mrs. Guthrie.” 

‘*T ain't the fust one, now, sure,” she 
said, her eves fixed upon him with a sort 
of pertinacious attention. ‘* An’ what's 
that to you?” 

Rhodes: made a mighty endeavor to 
cast off the influences that paralyzed his 
advances. ‘* You'd never guess, and so 
I'll tell you. I have heard my grand- 
father talk about you enough—how he 
danced with you at a bran dance down 
on Tomahawk Creek. Remember old Len 
Rhodes? Young Len, he used to be; but 
I'm young Len now, myself.” 

Her face changed suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly that one might wonder that it 
did not creak, so stiff and immobile had 
the features seemed. There was a new 
expression in her eye—a sort of glitter of 
expectancy. 

‘* What did he say, this hyar old young 
Len Rhodes 0’ yourn? What did he say 
‘bout'n me?” She had a cautious air, as 


if she reserved her opinions. 

Rhodes had taken off his hat and was 
leaning against the post of the porch, al- 
though he still stood upon the ground. 
He burst into sudden laughter that seem- 


ed to startle the somnolent dark stillness 
of the shadows. 

‘*Oh no, Mrs. Guthrie,” he cried, arch- 
ly. ‘*You don’t catch me that way. 
You'll be saying next thing that because 
I'm running for the Legislature I'm go- 
ing round the country trying to get votes 
by flattering the ladies. I don’t know 
what the tother Len Rhodes said to you 
that day at the bran dance on Tomahawk 
Creek years and years ago, but this Len 
Rhodes ain’t a-goin’ to repeat any of his 
second-hand compliments, not if he knows 
himself, and he think he do!” 

A faint color was in her parchment-like 
cheek, a yellow gleam in her black eyes; 
the woman seemed to have grown sud- 
denly young! A moment ago the idea 
might have been ridiculous, but now it 
Was easy to see that she must have been 
beautiful—most beautiful. And she was 
determined to hear the words in which 
old Len Rhodes—in her day young Len 
Rhodes, the judge’s son, and the richest 
and most notable man in all the county — 
had celebrated the fact. Her vanity still 
burned, albeit embers. How long, how 
long since fuel had been brought to feed 
this fire, that nevertheless would die only 
when her breath might leave her! 
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‘Oh, ye air jes a-funnin’! Ye can’t 
remember nuthin’ yer grandad tole ‘bout 
the gals he danced with forty-five year 
ago. He couldn't tell em one from t’other 
hisself arter twenty year had passed. Gals 
is mos'ly alike,” she added, with a con- 
sciousness that Rhodes had knowledge, as 
far as she herself was concerned, which 
contradicted this humble assertion. She 
smiled upon him. ‘‘ Ye mus’ git in the 
habit o’ tellin’ a heap o’ lies electioneerin’. 
An’ ye feel like ye mought ez well bam- 
boozle one or two old wimmin ez not 
’mongst the men. A few lies mo’ or less 
won't make much diffe’nce in the long 
count agin ye at the jedgmint-day.” 

‘Tl tell you something that’s got the 
ear-marks of truth—something that Len 
Rhodes told me about you,” declared 
Rhodes, apparently led on and overper- 
suaded into loquacity—‘‘ something that 
I couldn’t know of myself. Ain't that 
fair, Shattuck? This is my friend Mr. 
Shattuck, Mrs. Guthrie. I carry him 
around to keep the girls from running off 
with me. The other Len Rhodes had no 
such trouble when you knew him, I'll 
be bound the main thing was to keep him 
from running off with the girls. Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

Mrs. Guthrie bent her softened and un- 
recognizable face upon Shattuck, and said 
that he was “‘ right welcome” and she was 
glad to see him. Then she turned to the 
candidate, with an anxiety which was al- 
most pathetic, to hear that younger self 
praised in the repeated words of a man 
she had known forty-five years ago. 

‘* Waal, I'll know the ear-marks of the 
truth whenst I hear it,’ she prompted his 
lagging resolve. 

‘* Your name was Madeline Crayshaw,” 
he began. He was gayly fanning himself 
with his hat. 

‘““Ye could hev fund that out enny- 
whar,”’ she said, expectantly. 

‘* And your eyes were black,” he went 
on, with an air of gallantry. 

‘* They air yit,” she interposed, flashing 
them at him. 

‘‘And for all your eyes were black, 
your hair was as yellow as gold, a yard 
long. Could I find that out now by look- 
ing at you ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘And Len Rhodes said you looked 
when you danced for all the world ‘like 
a lettuce-bird a-flying.’” 

‘*Who would hev thunk o’ hearin’ that 
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old foolishness agin?” she cried, her eyes 
dim with pleasure. ‘I don’t look like a 
lettuce-bird now; some similar ter a ole 
Dominicky hen,I reckon,stiddier a lettuce- 
bird. But that war the word on the tip o’ 
Len Rhodes’s tongue, for he never got tired 
o’ talkin’ o’ yaller hair an’ black eyes. I 
wonder the ooman he married at las’ warn’t 
no better favored,” she added, with a sud- 
den hardening of the lines of her features. 
**Sech a admirer o’ beauty ez he war! But 
he war a admirer o’ lan’s an’ cattle an’ 
bank-stock ez well; an’ yer granmam war 
mighty well off, ef she war little an’ lean 
an’ hed no head o’ hair at all, ter speak of.” 

Rhodes did not change color. There 
may have been those in his grandmother’s 
days ready to break a lance in support 
of the supremacy of her charms, but her 
grandson had no mind to enter such an- 
tiquated lists. He only said, with an elec- 
tioneering subtlety,—the development of 
which Shattuck watched with the admir- 
ing curiosity and wonder that he might 
feel concerning some acrobatic feat which 
he should, nevertheless, never desire to 
imitate or emulate,—‘ Yes, pretty girls 
had mighty little need of bank-stock and 
lands then, as now. Beauty always will 
be chosen. If you had a daughter now, 
you might make it up to me for having 
given my grandad the go-by.” 

She looked at him with narrowing lids, 
wondering if he truly thought it possible 
that his grandfather had been her rejected 
suitor—a gay gallant, who had danced 
with all the country-side beauties, among 
whom he was a toast, with his soft words 
and his flatteries sown broadcast, but 
who, when about to settle down, had 
chosen astaid, pious, educated wife, whose 
social status was such as to make his 
marriage a decided looking-up, even for 
him. Leonard Rhodes’s claim to rank 
with ‘‘the quality” was largely depend- 
ent upon her side of the house. The as- 
sumptions of vanity, however, have an 
elastic limit. Mrs. Guthrie stretched it, 
convinced that he believed that the rich, 
debonair, flirting son of the judge was 
in the old days the disappointed swain of 
asimple mountain girl. Thenceforward, 
when she set herself to boast of her youth, 
she claimed the trophy of his heart, dust 
and ashes long ago in the grave of the 
simple minded old gentleman, who had 
grown sober under life's discipline before 
he was forty, and had forgotten his merry 
youth save for a casual reminiscence. 





“Yes,” continued Rhodes, ‘‘I ought to 
be coming up here to see some lettuce- 
bird of a girl, instead of those hulking 
step-sons of yours, Fee and Ephraim, and 
humbug ’em into voting for me. Make 
‘em vote for me, Mrs. Guthrie. You owe 
me one now—you owe me one for the old 
time’s sake.” 

‘‘They needn’t kem home ter me ef 
they don’t vote fur ye,” she said, fasci 
nated with this fictitious conquest. She 
bore herself more proudly for it to the 
day of her death, although she knew in 
her secret soul the falsity of what he 
seemed to believe. On such slight fare 
as this can the vanity of a woman subsist. 

And when he turned casually and ask- 
ed, ‘‘Where are the boys, anyhow ?” she 
directed him to a barley field, where they 
were cradling barley, and told him to 
come back that way with his friend, and 
she would have a ‘‘snack” for them. 
Shattuck marked, as they started, the alac- 
rity with which she was rolling up the 
stocking that she had been knitting, and 
sticking the needles into the ball of yarn, 
her fine head, with its wealth of gray 
hair, distinct against the heavy vines that 
draped the porch. Their way took them 
around the side of the house in the deep 
lush grass, past the beehives all ranged 
by the fence, which was ascended and 
descended by a flight of steps, and sur- 
mounted by a small platform, and thence 
down through the orchard. Here the 
birds congregated in the thickly matted 
foliage. Only now and then at long in- 
tervals its dark green shadow was pene- 
trated by the sun. The warm fragrance 
of the so-called June apples was on the 
July air; the clover bloomed underfoot, 
and the bees boomed; the call of the jay, 
the sweet pensive cooing of a dove, sound- 
ed; then all was silence, save for a mere 
whisper of the sibilant wind. 

Rhodes took off his hat as he walked 
with the air of a need to refresh himself, 
his richly brown hair slightly stirring in 
the breeze. He cast his absorbed glance 
at his friend. 

‘*Ain’t she tur’ble ooman ?” he said, 
his electioneering ellipses sticking to his 
speech. 

** Not so very ‘tur’ble’ that I can see,” 
said his friend, with unnoticed mimicry. 

‘*Oh Lord, yes, she is!” And Rhodes 
wagged his head with an unequivocal 
sincerity. ‘‘I know folks say she was an 
awful termagant with her first husband, 
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who was a consumptive; and they did 
have a story *—he lowered his voice, and 
glanced cautiously around him — ‘‘ that 
she hastened his end to be rid of the both- 
er of nursing him. And then she mar- 
ried this fellow Guthrie’s father. And she 
made a perfect: jubilee up here a-beatin’ 
the childern. I know the tales about it 
iseter skeer me! I was a little shaver 
then, and I wouldn't go in the dark for fear 
of meeting her, though I had never seen 
her. At last one day Felix got his chance, 
and bit her arm nearly through, and ever 
afterward he clawed and bit and fought 
till she let him and Ephraim alone. Yes, 
my grandfather said she turned out ex- 
actly like he always knew she would.” 
‘Why, I thought you said he was in 
love with her,” exclaimed Shattuck, for 


Rhodes’s representation had borne such 
verisimilitude as might deceive a casual 
on-looker as well as one eager to be con- 
Rhodes cast upon him an amazed 


vineed. 
glance. 

‘* What!” he said, in his genuine “‘ qual- 
ity’ voice, as if this had touched the cli- 
max of the improbabilities. 

Shattuck marked the vibrations of pride 
and surprise ring out smartly. 

Then Rhodes, hesitating for a moment, 
added, ‘‘My grandmother was a lady. 
As to beauty”—the sneer about beauty 
had evidently rankled—* why, such things 
as prettiness and coquetry were never 
thought of in connection with her. She 
was a lady, and when you've said that 
you've said it all. And she was such a 
superior woman! My grandfather out- 
married himself more than any man you 
ever saw.” 

Shattuck was silent fora moment. ‘‘I 
thought,” he remarked at length, ‘that 
it was the American eagle who fluttered 
most through the rhetoric of electioneer- 
ing eloquence. I didn’t know that the 
lettuce-bird had superseded the big na- 
tional fowl.” 

‘*Oh,” exclaimed Rhodes, who had wait- 
ed on his friend’s words with a knitted 
brow, and he drew a long breath of com- 
prehension, ‘‘ grandpa did use to say the 
prettiest girl he ever saw was this Made- 
line Crayshaw. He never saw her but 
once. It was at a bran dance on Toma- 
hawk Creek—some sort of a political com- 
motion, speechifying in favor of Henry 
Clay or some other old cock. He said her 
hair was the color of nothing in this world 
but a lettuce-bird, and she had the dispo- 
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sition of a panther. He said she remind- 
ed him ds wild woman—some sort of 
savage—and he wondered if she could 
look pleased, and if she were subject to 
the same sort of compliments that other 
girls like. So when she was glowering 
round at the other girls as if she could 
rend ’em with jealousy, he tried the let 
tuce-bird dodge. And, bless your soul, 
she was as pleased and sweet as pie.” 

‘*And has remembered it for forty-five 
years, poor thing!” said Shattuck. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! ‘Pore thing!’ She never 
made you learn to kick and bite and 
fight to keep a whole skin and a whole 
set of bones. Fee Guthrie don’t say 
‘pore thing!’ I won't go back to the first 
husband, for I hadn’t the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, and he may have died sim- 
ply because it was too much trouble to 
live.” 

‘‘And you made her believe that you 
thought your grandfather was in love 
with her—had been rejected by her. You 
deceived her!” 

‘**Man alive! how could I? She 
knew she never saw him but once in her 
life. And how can I make tenders of his 
affections at this late day? Tenders of 
affection are not retroactive. A man 
can’t flirt as proxy for his dead grand- 
father. It was merely a little election- 
eering compliment.” 

‘Oh, Rhodes, how do you manage to 
look yourself in the face in the mirror ?” 
exclaimed Shattuck, with a laugh. 

‘*T look at myself in the mirror with a 
good deal more pleasure than is proper, 
I expect,” said Rhodes, smoothing his 
handsome and lustrous red-brown beard. 
He tipped his straw hat over his smiling, 
full-lashed dark eyes, for they were out 
of the shadows at last, and in the sun 
amongst a stretch of the barley. The wind 
bent it; long glintings of pale light per- 
vaded it. The whole field was of a deli- 
cate, fluctuating green, with these fine un- 
dulations like quicksilver running over it. 
Sometimes the shadow of a cloud came, a 
thing swiftly scudding and noiseless too, 
and the green, hitherto held in indefinite 
solution, was precipitated into a pure em- 
erald tint, for this was a later sowing 
than the spaces further down the slope, 
which had grown tawny with ripeness, 
and showed on the hither side the long 
swaths from the cradling, drying upon the 
ground. The cradles lay there too, and 
beneath the dark shadow of a great spread- 
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ing buckeye-tree in a corner of the fence 
—the only one in the field that bore its 
pristine richness of foliage, for the rest, 
gaunt and bare, girdled long ago, towered 
into the air, dead, white, and unsightly— 
lounged the two brothers, loitering away 
the heated hour. 

This field on the mountain slope was 
visible a long way from the depths of the 
Cove below. Shattuck remembered hav- 
ing seen itas a dull, light-tinted, tiny square 
in the midst of the deep primeval woods 
that encompassed it. Now he looked with 
interest to identify in turn the landmarks 
of the Cove. So purple it was in the dis- 
tance, save where the slopes rose on either 
hand, and the summits of the forest grew 
gradually into a bronze hue, and thence 
to the deep, restful green of the full sum- 
mer-tide. Far away all the horizon was 
bounded by many a range and peak, 
painted in all the gradations of blue, 
from a dull, blurred hue to the finest tur- 
quoise delicacy, and rising tier upon tier, 
till at last the enamelled sky limited the 
climbing heights. Here and there in the 
depths below vague lines marked where 
the fences ran; a moving curl of smoke 
first betokened the Yates cabin ; he saw the 
sun strike full on its shining roof. But 
most salient of all, the river gleamed a 
steely gray beneath the craggy walls of 
the gorge, and the cataract danced all 
white and green, like a jewel endowed 
with a flashing life. This only, in the 
sweet serenity and peace of the scene, 
seemed to move. The wind came and 
went, it is true, but with scant token of 
its presence; only now and again a sug- 
gestion of the pallid reverse side of the 
leaves bestreaked the mountain slopes 
and marked its path. A flock of sheep 
feeding in a brambly, rocky space were 
as motionless as a pastoral scene on can- 
vas. Once a glow of an intense roan- 
color struck his keen eye, and made him 
aware that a horse was tethered a little 
way down from the house; the sun struck 
upon the shining flank; then the animal 
moved into the dense shadow, and was 
seen no more. 

None of this had Rhodes observed. 
His eyes were fixed upon the two bro- 
thers as they lounged amongst the grass 
and weeds in the fence corner, culpably 
overgrown in the eyes of a farmer, but 
cool and sweet in the dense shadow of 
the buckeye-tree, and with sundry long- 
tangled vines of the purple and white 








passion-flowers, clear-eyed in the grass, 
and the scarlet trumpet blossom flaring 
over the staked and ridered rail-fence, 
There could hardly be two men less alike, 
the difference accented since they were 
both bareheaded—the one with his grave, 
forceful features, at once sullen and sad, 
his long curling hair hanging on the 
shoulders of his blue cotton shirt; the 
other bullet-headed, close-cropped, with a 
twinkling, merry eye, a propitiatory ex- 
pression, a broad face that would look 
young even when it should be withered 
and wrinkled like a shrivelled apple, and 
the coarse brown tufty hair should be as 
white as snow. The latter looked up 
with a ready-made, adjustable smile as 
Rhodes’s hearty ‘‘ Howdy, boys?” rang 
upon the perfumed air. The candidate 
did not wait for them to rise, but flung 
himself at length into the sweet grass, 
taking his hat off his head and leaning 
his shoulders against the big buckeye-tree. 

‘““Waal, how do you-uns do, Mr. 
Rhodes ?” said Ephraim, with smooth cor- 
diality. ‘‘ How be you-uns a-kemin’ on 
these days? A month o’ Sundays sence 
we hev seen ye.” 

He then looked quickly at his brother, 
with an anxious submission of his conduct 
for the fraternal approval. For Ephraim 
Guthrie labored heavily between the 
quick geniality of a mercurial tempera- 
ment, a lack of confidence in his own 
judgment, and a childlike reliance on his 
brother's opinion: without its coincidence 
with his own he could not be at ease for 
a moment. He always spoke precipitate- 
ly on the impulse of the first, was checked 
by the second, and waited with pathetic 
anxiety for the third. He was all things 
to all men, and this vacillating lack of 
consistency rendered his amiability of lit- 
tle value in the eyes of the candidate, see- 
ing with disappointment the other bro- 
ther, the valid object of conciliation, rise, 
after a mutter of salutation, to join Shat- 
tuck, who, after a nod to the two, had 
turned away, and stood, with one hand in 
his pocket, silently surveying the scene 
below him. He only lifted his eyes slight- 
ly in recognition of Guthrie’s approach 
as the burly young mountaineer drew 
near him, and it was his uncommunica- 
tive host who spoke first. 

‘* Glad ter see ye, Mr. Shattuck—glad ter 
see ye on the mounting.” 

Shattuck divined that he enjoyed un- 
usual cordiality in being deemed by his 
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host preferable for conversation to Rhodes. 
[he injury which Guthrie had inflicted 
ipon the candidate, and which he had 


been thought to so magnify, recurred to” 


his mind, with the further fact that it Was 
no accident. Guthrie evidently still cher- 
ished the motive that prompted it,and bore 
malice. It was intention that had led 
him to leave the candidate to talk to the 
plastic younger brother while he himself 
held aloof under the guise of joining the 
other guest. Nevertheless his ear was 
keen for the conversation between the 
two, which the crafty Rhodes may have 
in part designed for him, and Shattuck 
was aware that it was only a divided at 
tention with which he was favored. He 
responded, however, with equal courtesy. 

‘‘ A fine view you have here, Mr. Guth- 
rie—a very fine view. I don’t know its 
equal anywhere.” 

Guthrie glanced quickly at him, then 
ran his eye over the scene, with the effect 
of seeing it for the first time. He knew 
no other aspect of the world. It had nev- 
er occurred to him that the lives of many 
other people were not bounded by these 
fine and massive symmetries of mountain 
ranges in every tender phase of purest col- 
or; by infinite distances, challenging the 
capacities of farthest vision; by softest 
pastoral suggestions of cove and slope; 
by primeval wildernesses and stern and 
rugged solemnities of crags; by phantas- 
mal chutes of flying mountain torrents. 
His sense of its beauty was blunted by 
the daily habit of its presence; paradox- 
ically, it could be brought home to him 
only if it were swept away. 

‘* Yes,” he said, uncertainly, ‘‘an’ we'd 
hev a good lookout fur corn ef we could 
hev mo’ rain.” And he cast a weather- 
wise eye angrily at the sky, where all the 
clouds seemed gadding abroad a-pleasur- 
ing only, and with no idea of utility as 
they dallied with the wind. ‘‘ Not,” he 
added, with an after-thought and a certain 
precipitation, as if he were afraid that the 
remark might be overheard, and forth- 
with acted upon—“ not ez I want ter hev 
enny fallin’ weather nuther till we-uns 
git in this hyar barley.” 

The differing interests of his crops evi 
dently divided his affections, and he was 
in the normal condition of the farmer 
disappointed in either rain or shine. 

They stood silent for a moment by the 
fence, and as Shattuck turned one of the 
great trumpet-flowers in his hand and 
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looked down into its scarlet horn, then let 
the tendril spring back elastically into its 
place, Rhodes’s words came to them as he 
wrestled with Eph Guthrie’s presumable 
political persuasions against him. These 
were altogether assumed by the candidate 
for the purposes of argument, for which 
the plastic Eph furnished but a straw man, 
as it were, easily knocked down, requiring 
to be cleverly and surreptitiously picked 
up again by his insistent opponent, in 
order to plant still more well-delivered 
and coercive blows. 

‘* Fee ’ain’t got no grudge against me, I 
know,” Rhodes was saying. ‘I don’t 
bear no malice for a little tussle like that, 
and I know Fee don’t.” 

‘* How ye know he don’t?” 

Shattuck was startled by hearing this 
sotto voce comment upon the dialogue 
by Fee in person close to his elbow. He 
turned and looked at the man, seeking to 
convey in the glance an intimation that, 
he had spoken his thought aloud and that 
it had been overheard. Felix Guthrie 
evidently cared as little as might be. His 
eyes met Shattuck’s unabashed. 

‘* Fee ain’t in no wise malicious,” Eph 
piped up. 

‘*T know it—I know that—no man bet- 
ter,” Rhodes interrupted him promptly, 
for he knew that Eph could talk by the 
yard measure on the subject of his bro- 
ther’s perfections, so close was the frater- 
nal bond. ‘‘I know Fee can’t bear mal- 
ice. I like Fee,and Fee likes me,and won’t 
do a thing against me—not a thing!” 

‘* Waal, ye better not be too sure o’ that,” 
the voice at Shattuck’s elbow said, in that 
suppressed, significant soliloquy. 

Shattuck, embarrassed by these confi- 
dences in prejudice to his friend’s loudly 
expressed conclusions, was about to turn 
away, when Guthrie’s hand was laid upon 
his arm. 

‘*Stranger,” he said, his head with his 
big broad hat and its clinging curls bent 
forward, ‘‘don’t it ‘pear a sorter cur’ous 
dispensation to you-uns that that man 
yander b’lieves so what he say whenst 
it air in my heart ter kill him—yes, sir, 
ter kill him !—if he war ter interfere with 
me?” 

‘* What!” said Shattuck, uneasily feign- 
ing. ‘*Doyou want to go to the Legisla- 
ture too ?” 

‘*Legislatur’ be damned!” said the other 
in a deep husky tone, and with a meeting 
of the straight heavy eyebrows above his 
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intent eyes. ‘‘I ain’t keerin’ a minit’s 
breath ‘bout’n the kentry an’ sech. But 
ef he interferes with me *bout—'bout Le- 
tishy Pettingill, his life ain’t wuth much 
purchase—not,”’ he shook his head with 
a formidable look in his eye, ‘‘ much pur- 
chase.” 

Shattuck was roused to a sense of dan- 
ger. He had already interfered too much, 
and with disastrous results, in his friend’s 
interests; but here was a peril so patent, 
so immediate, that it was a most obvious 
duty to seek to diminish the menace. 
‘* You mustn't be disposed to lay too much 
blame on Rhodes,” hesaid. ‘‘She mightn’t 
like either one of you, but somebody else.” 

‘* Who's he?” demanded Guthrie, breath- 
lessly, with an evident instantaneous trans- 
ference of the intention of vengeance and 
the pangs of anxiety to this myth. 

‘“T don’t know. Do you suppose she 
told me? Women don’t tell these things; 
that’s one of their little ways.” 

Guthrie drew a long sigh. ‘‘An’a 
mighty mean way too,” he commented. 

‘* And men are not often more commu- 
nicative,” Shattuck dexterously equalized 
the balance. ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes hasn’t talked 
to me on the subject, but I think I might 
undertake to say for him that he doesn’t 
want to interfere with you in that quarter.” 

‘He did the night o’ the infair at Pet- 
tingill’s,” the slow mountaineer argued, 
with a swift application of logic. 

‘*Oh, pshaw! he didn’t want to ‘dance 
Tucker,’ that’s all,” said Shattuck, with a 
laugh, and once more seeking to turn 
away. 

Guthrie’s hand closed upon his arm; 
his eyes were on the stretch of barley, 
bending and swaying as the wind swept 
through its pliant blades, and shoaling 
from an argentine glister to green, and 
from green again to elusive silver glint- 
ings —what time the Cove below was dark 
and purple and blurred, as a great white 
cloud hung, dazzling and opaque, high, 
high in the sky, and as it passed, the valley 
grew gradually into distinctness again, 
with the privilege of the sunshine and the 
freedom of the wind,and all its landmarks 
asserted anew. 

‘‘Stranger,” Felix said, lowering his 
tone, ‘‘she made ch'ice o’ him stiddier 
me. J hed the right ter dance with her, 
an’ she made clvice o’ him.” 

‘“What of it? That happens every 
day; a woman prefers one man to an- 
other. ‘Tisn’t worth a quarrel.” 





‘*’Pears ter me it’s better wuth killin’ a 
man fur than all the other quar’ls that 
men die in daily.” 

Shattuck, looking into his vehement 
eyes, felt an uncomfortable chill stealing 
along his spinal column, hearing all the 
time Rhodes’s hearty voice as he lay all 
unconscious on the grass, and held forth 
to the acquiescent, utterly unimportant 
Ephraim. 

‘Would that make her like you any 
better if she liked him 2?” 

Guthrie's eyes turned ponderingly away 
to the roof gleaming in the Cove that shel- 
tered her at the moment. 

Shattuck took confidence. ‘‘That isn’t 
the way to make her like you, and that’s 
what you want.” 

‘** Hain’t Rhodes been thar lately ?” de- 
manded Guthrie. ‘‘I axed her, but she 
hev got sech a tormentin’ way she wouldn’t 
tell me.” 

‘* Only to talk to Mrs. Yates, and see if 
he could do anything to help her to hear 
from her husband. Oh, Rhodes would 
like Letitia a deal better if she could vote 
for him. He would go to see her every 
day then, you might be sure.” 

Guthrie cast a glance of frowning con- 
tempt over his shoulder at Rhodes; then, 
with a sudden change of tone, he said: 
‘T hev been mightily troubled in my 
mind lately *bout’n him. I war fitten ter 
hope in my heart ez he wouldn’t git well, 
though I hev been layin’ off ter repent 
some, fur I know that ain’t well pleasin’ 
ter the Sperit. I wouldn’t hold Rhodes 
no gredge ef ’twarn’t fur her. An’ though 
she showed she hed ruther dance with 
him than with me, she don’t ’pear ter like 
him noways special. An’ sometimes I 
feel like I ought ter make myse’f easy.”’ 

The pitiable vacillations of a lover's 
hopes and fears appealed to Shattuck. 
The strength of the man’s will, the stern- 
ness, almost savagery, of his character, 
added a force to all that he said, not les- 
sened by Shattuck’s knowledge of the ob- 
ject of his affections, or, rather, that upon 
that aerial and whimsical identity little 
knowledge was predicable. His disposi- 
tion was to reassure, to soothe. 

‘‘Oh, you may indeed make yourself 
easy as far as Rhodes is concerned,” he 
insisted. ‘‘ Rhodes is thinking about no- 
thing in this world but his election, and 
you ought to show a generous, friendly 
spirit, and vote for him, and let by-gones 
be by-gones.” 
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“Oh, Lord! I'd jes ez soon vote him 
inter a seat “mongst the choir 0 arehan 
gels ez not—though he'd look mighty 
comical thar, Um a-thinkin’—ef I war 
sure ez he warn’t gittin’ ahead o' me ‘bout 
Litt Pettingill.” 

He sighed deeply, and cast an absorbed 
unseeing glance over the landscape. His 
strong brawny hand, still on Shattuck’s 
arm, trembled slightly. 

‘LT ain't like other men, stranger. | 
never loved nobody but her in all my 
life. Hate hev been my portion. Hard 
licks hey been my policy, an’ the more 
ye air ready ter give, the less ye hev ter 
take. That's the way the world goes.” 

And Shattuck could not gainsay this 
dictum of the mountain philosopher, al 
beit the world from which he deduced 
this cogent truth was but the breadth of 
the Cove 

** Ephraim, [ hed ter stan’ up fur, bein’ 
ez he war so all- fired helpless whenst 
small, but it air sorter of a habit o’ takin’ 
keer o’ him an’ speakin’ him fair, account 
o other folks treatin’ him mean; I never 
sure enough keered fur him-——though | 
don’t want him ter hear me say that, 
nuther. I never knowed what love 
meant till I tuk ter dreamin’ ‘bout Litt 
all night an’ studyin’ ‘bout her all day. 
An’ I do swear it’s in my heart ter kill 
enny man ez kems atwixt us.” 

‘Well, ‘tisn’t Rhodes,” Shattuck de 
clared,easily. ‘* And to that I'd be will- 
ing to take my oath.” 

** Ye see, stranger, I be mightily afflict 
ed,” said Fee Guthrie, and his strong 
voice trembled. 

‘*You don’t look like it, my friend,” 
returned Shattuck, with a smile. 

“Oh, Ll am!” cried the other, with a 
poignant intonation. ‘* Even ef Rhodes 
warn't ahead of me, an’ ef she liked me, 
she moughtn’t be willin’ ter marry me. 
Some wimmen wouldn't. I hev got that 
step-mam 0’ mine ter take keer of: many a 
gal wouldn't ‘gree ter bide with her. Am 
l can’t leave her!” 

Shattuck, tiring but a moment ago, felt 
a freshening of interest. °* Why,” he 
said, ‘‘I have heard that she was unkind 
to vou and your brother in your youth.” 

*Onkind! Lord! that warn’t the word 
fur it till I got the strength ter be more 


onkind ter her. But she don’t own 
nuthin’. She ‘ain’t got nuthin’ ter live 
on. 1 promised my dad ter support 
her.” 
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There was a pause. 
‘Stranger, folks tell a heap o' tales o 

her. They ‘low she killed her fust hus 

band, an’ hev ‘witehed folks, and casts 
the evitese. She wouldn't be safe. Ef 
‘twarn't fur my dad fust, an’ then fur me 

she'd hev been made ter answer ter the 

folks in the Cove fur her deeds. But the 

Guthries hev the name o’ shootin’ mighty 

straight. So she hey been lef’ ter be.” 

There was another pause while he took 
off his hat and fanned himself with its 
broad brim. With it still in his hand he 
went on: ‘She ’witehed my dad, I reck 
on, ter git him ter marry her, thoug! 
folks said she war good-lookin® in them 
days. An’ dad ez good ez ’witched me 
it’s an evil spell he fiung around me, sure 
I knowed what he war goin’ ter ax me on 
his death-bed; I jes knowed it in all my 
veins, in every drap o’ blood. The doc 
tor said he couldn't live fur twelve hours 
more. An’ I got on my horse an’ I rid 
away. I rid fur an’ I rid constant, an 
when the horse couldn't git along no fur 
der I rested under a tree. I rid fur for 
ty-eight hours—mind ye the doctor said 
twelve—an’ at last I ‘lowed ‘twar safe ter 
kem home. I kem. An’ thar, propped up 
in the bed, war the skeleton 0’ a man with 
Death's hand on his throat, waitin’ fur me 
an’ fur my promise—an’ Death waitin’ too 
L reckon Death tuk right smart pleasure 
in that minit—he knowed he got us both 
through that promise, fur life couldn't 
mean nuthin’ fur me arterward. An’ 
somehow, though I hed fled that promise 
I couldn't holp makin’ it. How kin ye 
look in a dyin’ man’s eyes an’ deny him ? 
I promised I'd bide with her an’ take keer 
of her ez long ez she should live. He war 
dead in a minit. He jes waited till the 
words passed my lips. An’ he looked at 
me. An’ then he fell back dead.” 

Shattuck was silent. Even his facile 
optimism was at fault for the nonce 
And after another long-drawn sigh Felix 
went on: 

‘**"Pain’t made my life easy. I knowed 
that minit I went into chains, fur a prom 
ise ter the dead ain't like one ter the 
livin. An’ though I owe her nuthin’ 
but gredges, both fur me an’ Ephraim, 
‘tain’t in gredges I be ‘lowed ter pay 
the debt. I never knowed the weight 
of it, though, till I met that thar leetle 
snip o’ a gal. ‘Pears ter me Litt ain't 
like nobody that ever lived afore; the 
very way she turns her head air diffent, 
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, the hair grows on it not similar ter 
me. Folks round about the mountings 
iy she ain't good-lookin’, but her face 
ines ter me in the darkest night.” 


‘*She is—she is beautiful, and the 
wrest type of beauty.” cried Shattuck, 
umly; “‘she is unique. She would be 


onsidered most beautiful anyvw here else.” 

Guthrie turned upon him a face aglow 
vith gratification. ‘That's what makes 
ne like you-uns, stranger,” he said, cordi 
illy ‘Ye “pear ter sense things so But 

war set agin ye some, at fust, knowin’ ve 
er be Rhodes’s friend,” he added, frankly 

She likes ve too, Litt do. The t’other 
night whenst | war visitin’ thar she talk 
ed ter Mis’ Yates an’ me an’ Baker Ander- 
son ‘bout nuthin’ in this worl’ but you 
ins, an’ how smart an’ perlite ye be, an’ 
book-larned, an’ diffent from them in the 
Cove.” 

Shattuck received this with a vague in 
determinate thrill, which he did not then 
discriminate as premonition, but which 
e remembered afterward. 

Guthrie was beset by no suspicion. 
‘Lord!” he exclaimed, his face fervent 
and flushed, ‘‘ef I could take that tiar 
leetle gal’s hand in mine ter walk through 
this life, | could make the journey well 
pleasin’ ter the Lord, though I don’t reck 
on Td keer whether ‘twar heaven or hell 
arterwards. “I'would make up ter me fur 
all the troubles I hev hed in this life. 
An’ they ain’t a few—they ain't a few. 
But [ be powerful hampered, powerful 
hampered, stranger, even ef I warn’t so 
all-fired “feared o’ Rhodes. She never 
would abide ter live along o° my step- 
mam, an’ I can't leave her. I hev swore 
a oath ter the dead.” Then he seemed to 
shake off his fears. ‘It’s done me good 
ter talk so free. [ couldn't hev done it 
-—ter a stranger too-~ceptin’ I knowed 
what store she set by ye, an’ how smart 
she ‘lows ye air.” 

Once again that vague prophetic dis 
quiet thrilled along Shattuck’s nerves. 
Felix had put his hat again upon his 
head; his face was softened with a remi 
niscent smile as his eyes dwelt upon the 
furthest blue peaks, most illusory sem- 
blances of mountains, faint sublimations 
of azure, refined almost to nullity, upon 
the horizon. 

“Tother night, what time she could 
spare from tormentin’ Baker Anderson 
an’ she do make him funny enough ter set 
a horse a-laffin’-—she spent in tellin’ them 
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curous tales ve hev set a-goin’ ‘bout the 


folks ez war in this kentry “fore the In 


juns. An’ Baker axed ef them Phoenicians 


warn t jes the Fed’ral army. He ‘peared 
ter think ez ve hedn’t got the news o’ the 
War vit It liked ter hev killed Litt 
She couldn't quit laffin’. But she tuck 
Mis’ Yates up mighty short “bout the 
Leetle People, an’ lowed ye didn’t want 
ter examinate thar eraves fur gain, but 
fur knowledge fur the histry o° the 
kentry.” 

And suddenly Shattuck’s eyes were 
alight. He took instant advantage of 
this unexpected recruit to the ranks of 
scientific investigation. **She was exact 
ly right, and shows her common-sense. 
And [ wish, Fee,” he adopted a cordial 
familiarity of tone in his anxiety, ‘‘ you 
would take that view yourself, and let me 
examine one or two of those graves.” 

Guthrie evidently experienced an in 
ward struggle. He was divided between 
a sincere attraction which he felt toward 
the stranger, a wish to please, and a 
repugnant reluctance, into which con 
science — his queer, distorted, backwoods 
conscience— entered largely. 

‘fT couldn't let ye tote the bones off, 
even ef they air prehistoric.” He thought 
the word signified some sect different 
from Baptist or Methodist, and hetero- 
dox enough to forfeit the sanctity of se- 
pulehre, since he had heard it so often 
urged by Shattuck, in extenuation of his 


wish to examine the graves. **I couldu't 
do that. He mought not like it whenst 


he wakes on the jedgmint-day ter find 
his bones in a strange place; he mought 
never hev been out’n Tennessee in his life, 
an’ not be ‘quainted with nobody risin’ at 
the same time ’round him. But ye may 
open one grave, an’’’—he relented still 
further, looking into Shattuck’s eyes, 
eagerly fixed upon him—*‘an’ ef he hev 
got a jug like the one I seen, I'll let ve 
hev it, an’,” his brows grew anxious with 
the devising of the expedient, ** Cll loan 
him a pitcher from the house, so he'll hey 
one, though the Lord only knows what he 
wants with it, an’ mebbe at the las’ day 
he will hey forgot, an’ won't know the 
diff'ence.” 

**T won't take the jug,” said Shattuck, 
suddenly infected with the reluctance to 
rifle the sarcophagus, so strong amongst 
the mountaineers, so alien to the man of 
science. The forgotten relics lying there 
in that long rest became suddenly, 
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through Guthrie's homely speech, indi- 
vidualized, invested with the rights of 
property, the sense of a past and the cer 
tainty of a future, humanized as a man 
and a brother, rather than a system of 
bones that might, ethnologically consid 
ered, establish or disprove a theory; its 
manner of burial less significant of the 
universal doom of death and the hope of 
resurrection than of the civilization of 
the race and the fashion of the day. ‘‘I 
won't take the jug. I only want to see 
what this wide-spread story of prehistoric 
pygmy dwellers in Tennessee rests upon. 
That is all. I think they must be children 

these Little People. I won't take the 


jug 

Guthrie's face cleared instantly. 
**'Waal’’—he drew a long breath—‘' I'm 
glad o° that Fur ef they air chil’n, he 
mought set mo’ store on his jug an’ his 
beads ’n on his soul's salvation I don't 
see ez it could hurt ter jes lift up the top 
stone an’ set it back agin. 3ein’ ez it’s 


you-uns, I'll resk it ennyhows.”’ 
The opportunity of investigating this 


most unique myth, originating how and 
where no man can tell, of which so 
much has been so diversely written and 
said, caused every sentiment of the ar 
cheologist to glow within him. In this 
secluded region it was hardly probable 
that the tread of science had ever befor 
pressed the turf of the pygmy burying 
ground. He should be able to speak from 
actual experience. There was no doubt 
concerning the spot. And all the country 
side confirmed the tradition with singular 
unanimity, with one voice. Every detail 
was full of interest; the very method of 
coflining—the six slabs of stone in the 
shallow graves, the strange weavings and 
material of the shrouding rugs and mats 
the ornaments, the weapons, the jugs with 
the sea-shells within—what rich intima 
tions of the industrial status, the civiliza 
tion of these people of the pygmy myth 
Ah, here indeed was history in its most 
unimpugnable form! These tokens should 
balk oblivion, and truth prevail even in 
the grave 


{TO BE CONTINUED ] 


THE COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. A. ABBEY, 


IV 


AND COMMENTS BY ANDREW LANG 


COMEDY OF ERRORS 


F the plays of Shakespeare, like the 

characters of holy men in the Cath 
olie Church, Roman and Apostolic, had a 
critic, an Advocatus Diaboli, it is thus 
that he might attack the Comedy of 
Errors. It is somewhat thus that M. 
Darmesteter does write in a recent popu 
lar work on Shakespeare in French: ‘* Of 
all Shakespeare’s plays, the Comedy of 
Errors is, save in the qualities of sympa 
thy and mercy, the least Shakespearian. 
Perhaps only one quotation from it, ‘The 
pleasing punishment that women bear.’ 
has found a way among our household 
words. The richness of poetry which 
Shakespeare lavishes even in such a farce 
as the Merry Wives of Windsor is but 
rarely present here, in spite of Mr. Halli 
well’s opinion; and, in place of humor, 
we have often puns of more than mortal 
dulness, and the practical joke of thump- 
ing slaves with sticks. An ingenious 
Frenchman has written a treatise on the 


role of the baton in comedy. Nowhere 
in Shakespeare does the stick play so large 
a part as in the Comedy of Errors. We 
searcely recognize the author, except in 
the grave blank-verse of the opening 
scenes, in his one study of woman's jea- 
lousy, the character of Adriana, and in 
his kind and happy solution of the comic 
problem. Parts that seemed made for the 
play of his humor--the characters of the 
Courtesan and of Pinch, the ‘mad-doctor,’ 
school-master, and conjurer—are almost 
slurred over, and in these Shakespeare 
falls very far below his master and ori 
ginal, Plautus. The behavior, again, of 
Antipholus when charged with being in 
sane has little or none of the pleasant 
farce which Moliére gives us in Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac, and Plautus in the de 
termination of Menzchmus to be mad if 
he must. The Dromios are not to be call 
ed diverting when compared with the ri 
val Sosii of Plautus, or of Moliére in the 
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Amphitryon, with their Coleridgian dis 
tinctions between their double selves 
the self out-of-doors and the self in 
doors.’ Thus the hostile critic might 
speak, and not without truth; but, to fol 
low his argument, we must try to remem 
ber the pilot of the play 

Now the attempt to deseribe the plot of 
the Comedy of Errors reminds one of M 
Sarcey’s labor to analyze Les Surprises 
de Divorce 


as you study M. Sarcey, M. Lemaitre says 


You clasp your aching Drow 


and in place of being comic, the story, 
when analyzed by him, has the ** austerity 
of a fair page of algebra But before 
coming to analysis of the play, and to 
comparison with its Roman originals, let 
us glance at the necessary antiquarian 
isms of the subject, at the date of the 
piece, and at Shakespeare's means of 
studying his Roman original 

The Comedy of Errors was never pub 
lished in quarto as the ‘‘book of the 
play.” or no hint of such a publication 
has reached us. This perhaps may be a 
proof that it was not very popular, was 
not deemed worth printing or pirating. 
It first appears in the folio (1628). 
Prynne, the scourge of the stage, says: 
‘Some Playbooks are grown Quarto into 
Folio, which vet bear so good a price and 
sale that I cannot but with grief relate it 
Shackspeer’s Plaies are printed in the best 
Crowne-paper, far better than most Bi 
bles.” On this excellent paper, then, the 
Comedy of Errors was first printed—after 
Shakespeare's death, of course—but the 
date when the play was written remains 
uncertain. As Meres mentions it in his 
Palladis Tamia of 1598, it must, of course, 
have been earlier than that vear, and 1593, 
1592, and 1591 have been selected as the 
most probable dates. One is naturally 
anxious to put the piece as far back as 
possible, and it is a pleasant hypothesis of 
Elze’s that Shakespeare may have taken 
the play with him to town when he left 
Stratford for London in 1605. Elze re- 
marks that as Green in 1592 called Shake- 
speare ‘‘the only Shakeseene in a coun 
trie,” he must have been sufficiently popu 
lar and noted by that time. Had he not 
been successful beyond others, Green 
would not, of course, have envied and as 
sailed him. Now three or four years at 
least, One may guess, must have been 
spent in attaining such eminence as pro 
vokes literary envy, hatred, and malice. 
The rudimentary, tentative, and imitative 


manner of the Comedy of Errors is so 
manifest that we may provisionally look 
on it as one of Shakespeare’s very first es 
says, and some even put it back among 
the eighties But we cannot feel certair 
that Mr. Richard Simpson is right wher 
he attributes it to the end of 1585 Mr 


Thornbury has conjectured that Shake 
speare s nind was directed to the humors 
twins in January of that vear Much 


more probably, Shakespeare was merely 


of twins when he became the parent of 


following. like Moliére. on the traek of 
Plautus His *‘ little Latin” may have 
been enough to master the Menechmi and 
the Amphitryon of the Roman; or, as we 
shall see, he may have used a translation 
His next step would be to ‘*combine his 
information,” to furnish the twin Me 
nechmi of one play with twin valets an 
swering to the two Sosii of the othe) 
The number of more or less comic com 
binations thus added was arithmetically 
incaleulable, and mueh of the mirth of 
the Comedy of Errors lies in the devel 
opment of those purely practical jests 
Whatever the date of the piece, and how 
ever Shakespeare vot at his knowledge of 
Plautus, there can be no doubt that Plau 
tus was the source from which he drew 
The ‘‘errors” of the comedy, the mis 
takes that arise from the existence of per 
sons who are ** doubles,”’ must have been 
among the very earliest things that oc 


curred to the primitive jester when he 


had to tell a story. The ‘* doubles” may 
be obtained in various ways, and the de 
velopment of their adventures may be 
tragic or comic. To minds believing in 
magic, the notion of assuming the shape 
and personality of another was always 
familiar Eustathius has preserved a 
Greek legend according to which Paris 
won Helen by magie art, having assumed 
the guise and voice of her husband, Mene 
laus. It has been argued, from Penelope's 
reluctance to recognize her returned hus 
band, Odysseus, that Homer was ac 
quainted with this tradition. The story 
of Jupiter and Amphitryon, how the god 
assumed the shape of the mortal and de 
ceived his wife, is ancient, and was turned 
by Plautus to a comic use. He added the 
idea of making Mereury put on the form 
of Amphitryon’s servant, Sosius, and bul 
ly that unlucky slave out of the belief in 
his own identity. These ‘‘shape-shiftings,” 
comic to the faney of the South, became 
real and tragic in the imagination of the 
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North, as when Signy changes forms with 
the witch-wife, and visits her brother Sig- 
mund in this disguise, or when Sigurd 
lies by Brynhild in the outward form of 
Gunnar, in the Volsunga Saga. Tragic, 
too, is the exchange in the Roman de 
Verlin, when Uther Pendragon, in the 
form of Ulfin, her husband, wins the love 
of Ygerne, and so becomes the father of 
King Arthur. But confusions of identity 
lend themselves more easily to comedy. 
The magical or miraculous element is 
discarded, and the persons are *‘ doubles’ 
merely because they are twins, and are 
naturally like each other. This is the 
donnée of the Menechmi, the play of 
Plautus from which Shakespeare borrows 
most directly. How much he took, and 
how much he gave, can only be estimated 
after studying a brief sketch of the Me 
neechmi. 

A merchant of Syracuse (to abridge 
the prologue of the Latin play) had twin 
sons, so like that the mother who bore 
them could not tell one from the other. 
When the boys were seven years old, the 
father took one of them, Menzechmus, on 
board ship, with much merchandise, to 
Tarentum, and left the other twin at 
home with the mother. There were 
games at Tarentum when they arrived, 
and the father lost his boy in the crowd. 
A merchant of Epidamnus picked the 
child up, and carried him home thither. 
The father died, news of these events 
reached Syracuse, and the grandfather of 
the remaining twin called the child by 
the name of the lost brother, Menzechmus. 
The merchant of Epidamnus, being child- 
less, adopted his Menzwchmus, endowed 
him with all his wealth, saw him mar- 
ried, and died. The Syracusan twin, in 
the Roman comedy, visits Epidamnus in 
search of his brother, and all the comic 
perplexities arise, as each is taken for the 
other brother. 

The play of Plautus, after the usual 
prologue, begins with a scene in which 
the Epidamnian Menzechmus, speaking to 
himself in the presence of his parasite 
Peniculus, rehearses a discourse to his 
jealous wife: ‘‘ Whenever I go out you 
ask me where I am going, what business 
calls me....I have married a spy, not a 
wife; I have spoiled you by kindness, 
and presents of slaves, wool, purple, gold. 
Now I'll try the other tack—I'll seek <¢ 
lady friend; I'll dine out.” And he sends 
his parasite to a lady named Erotion with 
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presents which he has taken from his 
wife’s wardrobe and jewel-case. It is 
plain that the wife of Menzechmus has too 
good reason to be jealous of her rival, 


Erotion. ‘* How I detest my wife when 
I see you!” he cries to Erotion, when she 
comes on the stage. ‘“‘Spoils of hers fo 


you, my rose,” he says, offering his gifts 
She gives her cook orders to provide din 
ner for herself, Menzechmus, and the par 
asite, who *‘ eats for ten.”’ In the second 
act comes Menzechmus of Syracuse, land 
ed from his ship in Epidamnus, with his 
slave; Messenio, who gives him a very bad 
account of manners and morals in Epi 
damnus. Erotion’s cook now enters, and 
in the Syracusan Menzechmus recognizes 
and addresses the Menwchmus of Epi 
damnus, asking ‘‘ where his parasite is.” 
Menzxchmus, who, of course, never saw 
the man before, tells him he must be mad, 
and bids him buy a pig to sacrifice for his 
cure. Orestes, in the Huwmenides, says 
that he had been purified of his matricidal 
guilt in the blood of swine; the same ex 

piatory sacrifice was sovran for insanity 

The cook maintains that Menzchmus is 
the lunatic. Erotion bustles about her 
partie fine,and she too recognizes and 
invites the wrong Menechmus. ‘She is 
drunk or mad,” says that hero; but she 
tells him his name, his father’s name, his 
native country, and everything else which 
she has learned from Menezclimus of Epi 

damnus. In real life, of course, the Syr 
acusan Menzchmus would have said, 
“Why, you take me for my brother,” 
and there the comedy would have ended. 
But Menwchmus of Syracuse, finding a 
pretty and hospitable lady, makes up his 
mind to dine with her, and see the adven 

ture out. Minore nusquam bene fui dis- 
pendio, he remarks. Peniculus, the par 

asite of the other Menechmus, meets him, 
and charges him with giving his wife's 
robes and jewels to Erotion. More con 

fusion! Then Erotion’s maid bids him 
take the bracelet which the Epidamnian 
Menxechmus had given her (his wife's 
bracelet) to the jeweller’s to be repaired. 
Still more surprises for the Syracusan 
Menechmus. He leaves these suspicious 
quarters, when the wife of Epidamnian 
Menzchmus enters, upbraiding her hus- 
band with stealing her property and car- 
rying it to Erotion. The Epidamnian 
Menzechmus enters: he has been detained 
by affairs. He has a scene with his an- 
gry wife, and goes to Erotion, who at- 
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tacks him about the bracelet (which she 


and 
W edded wife 


has now given to his twin-brother 


Erotion is as angry as his 


The wife next assails the wrong Menzwch 


mus She will be a widow for him, and 


he replies that she may be “<t501 kingdom 


come usque dum regnum obtinebit Ju 


piter Her father enters, is appealed to 
by her, and tells her, as he has often done 
before, that she must not play the spy on 
her husband, nor watch his comings and 
voings. Her husband is a good husband, 


treats her generously ; his amusements 


are no affair of hers. These were Roman 
‘PR 
But he 


to another.” 


ideas has given her property 
That's bad, if it is true.” 
The old man asks Menwclimus of Svracuse 
if he has really done this. He denies it 
by the head of Jupiter, and both men ac 
cuse each other of lunacy Menzwchmus 


even enters into the humor of the scene 
mad; he invokes Bac 


Bromie ! 
the old 


by affecting to be 
chus— Evoe, 
to rave. At 
physician to his supposed son-in-law, and 


evoe, and begins 


last man brings a 
there is an amusing scene in which the 
mad-doctor interrogates his patient. ** Do 
Do you drink white wine 
In the end the twins meet, 


you sleep well? 
or claret?” 
explain themsel ves, and go home together, 
the Epidamnian Menzchmus arranging 
for an auction of his goods and the sale 
of his jealous wife, ‘*if any one will buy 
her.” 

This is a curt analysis of the Roman 
comedy, and if it be obscure as ‘‘a fair 
page of algebra,” the résumé is lucid in 
with a Shake 
speare’s piece, where there is a double set 
Now in what way did Shake 


comparison résumé of 
of twins. 
speare obtain his knowledge of Plautus 
Was there an 
older English play on the matter which 


and the germ of his farce? 


he may have recast and accommodated? 
Mr. Halliwell points out that as early as 
1576-7 The History of Errors (miswritten 
was shown at Hampton 
Court on New-Year’s Day. The ** Chil 
Paul's” acted it, and the pieces 
played by these school-bovs were usually 
Shake 
speare may at least have glanced through 
this old History of Errors. As to the ori 
ginal source, Plautus, if Shakespeare did 
attend Stratford Grammar-school (which 
Nash talks of 
learning”), and if that 
like others of its 
kind, he may well have studied Plautus it 


‘of Terrors” 
dren of 


taken from classical sources. 


we cannot demonstrate 
“country 


school 


his 
was conducted 
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the sixth form. Mr. Baynes has proved 
as much in his essays on the school learn 
ing of Shakespeare. 
‘*a little Latin”; 


in Ben Jonson's 


He undeniably had 
littl 


} 1 
WOUIG De 


and what seemed 
learned eyes 
amply enough for Shakespeare’s purpose 
But it isacurious and perhaps noteworthy 
that while the Comedy of 
Errors was certainly acted at Grey's Inn 


coincidence 


in December, 1594, an English prose ver 
sion of its Latin original, the Menachmi 
was published perhaps before that dat 

This old and lively paraphrase bears, it is 
true, the vear 1595, but booksellers have a 
way of anticipating time, that their books 
may be Thus Shakespeare 
may have seen the translation, in proof at 
least, or even in MS., 


longer new. 
before he wrote his 


own comedy The translation is entitled 


MirN-ECHMI 
A Pleasant and fine conceited Comedic 
out of the most wittie Poet, Plautus. 


taken 
( los 
en purposely out of the rest, as least harm 
ful, and yet most delightful. Written in 
English by W(illiam) W(arner). T. Creede 
London, 1595. f°. 


The British Museum has a copy of this 
very rare quarto, and Mr. Halliwell has 
reprinted it in his large Shakespeare 
The translator tells us in his preface that 
he “‘had diverse of the pretty comedies 
Englished for the use and delight of his 
privaie friends, who, in Plautus’s 
words, are not able to understand them.’ 
No doubt the 


about in manuscript, as was the manne 


own 
translations were handed 


of that and later times, and it is perfectly 
possible that Shakespeare may thus have 
gained his knowledge of the Venawchmi 
Recent paradoxical writers about Shake 
speare deny him any scholarship. For 
my own part, I believe he could spell out 
Plautus in the original; but even if he 
could not, it has been shown that a trans 
lation his reach. The 
Elizabethan age was much richer in trans 


was not out of 
lations than the sciolists who stir up con 
troversy about Shakespeare and Bacon 
suppose. The style of the version by 
William Warner is. like that of B. R.’s 
contemporary Herodotus, almost too col 
loquial and idiomatie. 
and mad - brained 
Menzechmus'’s 


srahling foole 

are,” is 
wife, ** I 
mean to dine this day with a sweet friend 
of mine.” Again, ** Would every 
could tame his shrew as well 


1 1 e 


scold as ye 


address to his 


as ] doe 
' +? 


1 1 ‘ 
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“sweet friend.”” The dinner he orders 


at Erotion’s house has a noble and Shake 
spearian anachronism: “*‘Some oysters, a 
marvbone pie or artichokes 


two, some 


and potato-rootes.” Shakespeare himself 


introduces America into his Comedy of 


Errors, but he can hardly be said to have 
inferred the ancient knowledge of Amer 
ica from W. W.’ 
‘From the from 
W. W.’s translation, or from an older 
English piece, Shakespeare took the germ 
of the Comedy of Errors; but he has 
gallantly added as much as he borrowed, 
has introduced 


s *‘ potato-rootes.” 


Meneechmi, then, or 


new errors without end, 
and has reconciled all quarrels in a ten 
der affection and sympathy. Here the 
opponent of the Advocatus Diaboli finds 
the of You not 
know how good, how Shakespearian the 
Comedy of Errors is till you have com- 
pared it with the Roman treatment of the 
same situation by Plautus. First, Shake- 
speare moves the scene from Epidamnus 
to Ephesus, and queer it is to read of an 
‘‘ Abbess” in the sacred city of Artemis. 
Then he makes the father of his first pair 
of twins, the Antipholi, still alive; he 
comes from Syracuse to Ephesus in his 
long search for his lost boys. But Syra 
cuse and Ephesus are on ill commercial 
terms; protection is so strict that if a citi- 
zen of one town appears in the markets 
of the other, he must pay a heavy fine or 
lose his life The old father, #eeon, is 
in evil plight, and as he has neither the 
money nor the friend to lend it, he must 
die. But first he tells the Duke of Ephe- 
sus his lamentable story. At Epidamnus 
his wife had borne him twin boys, and 

a poor mean woman”’ in the self-same 
inn also bore twins (the Dromios). These 
Mgeon bought; but he, his wife, and the 
two brace of twins were all shipwrecked. 
In drifting on the sea, they were severed. 
The mother, with one Dromio and one 
Antipholus, was taken up by one ship; 
the father, with his Antipholus and his 
Dromio, by another. When his twin 
came to eighteen years of age he started 
(with his Dromio) after the other brother, 
and never came back. A®geon has set 
out to find as many of them as he can, 
and has come at last to Ephesus, where 
he suffered, as we have seen, from the 
rancorous system of protection and the 
war of tariffs. The Duke of Ephesus is 
very sorry, and reprieves him for a day, 


strength his case do 
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poor wife’s goods and given them to his 





during which his younger and later lost 
son turns up in Ephesus, with his Dro 
mio, pretending to be from Epidamnus 
to evade the protection laws, as before 
And now the trouble begins, each Anti 
pholus and each Dromio being taken for 
the other, and themselves taking eithe: 
foreach. I have no head for mathemat 
‘the low cunning of algebra” has 
never been mine, and [| the 
attempt to disentangle the innumerable 
complications. The reader would be as 
puzzled as the writer by an attempt at 
close analysis. It is like the poem in 
which a lover who dwells in four-dimen 


ics, 


recoil from 


sioned space attempts to describe to his 
lady a dreadful dream in which he beheld 
a world in three-dimensioned space 
own. 


our 


Ah, in that dream-distorted clime, 
lhese fatal wilds I wandered through, 
The boundaries of space and time 
Had got most frightfully askew. 
‘What is askew?’ my love, you ery 
I cannot answer, can’t portray ; 
The sense of everything awry 
No language can convey ” 


In the Comedy of Errors, with two 
sets of *‘ doubles,” and with these doubles 
not discriminate between their 
parallels in either group, with two Anti 
pholi and two Dromios, similar, but dis 
similarly situated, everything is, indeed, 
awry. Do not urge me to be more defi 
nite; it is not kind; it may quite shatter 
a brain which otherwise might last for 
years, and be moderately serviceable at 
light work. Even in looking at Mr. Ab 
bey’s drawings I feel a kind of hysterical 
emotion, a feverish frantic ambition to 
discern t’other from which, just as one is 
oceasionally mad enough to cope with 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide, with the 
money article in the newspapers, with 
Lycophron’s Cassandra, with the family 
system of the Australian blacks. Nobody 
should ask to be told the plot of the 
Comedy of Errors. In the play when 
acted it is not particularly perplexing to 
a person with fair mathematical ability ; 
but a summary of it, as Sir Walter Scott's 
child friend, Pet Marjory. said of Nine 
times Nine, ‘‘is devilish.” Let it be 
granted that either Antipholus equals 
either Menzchmus, and that the Dromios 
may, therefore, cancel each other for the 
present. We shall then study the rela 
tions of the Ephesian Antiph~'us to his 
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Act IIL, Scene I. 


‘‘Let my master in, Luce.” 
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doctor, as compared with the similar re 
lations of Plautus’s Epidamnian Menzch- 
mus to his wife, to Erotion, and to his 
mad-doctor. In these combinations, if 
we set aside the appearance of old Ageon, 
the father, lies such ethical interest as 
the Comedy of Errors can yield: nor, 
after all, is that slight; and, after all, it 
is not unworthy of Shakespeare. 

The Menzwechmus of Plautus treats his 
wife not only like a profligate, but like a 
person hopelessly mal élevé. He gives 
away her trinkets and dresses to his ** dear 
mouse,” as the Elizabethan translator 
calls Erotion. But Plautus, [ think, in- 
tends us to understand that Menzechmus 
has been goaded to tliis excess by the irri- 
tating and perhaps originally causeless 
jealousy of his wife. Having been long 
accused, he determines to deserve his wife's 
lectures, as the other Menzclmus feigns 
to go mad because mad he is everywhere 
styled. If this idea be correct, Menzech- 
mus is merely bent on ‘taming his shrew,” 
as the old translator says, quoting the 
title of the Taming of the Shrew in its 
earlier form, published in 1594 (the trans 
lation is of 1595). Now great latitude 
was permitted of old to the husband with 
a shrewish wife, as ducking-stools prove. 
Still Menzelimus, in Plautus, goes too far 
even for the patience of the wife's father. 
The old father, in Plautus, exactly holds 
Dr. Johnson’s theory, and a startling the- 
ory it sounds to us: ** Wise married wo 
men don’t trouble themselves about infi 
delity in their husbands.” Johnson was 
not only a religious but a good man; yet 
Boswell—no_ pattern—was staggered by 
the Doctor's ethics. Boswell says, with 
equal truth and sense, that ‘‘a husband’s 
infidelity must hurt a delicate attachment, 
in which a mutual constaney is implied 
with such refined sentiments as Massinger 
has exhibited in his play of The Picture.” 
He quotes, indeed, a counter-statement of 
the great Doctor's; yet, years later, Jolin- 
son repeated his original observation. 
The truth is that Boswell was, compara- 
tively, a Liberal, while the Doctor's Tory- 
ism on this point dated from pagan an- 
tiquity; from the morals of Plautus and 
of that republican Rome when a wife was 
in manu mariti: ler husband's chattel. 

When we turn to Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of this question, we first observe 
that the jealousy of womankind is all but 
absent from hisdramas. Here he shows 
his inevitable artistic tact. A man’s jea- 





lousy is tragic, like that of Othello or Le 

ontius, or it is comic, like that of Ford in 
the Merry Wives. It is an affair of Don 
Garcie de Navarre, on one hand, or of 
George Dandin on the other. But the 
jealousy of a woman in modern society 
may be neither dignified and terrible 
enough for tragedy, nor grotesque and 
humorous enough for comedy ; it is bitter, 
shrill, ugly, a deathless torment, a poison 
and perversion of nature; too mean for 
tragedy, too hateful for comedy. In the 
old comedy, the Restoration comedy, the 
luckless husband is a standing though 
eruel joke. The luckless wife no man 
nor woman laughs at. Yet she does not 
fit with tragedy unless she be an empress 
or a queen, say an Amestris or an Elea 
nor, who can give her passion a tragic 
scope, and indulge it with a full eup of 
revenge. This may, at least, be offered 
as an explanation; or perhaps others may 
say that of all passions feminine jealousy 
is most remote from the sympathy of 
men, and that it is the men who write 
the plays. 

Shakespeare, unlike Plautus, has tem 
pered the spectacle of Adriana’s green- 
eyed and watchful rage by placing a 
sweeter-tempered sister, Luciana, beside 
her. ‘A man is master of his liberty,” 
says this good-humored wench, when the 
married Antipholus does not come home 
in time for dinner, and when, as Dromio 
cries (to the wrong brother): 

“The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, 
The clock hath strucken twelve upon the bel 
My mistress made it one upon mv cheek: 

She is so hot, because the meat is cold.” 

The shrew, he adds, ** will score your fault 

upon my pate”; aud he has ‘*‘some of 

my mistress’s marks upon my shoulders.” 

For Adriana 1s not only jealous, she is 

atermagant. Adriana will not listen to 

Luciana’s 

“Self-harming jealousy !—fie! beat it hence.” 

Adriana replies 

“Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 

* * * * * * 

Since that my beauty cannot please his eve, 
I'll weep what's left away, and weeping die.” 
Then, pleading as it were to her husband 
with the wrong Antipholus, she breaks 
into poetry and passion, for even in this 
play passion cannot come in Shakespeare's 
mind without moving him to poetry, nor 
can even a shrewish jealousy fail to rouse 

his sympathy with mortal pain: 











Dromio or Epnesus. ‘‘ Methinks, you are my glass, and not my brother.” 


Act V., Scene I 


“ How comes it now, my husband, O! how comes it, * * 
That thou art then estranged from thyself? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, Thou 
rg Sox er aes os better part. So she bids her husband (that is, not her 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me; husband, but the wrong Antipholus) dine 
For know, my love, as easy may’st thou fall with her. and Dromio drives the real An 
A drop of water ip the breaking guiph, tipholus from hisown door. Thewretched 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, . ‘ igen gginl 
Without addition or diminishing. married Antipholus, in Shakespeare, then, 
As take from me thyseif, and not me too does not seek 


. * * 


Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine; 


art an elm, my husband, I a vine.” 
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“a wench of excellent discourse ; 
Fretty and witty; wild, and yet too, gentle,” 
that he may dine with her, till he is turned 
away from his very door, while his wife 
entertains a stranger. Thus Shakespeare 
provides his Antipholus with such an ex- 
cuse as Plautus never granted to his Me- 
nechmus. Elizabethan England was not 
Rome, after all,and Shakespeare’s morality 
is better than Dr. Johnson’s. Meanwhile 
Luciana pleads for her jealous sister very 
prettily with the wrong Antipholus, who 
is a little minded to fall in love with her. 
The chain, the trinket in Shakespeare’s 
play, has been purchased by the married 
Antipholus as a present for his wife, not 
stolen from her by him as a gift to anoth- 
er woman,as in Plautus. Thus, through- 
out, Shakespeare is gentle and kindly 
where Plautus is all but ruffianly. The 
prize of what poetry exists in the play 
goes to the Englishman; the Roman has 
the advantage in comic passages. When 
Antipholus is arrested, in the confusions, 
Adriana promptly sends him his ducats— 
an odd coin to keep in a Greek Ephesus 
of old. Yet the married Antipholus has 
been drawn so far (no doubt in his nat- 
ural wrath at being locked out of his own 
house) as to promise the chain to the 
‘““wench of excellent discourse,” and to 
receive a ring from her. Adriana has 
found a mad-doctor for her husband, a 
conjurer, who tries to exorcise a devil out 
of him, as in Plautus the madness is to 
be cured by an expiatory sacrifice of a pig. 
Finally Adriana desires to have the mad- 
man bound,as in old practice, when whip- 
ping was the cure of lunacy. And she 
might, by her own confession, have driven 
any husband mad by her jealousy. 
“In bed, he slept not for my urging it; 

At board, he fed not for my urging it; 

Alone, it was the subject of my theme; 

In company, I often glanced it: 

Still did I tell him it was vile and bad.” 


‘‘And thereof,” says the Abbess, who 
proves to be Aigeon’s wife, and the mo- 
ther of the twin Antipholi— 


“And thereof came it that the man was mad: 
* * * * * 

In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 

To be disturb’d, would mad or man or beast. 

The consequence is, then, thy jealous fits 

Have scar’d thy husband from the use of wits.” 


But here that excellent good girl, Lu- 
ciana, stands up for her sister against her 
sister’s self: 

Vou. LXXXII.—No. 490.—52 


“She never reprehended him but mildly.” 


Then the Duke of Ephesus comes on the 
scene. Every one makes his complaint, 
the married Antipholus particularly de- 
nouncing the mad-doctor,a forerunner of 
Romeo's apothecary : 
“a hungry, lean-faced villain ;.... 
A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch.” 


So all meet. Evening brings all home: 
#geon, now pardoned, his wife—the Ab- 
bess—both their children, and both Dro- 
mios. Adriana is not sold by auction 
in Shakespeare as Menzchmus would 
have sold his wife; we may believe that 
the bachelor Antipholus married the 
sweet Luciana, and that Adriana learned 
a lesson for life in Shakespeare’s Ecole 
des Femmes. We may believe it, for 
Shakespeare has goodness and forgiveness 
enough for them all, forall men. Here, 
as in that darkling comedy, Measure for 
Measure, mercy is the burden of his poem; 
mercy is the last word even of his buf- 
fooneries, no less than of that match be- 
tween love and life and death, where even 
Claudio and Angelo are finally forgiven. 
Nor need the lesson be wasted on the 
commentator, the indolent reviewer. He 
may have come prepared to ban the Com- 
edy of Errors almost utterly, and for this 
once to join the modern chorus of those 
who carp at our earlier literature, at our 
fathers and our betters of the dead gen- 
erations. But, lo! he finds himself bless- 
ing instead of cursing, and discovering in 
Shakespeare’s prentice-work (as the Com- 
edy of Errors must be reckoned) still the 
same Shakespeare, the same gentle heart, 
and that wisdom which watches men 


“ With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.” 


The full force of Shakespeare’s merit, 
however, will not strike the reader who 
has not compared Shakespeare with his 
original, with Plautus. In Plautus the 
jealous woman is a mere shrew; the hus- 
band is callous and a profligate. Shake- 
speare pities even the pain of a groundless 
jealousy ; he touches its bitter passion with 
poetry; he gives it an excuse and an 
amiable contrast in Luciana. Even were 
his comic humors weaker in this piece— 
and it is undeniably weak—his advance 
in kindness, courtesy, in tolerant know- 
ledge of human nature, marks him, even 
in his prentice-work, as already Shake- 
speare. 
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We. may call ‘‘music” the language 
of the world, for it speaks as many 
idioms as there are nations, races, and 
even individuals. One single detached 
note, intoned by different voices or instru- 
ments, will convey as many meanings as 
there may be ears to hear it. It may sound 
martial upon the ‘‘trumpet,” sylvan upon 
the ‘‘horn,” feminine upon the “clari- 
net,’’ naive upon the ‘‘ hautboys,” sublime 
upon the “organ,” mysterious upon the 
‘‘#olian-harp,” prosaic upon the “street 
organ,” and common upon the ‘‘ banjo.” 
The specific timbre of these instruments 
and their handling may invest that one 
tone with volumes of images and poems, 
to a certain degree akin among cultivated 
listeners, and quite contradictory to others. 
Sweetest remembrance may be recalled by 
it upon the banjo, terpsichorean inspira- 
tions roused upon the street organ, and a 
chorus of angels may descend from it upon 
the worldly cornet-a-piston. The simplest 
song, although provided with words, will 
scarcely ever repeat analogous sensations 
in the same person, and probably never in 

a large audience, in which traditions, asso- 
ciations, historical or national influences, 
will more or less increase or lessen the re- 

ceptive powers. Adding to this the nu- 
merous conditions under which the per- 
formance of that song may take place— 
such as the singer's voice, disposition, art, 
and personal magnetism; the audience's 
number and kind; the locality, its atmos- 
phere, light, ete.—it is evident that even if 
the en gros effect may be of a homogeneous 
nature, in details it will be quite kaleido- 
scopic. 

The ‘‘pibroch,” the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” 
‘*Die Wacht am Rhein,” the ‘‘ Rakdéezy 
March,” speak each its own special lan- 
guage, untranslatable in its real essence. 
It takes a Scotchman, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, and a Hungarian to understand their 
full meaning, although their governing 
spirit may be valued by everybody. This 
is, of course, more applicable to national 
than to cosmopolitan music, which may 
be also the subject of local, political, or 
other influences. National music, the 
source of all cosmopolitan music, is in the 
same measure attached to language and 
poetry as race characteristics, fine arts, 
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and sciences depend upon climatic, geo- 
graphical, and political conditions. Thus 
it is a nation’s language which generates 
its musical rhythm; its poetry which cre 
ates its melody; and its temperament, the 
spirit of its dignity, tenderness, mirth, 
sadness, or flightiness, whichever may ex 
press the respective people's national char- 
acter, 

The principal factor and stronghold of 
national music is language. The less it 
has in common with other languages, the 
more its music will differ from them. The 
national songs of the Gothic, Latin, and 
Slav races, belonging to the great Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic family, resemble or dif- 
fer in proportion with their respective 
languages, and their philologically deter- 
mined relationship can musically also be 
traced. Exceptions are met with where 
such heterogeneous influences left their 
foreign imprints, as the Moorish in Spain, 
the Celtic in Ireland, Scotland, the Fin- 
nish in Sweden and Norway; the Eastern 
in Poland, Russia, and southeastern Eu- 
rope. There are comparatively few folk- 
songs to be found among the Indo-Ger- 
manic races the indisputable nationality 
of which would musically reveal itself at 
once without the aid of its special text, 
and which might not belong just as well 
to one or to the other nation of the great 
Aryan family. ‘‘ Home, sweet Home” 
could be just as well a German as the 
‘*Thiiringer Lied” an English folk-song, 
etc. 

Unmistakable symptoms of national 
originality appear as soon as the lan- 
guages loosen their Indo-Germanic ties 
and gravitate toward the East. Among 
the Slavic races are the Czechs, who, bor- 
dering on Germany, form a sort of transi- 
tion between Western and Eastern national 
music,although yet predominantly tinged 
with Western elements. National char- 
acteristics abound in the mazurs, polo- 
naises, dumkas, krakowiaks, etc., of the 
more eastern Poles; and the southern 
Slavs, like the Servians, Croatians, and 
their Latin neighbors, the Roumanians, 
have airs of pronounced Eastern flavor, 
although not entirely divested yet of their 
Indo-Germanic relationship. Many of 
their songs are, however, merely repro- 
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ductions of their neighbors the Hunga- 
rians’, and vice versa ; some of the Hun- 
garian folk-songs, but very few and easily 
discernible, are of Slavic origin. 

Many as are the fountains which con- 
tribute to the formation of the folk-song 
proper, its main source is language and 
poetry, those two infallible exponents of 
a people’s intellectual and artistic stand- 
ard. It is the language which furnishes 
the body—rhythm; poetry invests it with 
spirit and soul—melody, harmony, and 
form. Rhythm and melody coming 
from the same source, true lyrical poetry, 
in keeping with its very name, ought to 
be always musical, enshrining in itself as 
if dormant the song. Following the ex- 
ample of the folk-song, in which poetry 
and musie grow and blossom together, to 
enfold and complete each other, the Hel- 
lenie poets composed their words and 
musie alike. Stesichoros, Lasos, Anak- 
reon, and Pindar even made mention in 
their poems of the modes of their respec- 
tive melodies, and Euripides was blamed 
for employing Iophon and Timokrates of 
Argos to furnish the melos to his poetry. 

Word and rhythm being older than 
song (the hypothesis that gestures accom- 
panied by song-like utterances were man’s 
first language cannot be taken into con- 
sideration at present), we have to turn to 
rhythm, to trace the race characteristics 
of typical nationality in music. 

The rhythmically most elastic language 
is undoubtedly the French. Its slight 
accents, easily handied and shifted to the 
end syllable of a word or phrase, admit 
any amount of freedom in prosodical 
treatment. Ease, grace, and esprit are 
its typical attributes, and the gay chan- 
sonette, with her merry daughter, the 
opéra comique, are its most organic and 
most national products. 

Although the accentuation of the end 
syllables suggests in two-syllabie words 
the iambus, | ~—|, as in amour, venir, bon- 
heur (the word amour, for instance, can 
begin just as well with the thesis, | * |, 


amour 


as with the arsis,* | *° |, or it can be a 


a--mour 


|P P|, ete.), in connection 


a-mour 


spondeus, 


with additional syllables or words their 
rhythmical value is completely changed. 
The occasional accentuation, or half pro- 
nunciation, or entire dropping of the 
mute e, is another valuable assistance for 
rhythmical combinations. 


Foverned by no metrical laws, like 
those of the classical Greeks, who, with 
their love for form beauty, knew how to 
chisel even their words into solid bodies, 
and give flesh and blood to the rhythm 
of their verse, French excels more in 
esprit than in force. Sweet and dainty 
as French folk-songs are, rhythmically 
they are predominantly just as volatile. 
Could we reduce their average national 
rhythm into a formula, it might be: 
Accentuation in Ger- 
man differs just as much from French 
accentuation as their national character- 
istics are unlike each other. The swift- 
winged succession of any number of 
short syllables in French is impossible 
in German, its accentuated syllables be- 
ing closely followed by unaccentuated 
ones, and vice versa, with quite a mili- 
tary -discipline-like regularity. A cor- 
rect hexameter is for this reason a very 
artificial product in German. As it was 
the iambus in French, | ~ — |, its in- 
version, the trochzus, | —~ | , prevails in 
German. Vater, Mutter, Sonne, lieben, 
ferne, ete., giving the rhythm, | f° ri. 
in keeping with the ancient ‘‘Allemande,” 
or | P| of the more modern waltz. The 
verse beginning with an unaccentuated 
syllable, the stercotipe average rhythm 
is, ~-~—~-—~-, like: ‘‘ Wir winden dir 
den Jungfernkranz.” Starting with the 
thesis, | -~ -|-~|-~~|~-~-—|, like: 
‘*Ach, wie ist’s méglich, dass ich dich 
lassen kann.” These two examples and 
the } time, | FP |, represent the average 
rhythm of the German folk-song and 
dance, the basis upon which the great 
classics, Bach, Hiindel, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, erected a yonument solid 
and grand enough to bear the weight of 
the additional construction of the lofty 
romantic school, with its cloud-storming 
progeny, the music of the future. 

La bella Italia, with her mild climate 
and azure sky, ought to have sung from 
times immemorial. And still we know 
that the Romans were no skilled musi- 
cians. Musie with them was simply an 
exotic plant and toy of luxury, which they 
had to borrow from the Greeks. It was 
only when the muscular Latin turned into 
the self-singing, open-vowelled, broad and 
still soft Italian language that the im- 
ported plant acclimatized itself on Italian 
soil, and that song and singing blossomed 
there as nowhere else. 

If true lyrical poetry is always musical, 
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enshrining as if dormant the song, good 
Italian prose is in itself music. The lan- 
guage opened its chalice to the art of sing- 
ing, to receive and nourish it, in the same 
way as the vocally less favored German 
sheltered itself pre-eminently in the or- 
chestra. Nothing can be more melodious 
than the combination of those frank 
round vowels, with their rhythmically 
rippling accentuations; and no wonder 
that the Italians prefer caressing sweet- 
ness to dramatic truth, vocal and melodic 
beauty to canonic art. It may sound sac- 
rilegious, but one feels inclined to say, 
‘Where melody is bliss, *twere folly to be 
wise.” 

The Italian folk-songs vary in char- 
acter as there are dialects spoken in Italy. 
The Neapolitans and Venetians, for in- 
stance, have their own canzones and gon- 
dolieras, ete., quite in keeping with their 
respective temperament and dialect. The 
emphasized accentuation upon the next to 
the last syllable in the root of the word 
gives the trochzeus (— ~) in words of two 
syllables; the amphibrachys (~ —~ ~) in 
three-syllabic words, which, because they 
represent the greater number of words, 
have to be considered as the typical met- 
rical feet in Italian—in themselves a solid 
basis for the formation of rhythmical pre- 
cision and verve. 

But while, with all that, the French 
chanson, the German Volkslied, and the 
Italian canzone betray nationality more 
through their spirit and temperament than 
rhythmical pregnancy, the Slavs show 
pronounced nationality in rhythm also. 
Among them stand the Poles foremost. 
Their mazurs, polonaises, krakowiaks, 
kujawiaks, etc., glitter in Oriental splen- 
dor and heroic virility, wedded to West- 
ern grace and refinement. The nation’s 
heroical past and the courtly manners of 
its aristocracy reflect themselves just as 
faithfully in the Poles’ dance music, as 
their dumkas (songs of sorrow) sound 
like swan songs upon the lips of a down- 
trodden, dying people, whose faintly sur- 
viving aspirations are its last hopes. 

The Polish folk-music is undoubtedly 
one of the oldest in Europe. Its hymn 
‘* Boga rodzica,” inscribed upon the tomb 
of its poet and composer St. Adalbert (a 
Bohemian by birth), in the year 959, and 
a great number of very weird and strange- 
ly conceived songs and dance tunes, sug- 
gesting an anterior age, still sung by the 
people, vouch for their great antiquity. 
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The rhythmical energy and clearly cut 
accentuations upon the first and third. 
occasionally upon the second, beat of th¢ 
mazur or polonaise, etc., have little to do 
with the language, and are undoubtedly 
the result of the Poles’ long-lasting feuds 
and proximity with the Orient, if not of a 
remote Eastern origin. The next to the 
last syllable being always accentuated, it 
is the trochzeus, as in kohaé (to love), 
viernos¢é (constancy), or the amphibrachys 
in words of three syllables,as in powstanie 
(uprising), or umieraé (to die), which cling 
most naturally to the krakowiak and 
dumka. The rather monotonous succes- 
sion of the trochzeus manifests itself most 
tellingly in the touching but rhythmical 
ly rather lethargic dumkas (songs of sor 
row), which, in keeping with the subject, 
express in text, tonality, and rhythmical 
languor a world of sadness that nothing 
could rival. The very scale upon which 
the real dumka rests seems to be woven of 
pearls of tears, and any one familiar with 
Polish songs may recognize its indispu- 
table nationality. It is the minor scale, 
with a major sixth and a minor seventh: 





——_— Sn Se oe 
ee 


One of Moniuszko’s beautiful dumkas is 
built entirely upon this scale. It begins 
like this: 


FSSan 





or, : 
chodze, ja chodze, Jak bia-la le - li - ja. 


Richly endowed with patrons of art, 
Poland had its Italian opera as early as 
1634. August II. gave Italian opera per- 
formances to invited guests free of charge. 
Stanislas August Poniatowsky had his 
own Italian opera company, consisting of 
the best artists. Cimarosa, Paesiello, and 
other great masters resided in Warschau 
in those days. But great as was the 
Italian influence upon Poland’s music, it 
could not alter its national type. Cho- 
pin’s poetical master-hand (himself also 
an ardent admirer of Bellini!) has known 
how to exploit the national treasures of 
his country’s muse, and how to breathe 
immortality into them, that they may not 
only outlive the land’s glories and dis- 
asters, but even conquer the heart of the 
whole civilized world. 

The language which has nothing in 
common with the Indo-Germanic lan- 
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guages is the Hungarian. Together with 
the Finnish and Turkish it stands isolated 
in Europe, belonging to the Turanian or 
Ural-Altaic family. 

During its thousand years of existence 
in Europe, surrounded by the most hete- 
rogeneous elements, in constant struggle 
for its independence, constitution, and 
nationality, Hungary has not only con- 
served its language, but invested it from 
organic means with a wealth and power 
able to sustain and to develop a glowing 
national poetry, drama, and an altogether 
productive literature. The language, how- 
ever, Which in times of desolation proved 
to be the country’s only bulwark to protect 
its nationality, isolated it from the rest of 
the world, surrounding it like a Chinese 
wall. Few were the foreign explorers 
who could or cared to climb that wall, 
and the country was mercilessly written 
up ad libitum, pro and contra, by Ger- 
man, French, and other writers, who, 
ignorant of the language and of truth, 
amused themselves and their readers with 
Hungarian stories better fitting darkest 
Africa than the law-abiding Hungarian 
people, with their monarchical constitu- 
tion antedating that of England. Good 
translations having been very few, and 
the country’s history travelling mostly 
through foreign channels, it was no won- 
der that it took a Kossuth’s eloquence to 
inform the world that the Hungarians 
are neither Germans nor Slavs, and that 
they have a history, dearly bought with 
centuries of destructive wars, while de- 
fending their country and the rest of 
Europe against Turkish and Tartar inva- 
sions, and that by doing so they have well 
earned their place and constitutional in- 
dependence in the European common- 
wealth, which Austria, with endless in- 
trigues, and even with Russian patronage, 
has tried in vain to annihilate. The 
country is, however, yet little known 
abroad. Emigrants swarming into Penn- 
sylvania, mostly Slavs, or other subjects 
of the Hungarian crown, who do not even 
speak the language and are an Indo- 
Germanic race, still pass for Hungarians. 
The country’s superb wines, undergoing 
all sorts of exotic manipulations after leav- 
ing their native soil,are called Hungarian 
wines abroad! Even its music is turned 
out of its pure nationality, and presented 
in a corrupted fashion to the world by a 
foreign race—the gypsies; and great mu- 
sical authorities, who ought to have known 
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better, went so far as to attribute it to 
gypsy origin! 

Gypsies are clever performers, but no 
creators of music. Provided with an ab- 
normal amount of imitative power, and a 
very pliable and cunning nature, they be- 
came the people’s musical performers in 
countries whose national music excels in 
originality, fantastic rubatos, and a cer- 
tain rhapsodical spirit, too free to wear 
the yoke of a systematically organized 
score. There are no French, English, 
German, or Italian gypsy musicians 
known to the world. In these countries, 
the respective national melodies of which 
stand any amount of disciplined time and 
performance, the gypsies cultivate rather 
fortune-telling, tinkering, etc. With their 
stupendous gift for imitation and playing 
by ear, they know how to seize and render 
those subtleties which resist pen and ink, 
and constitute the very essence of the 
Moorish- Spanish, the Roumanian, and 
Hungarian national music, and accord- 
ingly it is in these countries where they 
flourish as the people’s musicians. In 
Spain—whose singers and daucers from 
Cordova and Cadiz (Gades) excelled above 
all others at great festivals of ancient 
Rome, and of whom Martial, in the first 
century after Christ, wrote, 

Nec de Gadibus improbis puelle 

Vibrabunt sine fine prurientis 

Lascivos docili tremore lumbos— 
where music and dance have an even 
share in the people’s heart even to-day, 
as well as in Roumania, the practical en- 
thusiasm of the gypsies pilots them in 
music and dance alike, catering to the pop- 
ular taste in both directions with equal 
energy. In Hungary, where the song, 
with its epic or lyrical traditions, takes the 
lead, the dance being only incidental, the 
gypsies never dance, unless when com- 
manded to perform their buffoon-like ges- 
tures and contortions, or the so-called 
czigany kevék (gypsy wheel), an athletic 
feat in which hands and feet combine to 
imitate the revolving of a wheel, follow- 
ing the carriages along the road-side, to 
the merriment of the gay lookers-on, and 
all that for—a humble penny! In Spain 
they play the national guitar or mando- 
lin; in Hungary, the string quintet, the 
clarinet (in imitation of- the ancient 
tarogaté and the still surviving tilink6), 
and the czimbalom. The long-drawn 
wails and re-revolving turns and runs of 
Moorish origin in Spanish music suit 
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them just as much as their restless and 
nervous temperament likes to overload 
with unappropriate but dazzling lace- 
works and fringes the pathetic or allegro 
movements of Hungarian music. May 
this example serve for an illustration how 
the gypsy dislikes classical simplicity, and 
how he can disfigure it. The melody is 
by a gentleman whose nom de plume is 
Szentirmay. The gypsy version is a faith- 
ful copy of a real and not uncommon 
occurrence. The original melody is: 


Lento patetico. 


The gypsy version is: 
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German operatic and all nations’ dance 
music, beginning with Offenbach and 
Strauss, and winding up with Wagner! 
The best gypsy bands, as well as bad 
ones, are usually trained by some stray 
genius of a non-gypsy musician; in some 
exceptional cases also by the learned leader 
himself, from whom each member of the 
band learns by ear hisown part. The de 
tached grindings once over, it is the en 


. semble that takes its turn to blossom 


gradually into that intoxicating, some 
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It is in this sort of virtuoso aspirations, 
mingled with incorrect basses and harmo- 
nies, that their creative genius finds free 
vent, not only in Hungarian, but in any 
kind of music they happen to play. Some 
of them are undoubtedly virtuosi— sui 
generis. As for their general musical 
aptitude, there is probably no other race 
existing that could rival them. Every 
village in Hungary has at least one or 
more gypsy bands; some cities count them 
by the score. Only a small number of 
their best leaders know the notes, and still 
most of their bands have a large réper- 
toire, comprising Italian, French, and 








ad infinitum. 


times frantic fire and swing which turned 
the head of many a Hungarian, and in- 
spired even some great foreign musicians 
to such an extent that they deigned to ap- 
propriate for themselves, endorsing with 
their own names, some of the most beauti- 
ful Hungarian melodies. 

And with all that there is not one sin- 
gle Hungarian song known to have been 
composed by a gypsy (czigany)! A few 
so-called ‘‘ hallgatok ” (pieces to listen to, 
as in contrast to pieces to be sung or to 
dance to), composed for the violin; a very 
crude and rather unintelligible exuberance 
of sentimentality, without any tangible 
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tune, decorated and illumined by glitter- 
ing fireworks, in the shape of runs and 
eadenzas, by the king of all czigany mu- 
sicians, Bihari, born in 1769; some dances 
in close imitation of well-known polkas 
or galops; a comparatively small num- 
ber of similarly imitative ‘‘ csardas ” (tav- 
ern dances), by Sark6zi, Patikarns, Bunko, 
Racz, ete. —embrace the entire musical 
productivity of the ezigany (the Hun 
garian name for gypsy). It is not as 
composers, but as performers, that the 
gypsies deserve being mentioned in con- 
nection with Hungarian music, and ap- 
preciated accordingly. 

The first gypsy tribes of whom men 
tion is made came to Hungary in the fif- 
teenth century; according to some unre- 
liable accounts, earlier. The proverbial 
hospitality of the country, its topographi- 
cal and geological conditions, the endless 
hiding- places of the huge Carpathian 
Mountains, the vast rivers and plains in 
the lowlands, supremely suited for nomad- 
ic proclivities, proved to be an irresistible 
attraction to the gypsies, and induced a 
large number of them to remain. Not 
dreaming for centuries to utilize the mu- 
sical genius which was lying dormant in 
them, they kept up leading an arcadic ex- 
istence of sweet indolence; preferring the 
neighbors’ labor and property to their own 
paradisiacal négligé; cultivating speed for 
self-defence, their ever-ready, subtle wit 
to prove the uselessness and injustice 
of law; and manifesting their love of 
truth and veracity in fortune- telling, 
ghost stories, and witchery. Nor was it 
merely an epicurean taste which enabled 
them to enjoy only the * haut gofit” of 
such fowl and horses as died their nat- 
ural death; it was far more than that; 
it was their traditional love for order and 
justice which made them. shrink from 
murder, and secured for them the exclu- 
sive privilege for the high office of the 
‘‘publie executioner” in Hungary until 
not long ago. Their moral ideals were, 
of course, of a correspondingly high and 
progressive order. The far-advanced al- 
though yet faintly successful theories of 
‘free love,” as gently promulgated by a 
few Western enthusiasts, were for ages 
and ever since practically known and 
generously professed by them.* 


* Those ideal creatures, as some books and ac- 
counts describe the gypsies, who play with flowers, 
converse with babbling brooks and gentle zephyrs, 
in meditative contemplation of the stars and hea- 
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Still they were neither persecuted nor 
hunted down, as in other countries, not- 
ably in France, England, and Germany, 
but charitably tolerated. And when their 
manual skill in fabricating cannons and 
cannon-balls proved them to be useful 
subjects in the country, where for so many 
centuries all available hands had to be 
employed in the endless wars against the 
Turk, they rose to something like public 
esteem. They were granted certain privi 
leges, and vigorous means were employed 
to rouse them from their vagrant per- 
petuum mobile indolence. Most of them, 
however, abeyed true to their proverb: 
““As a crow cannot be transformed into 
a dove, the gypsy will remain a gypsy.” 
Some of them took to the fiddle about 
a hundred years ago, and became gradu- 
ally the people’s musicians, playing the 
war-ridden and decimated Hungarian na- 
tion’s favorite airs, rescuing thus perhaps 
from utter oblivion many a traditionally 
and only orally descended song treasure. 
The Hungarians, very susceptible to the 
sounds of their national airs, went very 
often so far that their enthusiasm and gen- 
erosity knew no bounds when the gypsies 
happened to strike the right tune. The 
gypsies had good reasons to know it, and 
well informed of each noted person’s favor- 
ite song, they would play it for him, at him, 
weep or laugh themselves, so to say, into his 
heart with it, until, as if under an enchant- 
ment,he would be carried away. Many an 
estate was thus sacrificed to a love-song, 
and many a tear thrown into the bargain. 
No wonder if, under such encouragements, 
the cziganys developed into better per- 
formers in Hungary than anywhere else. 
Since they travel abroad under the name 
of Hungarian bands, they pick up just as 
readily the popular tunes and dance mu- 
sic of foreign nations as they are apt to 
lose the home-made verve and snap be- 
longing to the Hungarian style, and for- 
get the very melodies upon which they 
were brought up. This circumstance 
alone may testify what an acquired taste 
Hungarian music is with them. Should 
the Hungarian gypsies in a body emigrate 
to the United States to make their steady 
home there, and were there not ample 
records to prove the contrary, I should 
not be surprised if a hundred years hence 


venly spheres, knowing the existence of a moral 
code, or the use of soap, are among gypsies scarcely 
known in Hungary, where they are just as numerous 
as they are understood and studied.—F. K. 
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some learned musician would try to es- 
tablish the theory that ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
is also of gypsy origin. 

Of purely Oriental origin is the music 
of the Hungarians. Its language belongs 
to the Turanian family, and being metri- 
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of twelve bars appears in the form of 

three dipodies, like: 

ld de tddld dd ld di tSJIis S| 
Even the pentapody exists in song and 

dance. Thus in a fragment of a well- 

known song: 
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The ¢ time exists only in combination with } and 4, making $ and , like: 
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cally nearly as rich as the classical Hel- 
lenic, it lends itself with perfect ease to 
all metrical combinations. 

The prevailing metrical feet are the 


choriambus, |-~~-—-|, and the antispas- 
tus, |~—-—~ |; but the spondeus, |---|, 
the trochzeus, —~ |, very rarely, though, 
and never two of them in succession, 
the dactylus, |—~~ |, the anapestus, 
|~~-—j|,and the amphibrachys, | ~ --~ 


abound in harmonious and well-propor- 
tioned combinations in Hungarian verse 
and song. 

While in some nations’ ‘music it is a 
certain rhythmical sameness which makes 
its originality, in Hungarian it is its great 
variety which seals originality upon it. 
Folk-songs, as a rule, dwell upon one 
rhythmical motive; not so the Hunga- 
rian. If there occurs a tetrapody of four 
equal bars, the fifth bar changes but too 
willingly to relieve the monotony. But 
most tetrapodies consist of different rhyth- 
mical elements, like this, for instance, 
IS. FFL id dIP SAI SS SI: 
and a number of them are formed of two 
dipodies, | J old oa |- The first 
example giving a choriambus, a spondeus, 
an anapzstus, and an amphibrachys; the 
second an anapzstus, and its inversion, 
the dactylus. Besides a great variety of 
dipodies and tetrapodies, the tripodies 
(very rarely met with in other countries) 
occur just as frequently. Song-motives 
of three bars occur in endless combina- 
tions. Example: | J ‘.*| J. | dee |, or 
lh SNS! Na e!| Jx|, ete. A remarkable 
combination is when each part of a period 
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The Finns, who belong also to the Tu- 
ranian family, have the $ and 4, as well 
as some other characteristics in common 
with the Hungarian language and music. 

These few allusive examples may be 
sufficient to show that while most folk- 
songs are constructed upon tetrapodic 
periods, there are hundreds of them in 
Hungarian music consisting of dipodies, 
tetrapodies, tripodies, pentapodies, and 
hexapodies, making it, as far as rhyth- 
mical construction goes, the best equipped 
among all nations’ folk-music. 

The advantage of possessing, besides 
the ancient church modes and the regu- 
lar diatonic major and minor scales, this 
scale, 


; a Ser ae: 
—— a) === S= — 
Fs Sa a= -| 


carrying organically in itself the chord 


of the augmented sixth, Fe=25], gives to 


the Hungarian song a wealth of harmony 
equalled by no European folk-song. 

The correct accentuation and phrasing 
of Hungarian music is so closely inter- 
woven with the language that no expla- 
nation could be satisfactory without a 
passing glance into its intricate net-work. 

Every first syllable, whether short or 
long, has an emphasis of its own. This 
is the reason why no Hungarian song can 
begin with an up beat (arsis). Every long 
syllable can be short, and vice versa, in 
certain cases. There are two distinct 
sounds and lengths for every vowel; the 
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a and e have even three: a, a, 4, and e, é, é. 
Their correct emphasis, length, and pro- 
nunciation determine the meaning of a 
word and even of a sentence. The com- 
ination of two syllables can undergo the 
following metamorphoses : 


- New 2 _=if a lot (weight). 


a we 
LS “J Sxj- =the fish (in the accusative). 
ha - lat. 


=| =his fish (in the accusative). 
+-@—g—t— 


S at =if he sees. 


| N _| zhe makes himself to be heard. 
o-oo 
hallat 
_|¢ ¢|=gratitude (in the accusative). 
ha - lat. 
® | 
+ #-+--3-0 + 
hal, lat. 


=he sleeps and sees. 


eI =if he sees. 
gy j--@—K-— 
ha lat. 
fe: go| =the fish sees. 
= 
Pw eee =he hears and sees. 
hall, lat. 
N 3-<- =he hears through (some- 


weed 
hall a. thing). 


Accents, intonation, and even rests, 
scarcely noticeable to a foreign ear, aré 
just as essential in word as in phrasing, 
which again requires an intimate know- 
ledge of the czsuras, richly applied in 
Hungarian poetry. 

The language is the mirror in which 
we can see the physiological causes of the 
rhythmical heart-beats of the song, Its 
soul, dwelling beyond the reach of the 
dissecting-knife, hovers over the country’s 
history, its vast lowlands, and abides in 
cot and palace, tavern and church, joy 
and sorrow, as a heavenly messenger or 
cheerful companion alike. 

The national spirit pervades the ancient 
Hungarian church music, and colors the 
priest's oration during high mass even to- 
day. Our ancient chant to St. Elizabeth 
(used by Liszt as one of the principal mo- 
tives in his oratorio Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth) might be the mother of some of our 
folk-songs, those songs which from the 
cradle to the end remain the people's 
faithful friend. Their power seems to be 
omnipotent, and their sway irresistible. 
The wild and untamed son of the ‘‘ pusz- 
ta” (plains) will listen in tears to the pa- 
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thetic melodies that the obedient gypsy 
plays for him, and the peaceful peasant 
farmer may be transformed into a hurri- 
cane at the hearing of certain patriotic 
songs, or such that may recall the mem- 
ory of a pair of treacherous brown eyes. 
Mighty Austria suffered more defeats in 
1848-9, thanks to the Rakdéezy, Hunya- 
dy, Kossuth, and Klapka marches, than 
through the inability of her proud gen- 
erals. 

Of a more recent date may be mention- 
ed the following incident: It was in 
1878-9, during the occupation of Bosnia. 
The battle of Maglaj was raging. The 
enemy, well protected in its fortified po- 
sition, repulsed the repeated attacks of 
the third escadron of heavy dragoons 
(Bohemians), who, disheartened and deci- 
mated, retreated in wild disorder. Defeat 
seemed to be inevitable. Captain Milin- 
kovié'’s presence of mind bade him to call 
in the second escadron of the Thirteenth 
Regiment of Hungarian hussars. Using 
no eloquence, no encouraging word, he 
simply ordered the band to play three 
Hungarian melodies for them. The 
thundering hurrah which drowned the 
song’s last chord led the lads into the fire, 
and although only twenty out of their 
hundred survived the carnage, they dis- 
lodged the enemy and won the battle. 

When in 1849, after the country’s vie- 
torious self-defence, the magnanimity of 
Russian hordes intrusted Hungary to the 
fatherly care of defeated Austria, whose 
patronage, bravery, and civilizatory fer- 
vor flourished upon the gallows and in 
dungeons, and the very utterance of the 
names of the nation’s decapitated hero- 
ic martyrs became a Majestitsverbrechen 
(crime against his Majesty), and punished 
accordingly; when all the refinements of 
the Spanish Inquisition, revived and im- 
proved upon, were the masters of the day; 
properties confiscated, the language sup- 
pressed, and mournful silence accompa- 
nied the nation’s requiem—song was still 
soaring in the air. 

The love-songs, those genuine poems 
of nature, renewing and arraying them- 
selves in eternal youth and variety, kept 
on exhaling the perfume of the fields, and 
the spirit of sincerity, warmth, and truth. 
The corn fields; the flowers; the maidens’ 
brown eyes, or the stars in heaven; the 
sunlight upon the plains, with its fairy 
structure, the Fata Morgana, finishing 
the horizon; the mysteries of night in 
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mountain and forest; the heroic brigand, 
who single- handed combats armed sol- 
diers to capture the horse which strikes 
his fancy, or alleviates the rich noble- 
man’s purse to give its contents to the 
poor; the rushing waters of the Tisza Riv- 
er, or the fiery juice of the country’s wine, 
and the almighty power of song—they 
are all subjects and elements existing 
merely to glorify the bliss couched in a 
pair of brown eyes, or to bewail deception 
and misery that lie buried in them. Love 
and song complete each other as melody 
and harmony. ‘The yearning, the deject- 
ed, the happy or love-lost lad, or lass sings 
the heart’s exuberance in appropriate 
song, very often their own. One might 
say that every single folk-song is the sing- 
ing, ringing testament of some actual love 
drama. Those immediate and sincere 
creations of such unspoiled and vigorous 
children of nature as are to be found 
among the real Hungarian (Magyar) pea- 
santry may be naive in text and musical 
construction, but while almost never sink- 
ing into vulgarity, they are true and ori- 


1—IN THE SLEEPING CAR FROM BOSTON, 


TP\HE New York and Chicago Limited 

train, composed wholly of vestibule 
‘* sleepers” (with a subsidiary baggage car 
and a comfortable dining car), leaves the 
Grand Central station in New York every 
morning at ten minutes before ten o'c}ock ; 
and about three hours later it arrives at 
Albany, where there is adjoined to it an- 
other sleeper (of the same vestibule fash- 
ioning), which has left Boston at seven 
o'clock that morning. Then the train 
which has come up the vailey of the Hud- 
son, lengthened by the added car which 
has come across the valley of the Con- 
necticut, starts out of the Albany station 
at a quarter past one o'clock on its jour- 
ney up the valley of the Mohawk, and 
thence along the shore of Lake Erie, and 
across the broad prairies of Michigan to 
Chicago. 

One afternoon in the last week of Sep- 
tember, when this train drew out of the 
Albany station in the teeth of a driving 
rain—the tail end of the equinoctial storm 

-there sat in the car which had come 
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IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 






ginal. Their growth and developmen 
occur frequently in the following man 
ner: The first two or four lines of a new] 

blossoming song will usually challeng 
an appropriate sequence of so many line 
and bars in some sympathetically afflicte: 
companion, whose contribution may b 
augmented by others, until the whole vi 

lage having added its own heart’s shar 
to the new song, they all will sing it 
spread it, and by-and-by the entire cou 

try re-echo with it. It is then that thi 

crystallized essence of so many heart 
throbs and tears, transformed into a pr 

cious pearl, enters the treasury of Hun 
garian folk-songs, and becomes the na 
tion's property. 

But the two brown eyes which struck 
the first spark, and the loving heart which 
nurtured it into the glowing first two 
or four lines, and the others, where ar 
they? Have they joined some trayelling 
breezes laden with seeds of wild flowers 
to reblossom somewhere else? Or have 
they vanished into oblivion, simply to 
make room for others to come ? 








from Boston a young man of perhaps 
twenty-eight or thirty, solidly built, with 
a firm mouth, and with a pair of resolute 
gray eyes which contrasted with his thick 
brown hair. He occupied the forward 
section on the western side of the sleeper, 
and a heavy leather valise lay on the seat 
before him, with the October number of 
the Arctic Monthly tucked beneath one 
of its straps. A New York morning paper 
was held tightly in the youn man’s grasp. 
But he was not reading it, although he 
had his glasses on. He was staring out 
of the window at his side, though the pane 
was so bespattered with rain-drops that it 
was scarcely possible to see even the tele- 
graph poles at the side of the track. He 
had chanced to notice the date—Septem- 
ber 27th—and then_he had suddenly re- 
membered that this had been his wedding 
day. September 27th was the day she had 
set for them to be married; not only had 
the engagement been announced, and 
many of the wedding presents received, 
but even the cards had been ordered. Yet 
here he was going West, alone, almost at 
the very hour when he had hoped to stand 
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with her at the altar before which they 
were to be made man and wife. And it 
was all because of a foolish quarrel about 
nothing, in which both of them had been 
wrong, no doubt, and for which both of 
them were paying the penalty. He loved 
her as much as ever, and he cursed the 
miserable pride which had prevented his 
going to her once again to find out wheth- 
er she did not love him still despite their 
disagreement and their silly parting. 

Her figure rose before him again as he 
continued to gaze out of the car window 

indeed it was rarely that she was not be- 
fore his vision—and he saw once more the 
flash of her black eyes, and he caught the 
glint of the sunlight on the coils of her 
black hair, and he noted again the trem- 
bling of the sensitive little mouth as she 
told him that they had made a mistake, 
and that it was well they had found it out 
before it was too late, and that they had 
best part forever. And as the rain beat 
hard upon the window through which the 
young man looked as through a glass 
darkly, seeing nothing, he wondered why 
he had taken his dismissal calmly. He 
marvelled now that he had accepted her 
unjust accusations, and that he had not 
He 


defended himself more energetically. 
recalled his emotions at the moment of 
the parting; he felt again the hot wave 
of indignation that she should think so 
meanly of him as to believe him capable 
of the fault with which he was charged. 
He knew now by the chill at his heart 


that his pride had been misplaced. He 
knew now that it had been his duty to 
clear himself in her eyes then and at 
once. He knew now that he had not act- 
ed for the best. And it was too late, for 
the day had come which had been set for 
the wedding; and here he was going West 
alone, and he did not know even where 
she might be—except tbat he and she were 
parted. 

After five years’ hard work in the West, 
Hallett Larcom had earned a vacation, 
and he had come East early in July for 
the first time since he had been gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Law School. He 
had goné to spend a few days with a class- 
mate at Narragansett Pier, and there he 
had met Anita Vernon, and there he had 
staid until he had made her promise to 
marry him. She was an orphan; a sister 
of the classmate at whose house they had 
met. She lived in New York with an 
old-maid aunt, Miss Mary Van Dyne, and 
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she was spending the summer at the Pier 
with her brother, Rudolph Vernon. Af- 
ter the lovers’ quarrel that night she had 
left Narragansett by the earliest train the 
next morning, sending back, without a 
word, the engagement ring he had given 
her but a few days before. On receipt 
of this, Hallett Larcom had been seized 
with a desire to rush off to New York af- 
ter her, and to insist on explaining all, 
and force her to love him again as he 
loved her still. But his pride was strong, 
and he knew that he had been unjustly 
accused, and he did nothing. He linger- 
ed at the Pier for a week or more in hope 
of hearing from her; then he had gone 
back to Boston to his relatives there, for- 
bidding them to ask questions, and in- 
dignantly denying that Anita Vernon 
was in any way to blame for breaking off 
the match. At last, cutting his vacation 
short, he had started back to Denver, in 
the hope that hard work might bring 
surcease of sorrow. Until his eyes had 
fallen on the date of the newspaper, he 
had not known that he was taking a jour- 
ney on the very day she had set for the 
wedding. 

So intent was he in following the train 
of bitter thoughts and of delightful mem- 
ories which the discovery had started that 
he had not noticed the movements of the 
other passengers in the car. 

As soon as the Boston sleeper had been 
joined at Albany to the train from New 
York, the two ladies who occupied the 
section immediately behind him had left 
their seats, and gone forward into the 
dining car for luncheon. Hallett Larcom 
had barely remarked them as they pass- 
ed, and he was too absorbed by his own 
thoughts to pay any attention to them 
when they returned. 

One of them was an alert old lady of 
nearly seventy, brisk and cheerful, with 
ample gray hair and the most wonderful 
bright blue eyes. The other lady was 
younger, scant sixty perhaps, yet of a 
much more sedate appearance, as though 
conscious ef her duty as the chaperon of 
her more frivolous companion. She call- 
ed the pleasant old lady with the curls 
and the smile ‘‘Miss Marlenspuyk,” and 
the pleasant old lady called her ‘‘ Mrs, 
Hitcheoek.”’ ; 

As the two ladies resumed their seats 
behind Hallett Larcom, they continued 
their conversation. 

‘*T met her last year in Washington,” 
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said Miss Marlenspuyk, ‘‘and we were 
having a delicious chat, when some man 
broke in and carried her off. That’s the 
trouble with Washington—it’s so hard to 
have your talk out; it’s the city of mag- 
nificent distances and interrupted con- 
versations. Now in Philadelphia nobody 
ever interrupts anybody. That's why I 
like to go there; they let me have my say 
out. You see, my mother was a Phila- 
delphian, so they tolerate me. You know 
in Philadelphia they hold that the Tree of 
Life is a family tree, and they think that 
Columbus discovered America just to get 
acquainted with the Biddles.” 

Mrs. Hitchcock laughed lightly, but with 
dignity. ‘‘ What a remarkable woman 
you are!” she returned; ‘‘ and so restless, 
too. You are going now from Boston to 
Chicago, and last winter you divided your- 
self between New York and Philadelphia 
and Washington. I don’t believe you 
will be satisfied in heaven; you will find 
it too monotonous.” 

‘**Oh, I shall make out, I’m sure,” re- 
sponded the old maid, cheerily. ‘‘ Ihave 
read that ‘in my Father's house there are 
many mansions,’ and I expect I shall go 
visiting around,” 

This time Mrs. Hitchcock’s little laugh 
indicated that she was slightly shocked. 
All she said was, ‘“‘Oh, Miss Marlen- 
spuyk!” 

‘* You mustn't mind what I say,” the old 
lady wenton. ‘‘I must talk. [’macon- 
versational Gatling-gun—at least, that’s 
what Rudolph Vernon called me last year. 
You know Rudolph Vernon, don’t you, 
Mrs. Hitcheock—the brother of Anita?” 

By chance these proper names fell into 
Hallett Larcom’s ear, and roused him from 
his revery. He had no desire to overhear 
his neighbors’ conversation, but the sound 
of her name was an irresistible tempta- 
tion. 

““Tve met him,” Mrs. Hitchcock re- 
plied. 

‘** Anita spent part of the summer at his 
place at Narragansett Pier,” Miss Marlen- 
spuyk continued. ‘It was there that she 
met the man she was going to marry; but 
I'm afraid he didn’t know enough to appre- 
ciate her, as the engagement seems to have 
been broken off suddenly. She’s a good 
girl, and she'll make a good wife some of 
these days; and when I heard that she 
was going to marry this Larcom from out 
West, somehow I had hopes that she had 
found a real man, and not one of the little 


whipper-snappers we see every summer 
at the watering-places nowadays—mer 
broilers, I call them.” 

The conversation was getting personal 
still the man in the section in front of th: 
speaker could not help but hear. 

‘* We must take men as we find them.’ 
said Mrs. Hitchcock, philosophically. Sh« 
wore black, merely edged with crape, and 
there was the faintest outline of a widow 
cap inside her bonnet. 

‘*] wonder how it is I never found ; 
man who would take me?” returned Miss 
Marlenspuyk, with a smile and a shake of 
her silyer-gray curls. 

‘* So do I, indeed, ny dear,” Mrs. Hitch 
cock responded. ‘‘I have often said | 
don't see how it was you never married.’ 

‘** Nobody axed me, sir, she said,’ ’’ the 
old maid returned, laughing heartily 
‘‘and I’m not like a government contract, 
I can’t advertise myself under the head of 
‘Proposals Invited.’ ” 

**Do you mean to say, really, that no 
man ever proposed to you?” inquired Mrs. 
Hitchcock, with real interest. 

‘‘Not one,” answered Miss Marlenspuyk. 
‘*] thought one was going to speak once, 
but he didn’t. He wasa lieutenant in my 
father’s regiment, and he danced with me 
three times running at a West Point ball, 
just before he joined his company and 
went to the Mexican war. He was killed 
at Chapultepec, and I lost my last chance. 
I believe girls nowadays think nothing of 
refusing half a score of good offers before 
they pick the rightone. I've a great mind 
to go forward into the dining car again, 
and ask Annie Vernon how many times 
she has had to ‘decline with thanks,’ as 
the editors say.” 

Hallett Larcom started. It needed all 
his self-control to prevent his turning 
around and breaking into the conversa- 
tion of the two ladies behind him. If he 
understood what the old lady had just 
said, then the woman he loved was in the 
very same train with him. And if she 
were? His heart gave a bound as he 
realized that fortune might still favor 
him with another chance. 

A sudden gust of wind again flecked the 
car window with little drops of rain, and 
then they passed on out of the storm, and 
there was even a hint of sunshine at the 
edge of the clouds on the hill]-tops across 
the river. 

** Miss Vernon is a pretty girl, as you 
say,” Mrs. Hitchcock returned, ‘‘ and that 
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gray suit is becoming to her. No doubt 
she has had her share of attention.” 

Larcom listened with an intentness of 
which he felt ashamed. His ears had not 
deceived him, then; there was a Miss Ver 
non in the dining car. The old lady had 
ealled her Annie, and this was the name 
by which Rudolph Vernon’s sister had been 
christened. ‘* Anita”’ was little more than 
a nickname given to her by a schoolmate, 
because of the black eyes and brown skin, 
which seemed to insist on a Spanish name. 
Yet ‘‘ Vernon” was not very uncommon, 
and it might well be that there were other 
Annie Vernons in the world besides the 
one he was longing for. 

‘‘And she deserved it all, no doubt,” 
Miss Marlenspuyk responded. ‘‘She’s a 
bright little body. Nothing is more sad- 
dening than foolish gayety, I find, and 
so many girls nowadays are giddy and 
giggling. 3ut Annie Vernon is whole 
some. Yet I don’t believe even she can 
thaw out the old couple she is travelling 
with.” 

‘““Who are they?” asked Mrs. Hitch 
cock. ‘* They seemed very plain people; 
not used to society, I thought.” 

‘* His name’s Carkendal,”’ Miss Marlen- 
spuyk answered. ‘‘He’s from Rhine 
beck, or Catskill, or somewhere up there, 
I believe, and he’s the new Second Vice- 
President of the Methuselah Life-insur- 
ance Company. That's the company of 
which Aunie Vernon’s father was Presi- 
dent until he died three years ago, you 
know.” 

‘*‘[T remember now,’ 
cock. 

‘*Mr, Carkendal is taking his wife with 
him on his annual tour to inspect all the 
agencies of the Methuselah company in 
the West,” Miss Marlenspuyk continued. 
‘‘And I suppose Annie Vernon is going 
out to Denver with them.” 

This last sentence Hallett Larcom did 
not eatch, for as soon as he heard that 
the Annie Vernon on that train was the 
daughter of the late President of the 
Methuselah Life-insurance Company, he 
knew that the woman he loved was near 
him. He sprang to his feet, and left the 
sleeper. 

‘Dear me!” cried Mrs. Hitchcock. 
‘*That young man jumped up so sudden- 
ly, it quite startled me.” 

‘‘l wonder what we said that scared 
him,” Miss Marlenspuyk responded. ‘‘ Un- 
less I’m very much mistaken, he has been 


’ 


said Mrs. Hiteh- 


taking in our conversation intently for 
the last five minutes.” 
‘Listeners never hear any good of 
themselves,” quoted Mrs. Hitchcock. 
‘‘And rarely of other people, either,” 
added Miss Marlenspuyk. 


I.—IN THE DINING CAR FROM NEW YORK 


Hallett Larcom was resolved to see 
Anita Vernon again, and at once. Put 
ting his pride in his pocket, he intended 
to make an urgent appeal for her for- 
giveness. He did not know how she 
would receive him, but he was deter- 
mined to insist on an interview, brief 
though it might be, and inconveniently 
public as it must be in a crowded railroad 
car. He’knew that Mrs. Carkendal, who 
was Anita’s aunt, did not like him, and 
had always been opposed to his marriage 
with her niece, and he decided that it 
would be wiser to keep her in ignorance of 
his presence, if this were possible. 

The Boston sleeper had been attached 
to the end of the train, and when Larcom 
passed across the vestibuled platform, he 
found that he had to traverse three long 
New York and Chicago sleepers before 
he came to the dining car. Even when 
he reached this he had to go down a nar- 
row passage by the side of the kitchen 
and the pantry before he came to the broad 
central space where the tables were set. 

He was all aglow for a sight of her 
face again, and with the ardent desire 
for a reconciliation. He had glanced 
right and left as he went through the 
train, fearing that she might have fin- 
ished her luncheon and returned to her 
place. But when he came to the dining 
compartment, there she was before him. 

He dropped into the nearest vacant 
chair without taking his eyes from her. 
She was seated on the other side of the 
car, three tables away from him. Her 
place faced his, and in front of her sat 
Mr. and Mrs. Carkendai, whose forbid 
ding backs were turned toward the door 
through which Larcom had entered. At 
first she did not see him. She was look- 
ing out of the window, still dotted with 
little drops of rain. As he gazed, he 
thought he discovered a weary droop of 
the eyelids, and he was sure that she was 
paler and thinner than when they had 
parted a few weeks before at Narragan- 
sett Pier. He saw that she had suffered 
from the separation, and he longed to take 
her in his arms again to comfort her. 
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The new Second Vice-President of the 
Methuselah Life-insurance Company was 
concluding an elaborate luncheon, in 
which pleasant task his wife had been 
aiding and abetting him; but the little 
food on her niece’s plate was scarcely 
touched. Larcom saw Mrs. Carkendal 
speak to Anita, evidently urging her to 
eat, but the girl shook her head languid- 
ly, still staring out of the rain-besprin- 
kled window. 

Larcom could not take his eyes from 
her face even when the waiter came and 
stood by the side of his table. At last 
the lover became aware of the attendant’s 
presence, and waved him away impa- 
tiently. 

‘*T don’t want anything,” he cried. 
Then, suddenly recalling his situation, 
and finding himself seated at a table in a 
dining car, he said, hastily, ‘‘Oh, well, 
you may bring me what you like.” 

‘*Soup?” asked the man, a little sur- 
prised. 

‘*Yes, soup,” he answered ; 
do.” 

A moment after the waiter had gone 
back to the pantry to give the order, Anita 
Vernon moved uneasily, as though un- 
comfortable under Larcom’s direct stare, 
As she turned her head from the win- 
dow, he was gazing at her imploringly, 
with the adoration of love in his eyes. 
Their glances met, and for a second they 
looked each other full in the face. 

She flushed instantly, and then she 
dropped her glance, and the color fled from 
her cheeks. His heart beat quickly, but 
he continued to watch her with the same 
silent submission in his eyes. She broke 
off a bit of the roll beside her plate, and 
crumbled it nervously in her fingers. 
The blood slowly came back to her face, 
and then deserted it again. She reached 
out for the glass of water before her, and 
took two or three little sips. As she set 
down the glass, she raised her eyes again, 
and again they met his; and this time 
she could not but see his appealing ex- 
pression, pathetic in its self-surrender. 
In that second glance, brief, as it was, 
she recognized that he had suffered also. 
There was a line in his forehead she had 
never seen before; he seemed worn and 
heart-sore. She was sorry for him. 

In the golden days of their summer 
courting at Narragansett Pier, when they 
were often in the midst of a crowd of 
merry young people on the beach 
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Casino, on the ‘‘ Rocks,” off yachting, or 
away on some excursion, he had devised 
a little signal whereby he could commu- 
nicate his desire to have speech with her 
alone, if only for a minute or two. If 
she noticed that he had taken off his eye- 
glasses temporarily and hung them on 
the upper button of his coat, she under- 
stood that he wanted a word in her private 
ear; and if then she raised her hand to ad- 
just a chance hair-pin, this told him that 
she had seen his signal. 

Now when they sat apart in the dining 
car after the long weeks of disheartening 
separation, he removed his glasses, and 
by an almost automatic movement he 
hung them on the accustomed button of 
his coat. Apparently she was not look- 
ing in his direction, but she was somehow 
conscious of this signal. Again the color 
flushed her cheeks, and fled at once, leav- 
ing them paler than before, and then a 
hesitating hand stole up to thrust back a 
straggling wisp of hair. All at once hope 
returned to the man who was fellowing 
her every motion with wistful glance, 
and now he made sure that she was will- 
ing that he should speak to her. 

The waiter brought Larcom the soup, 
and was sent away impatiently. Soon it 
was apparent to the young lover that Mr. 
and Mrs. Carkendal had finished their 
repast. The waiter withdrew from their 
table with obvious dissatisfaction, bear- 
ing in his hand the exact money needed 
to liquidate their bill. Seemingly the 
new Second Vice-President of the Methu- 
selah Life-insurance Company asked Ani- 
ta Vernon if she were ready to return to 
their own car. She nodded, and rose to 
her feet; and then once more, and for 
the fourth time, her cheeks flamed wp and 
whitened again. 

As it happened, the dining car had been 
slowly emptying itself, and a scant half- 
dozen passengers remained in it when Mr. 
and Mrs. Carkendal left their table and 
turned to go-out. Oddly enough, the hat 
which Hallett Larcom had been holding 
on his lap for a few seconds fell on the 
floor, and he had to bend down to pick it 
up. So far did he stoop that Mrs. Car- 
kenda! followed her husband down the 
aisle to the door of the dining car without 
catching sight of the man to whom her 
niece had been engaged. Miss Vernon 
came after her aunt. Her hand hung by 
her wide; = ag abe passed, it was seized 
by ied gone down 
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on his knees but a moment earlier. She 
withdrew it gently, but not before he had 
managed to imprint a kiss on it, and not 
before he had felt a faint answering press- 
ure of her tapering fingers. 

‘‘T must speak to you,” he whispered 
as she went on, ‘‘and now!” 

She made no response, walking firmly, 
as though she had not heard. 

‘‘ Aunty,” she cried, suddenly, pausing 
just as Mr. and Mrs. Carkendal reached 
the door, ‘‘I think I'll change my mind, 
and have a cup of coffee, after all.” 

Mrs. Carkendal turned back. ‘ Very 
well, my child,” she said. ‘‘ Shall I wait 
here with you?” 

‘‘Oh no,” responded the girl. 
go on with Uncle Carkendal. 
back in a few minutes.” 

‘*Don’t be long,” said aunty, as she 
turned again to follow the new Second 
Vice-President of the Methuselah Life- 
insurance Company through the vesti- 
buled passage to the adjoining sleeper, 
where their sections were. 

Then Miss Vernon walked quietly back 
to the seat she had just vacated, and or- 
dered a cup of coffee. 

At last, looking up, as though by 
chanee, she saw her lover's eager eyes 
still fixed upon her. 

‘““Why, Mr. Larcom!” she cried. ‘‘Is 
that really you? Who would ever have 
thought of seeing you here ?” 

The few other passengers in the dining 
ear saw nothing to call for remark in this 
chance meeting of a young man and a 
young woman. The portly clergyman 
who was thea paying his bill thought 
that the young fellow was very lucky to 
know such a pretty girl. 

‘““They are a good-looking couple,” he 
said to himself as he passed them on his 
way forward to the smoking car. ‘‘ Why 
isn’t he enterprising enough to make her 
marry him ?” 

Lareom was by her side almost as soon 
as she had spoken his name. ‘‘ Yes, it 
is I,” he answered; ‘‘and I am happy 
to be here since I see you again. Oh, 
Nita, Nita, I have longed for you all 
these weeks! And now I have found 
you again, I shall make you listen to 
me.” 

Just then the waiter brought the cup of 
coffee she had ordered. When at length 
he departed, overpaid and smiling, she 
looked at her lover and spoke rapidly : 

‘*You need not make me listen to you 
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at all. Indeed you needn't say a word; 
I know what you want to tell me. I’ve 
known for weeks now that the miserable 
story isn’t true that I was foolish enough 
to believe. It is I who want you to listen 
to me till you promise to forgive me for 
having been so mean as to think that you 
could ever be so base as I thought you 
were. Oh, I don’t know how I ever did 
it, and I don’t see why you didn’t insist 
on explaining everything.” 

‘*T know,” he answered, penitently—‘‘I 
know, Anita; it’s all my fault. I was 
proud, and I’ve been ashamed of it ever 
since. But now I have you again, I—” 

‘**But you haven’t me now,” she broke 
in. ‘“‘I’m going out West. I'm travel- 
ling with my aunt, you know. I can’t 
stay here gossiping with you. They will 
be wondering where I am.” 

‘I must talk to you,” he returned, 
forcibly. ‘‘And you must listen to 
me.” 

‘* Oh, if I must,” she answered, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I must. But you needn't be so vio- 
lent about it.” 

‘* Nita, if you only knew--” he began. 

‘“Where is your seat?’ she inter- 
rupted. 

**In the rear car,” he replied. 

‘The Boston car ?” she continued. 

‘** Yes,” he answered. 

‘*That’s the one Miss Marlenspuyk is 
in,” she returned. ‘‘She’s a great friend 
of mine, and perhaps—mind, I say only 
perhaps—I may go back there by-and-by, 
just to have a little chat with her.” 

‘‘ Nita, you are an angel,” he answered, 
trying to take her hand again. 

She foiled this attempt with quiet dig- 
nity. ‘‘I think it will be best if Uncle 
Carkendal and aunty don’t know that 
you are on the train,” she said. ‘‘Soe you 
had better stay here till we get to Utica, 
which will be in a few minutes now. 
Then you can step out there, and slip back 
to your seat through the crowd in the sta- 
tion, so they won't see you. I sha’n’t pay 
my visit to Miss Marlenspuyk until after 
we leave Utica.” 

She touched her lips to the coffee, and 
then rose to go. 

‘*Don’t leave me yet,” he cried. 

‘*T must,’ she answered. ‘But if you 
are a good boy, I'll introduce you to Miss 
Marlenspuyk after we get to Utica. She's 
the most delightful old maid I know.” 

And with that she was gone, leaving 
him quite alone in the dining car. 
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IiIl.—IN THE SLEEPING CAR FROM BOSTON, 


When the train drew into the dark sta- 
tion at Utica about half past three, Hallett 
Larcom stepped down from the platform 
of the dining car, and threaded his way 
through the crowd about the tracks, and 
thus regained the Boston sleeper at the 
far end of the train. He dropped into 
his seat just in time to hear Miss Marlen- 
spuyk remark: 

‘My father used to say that no woman 
had a right to dress so as to attract atten- 
tion, unless she was beautiful enough to 
reward it.” 

‘*That is a hard saying,” Mrs. Hitch- 
cock responded. 

‘*T took it to heart in the days of my 
youth, when I was homely,” Miss Marlen- 
spuyk returned, ‘‘and I’ve acted on it 
ever since.” 

‘I won't believe that you were ever a 
homely girl,” asserted Mrs. Hitchcock. 

“You may believe it, for I was plain 
enough, goodness knows! My brother 
told me once he never could keep the 
clock wound up when I was at home.” 

““Indeed ?” Mrs. Hitchcock returned, 
doubtfully. ‘*‘ How curious!” 


“It wasn’t until I was nearly three- 
seore and ten that I had any looks at 


all,” Miss Marlenspuyk eontinued. ‘‘ Of 
course now I know that I am a very pre- 
sentable old tabby.” 

Mrs. Hiteheock’s reply was lost in the 
sudden starting of the train, and indeed 
Hallett Larcom hardly heard the conver- 
sation of the two ladies who were talking 
barely a yard behind his ears. He was 
conscious of nothing but his own exceed- 
ing joyfulness. He had seen Nita again, 
and they had made up, and they would nev- 
er quarrel more. His heart swelled with 
abundant happiness, and he was oblivi- 
ous of all thingselse. He failed to remark 
that the clouds were now clearing away, 
and that the westering sun shone out for 
the first time that day. He did not see 
the lovely views which passed before his 
staring eyes, and he was careless that the 
trees showed the first faint flush of the 
fall, and that the yellowing leaves were 
whirled along in the wake of the train. 

He did not even hear Mrs. Hitchcock's 
declaration that her head ached, and that 
she would therefore go back to her own 
private compartment at the rear of the 
ear. He did not see this declaration car- 
ried into effect, and he did not note the 
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stoppage of the stream of talk behind him. 
He was thinking of Nita, and only of her. 
He was wondering how soon he could see 
her again—how soon she would come to 
the car where he was awaiting her. He 
kept watch of the door, and was disap- 
pointed as it opened only to-admit the 
conductor, or a passenger returning from 
the smoking car, or the train boy, who 
proffered for sale a tall armful of novels, 
which were distributed about for exami- 
nation that a casual purchaser might be 
tempted. As it chanced, the volume 
which was laid on the lap of Hallett Lar 
com was Their Wedding Journey. As he 
glanced down involuntarily “And caught 
the title of the book, he thought bitterly 
of the irony of fate. If it had not been 
for the foolish quarrel, now all explained 
away, he would then be going on his bri- 
dal tour. Oddly enough, the trip would 
have been along the same road, for Nita 
and he had determined to go to Niagara 
on their way to his home in Denver. 

It must have been near four o'clock 
when the vestibule door at the head of 
the car was pushed open, and Anita Ver- 
non stood for a moment in the doorway. 

Hallett Larcom sprang forward, but be- 
fore he could reach her she had already 
recognized Miss Marlenspuyk in the sec- 
tion behind him. 

‘“Why, Mr. Larcom!” she eried, as 
though surprised to see him. ‘‘Who 
would ever have thought of seeing you 
here ?”’ 

She shook hands with him speechless, 
and brushed past to Miss Marlenspuyk, 
conscious that her cheeks were not burn- 
ing, although nearly every eye in the car 
was raised at her entrance. 

‘‘Annie Vernon,” said Miss Marlen- 
spuyk, ‘‘it’s very good of you to come 
back here to see an old woman.” 

‘*But you are the dearest old woman in 
the world,” returned Anita Vernon, drop- 
ping into the place Mrs. Hitchcock had 
recently vacated, 

Not knowing exactly what to make of 
this, her lover stood helpless in the aisle. 
She looked up, and saw his masculine pre- 
dicament. 

** Miss Marlenspuyk,” she said, ‘‘ may I 
present Mr. Larcom to you?” 

He bowed, and shook the hand the old 
lady held out to him, and sank into the 
seat before them. 

‘*Mr. Hallett Larcom?” inquired Miss 
Marlenspuyk, with intention. 
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‘“Yes,” answered the young lady, and 
her dark eyes met Miss Marlenspuyk’s 
gaze Without flinching. 

‘But I thought—” began the elderly 
‘* However, it’s none of my busi- 


woman. 
ness.” 

“You are an old friend and a good 
friend too,” asserted Anita, sinking her 
voice, ‘‘and I can tell you everything.” 

‘‘That would take a long while,” 
turned Miss Marlenspuyk; ‘* but I confess 
[ am a little curious to know how it is 
that you and Mr. Lircom here happen to 
be on the same train.” 

‘*Tt’s all an accident, I assure you, Miss 
Marlenspuyk,” he broke in. ‘‘I had no 
idea Nita was on board until I heard you 
mention her name. And then I just had 
to go and look her up.” 

‘‘You know we were engaged,” said 
Anita, shyly, ‘‘and I was foolish enough 
to believe some silly stuff Uncle Carken- 
dal had heard about Hallett,and—” . 

‘*Oh, it was he who told you, was it?” 
Hallett interrupted. 

‘IT didn’t mean to let you know that,” 
she ansWered; ‘‘but he only reported 
what he had heard, and I was goose 
enough to think that there might be 
something in it, and Hallett—” 

‘* And I was too proud to defend my- 
self,” he interrupted again. ‘‘ And so it 
was broken off, and I haven’t had a hap- 
py hour sinee.” 

‘‘ Neither have I,” she responded. ‘‘ But 
now we have explained everything, and I 
shall never be so silly again.” _ 

‘*T see,” said Miss Marlenspuyk; ‘‘and 
it seems to me that it was a very lucky 
railroad accident for you both that you 
should both happen to be passengers on 
the same train.” 

** Nita,” declared Hallett Larcom, lean- 
ing forward, ‘‘ you haven’t told me how 
it is that you are here.” 

‘*Haven’t 1?” she answered. ‘‘I’m here 
because I knew you were very proud, and 
I'd treated you so badly you'd never come 
to me, and I knew I couldn’t be happy 
without you one single day, so when Un- 
cle Carkendal was going to start off on 
his rounds, I asked aunty to take me 
along, because, you see, I thought that 
perhaps while we were in Denver I 
might—” 

‘*You are going to Denver ?” he cried. 
‘‘ Nita, you are an angei!” 

*“No, she isn’t,” said Miss Marlenspuyk. 
“‘She’s only a woman.” 
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‘* Well, I'm satisfied with her just as 
she is,” he returned, emphatically. 

‘* And so the engagement is on again ?” 
was Miss Marlenspuyk’s next inquiry. 

‘*Of course it is,” asserted the lover. 

“Ts it?” queried the young lady. 
suppose it must be.” e 

‘*Don’t you want to marry me?” 
asked. 

‘I don't want another engagement,” 
she responded, ‘‘with congratulations, 
and presents, and fixing the day once 
more, and all that. I couldn't stand it 
again.” 

“You are the only wedding present I 
want,” he declared. ‘* And as for fixing 
the day, I'll elope with you to-morrow, if 
you'll have me at such short notice.” 

‘‘There is plenty of time to talk of 
that,” she responded, rising. ‘‘I'll see 
you again before we arrive in Chicago 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘‘But you are not going to leave us 
now?” he asked, piteously. 

‘*T must,” she answered, taking off her 
long musketeer gloves. ‘‘ Uncle Carken- 
dal will be wondering what has become 
of me.” 

‘*And sha’n’t I 
night ?” he besought. 

She let her gloves fall upon the seat 
from which she had just risen. ‘“‘If I 
forget them here,” she said, ‘‘ I suppose I 
shall have to come back for them.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk smiled. ‘‘ Your 
mother was a woman,” was her comment. 

‘* How soon will you come?” Larcom 
inquired, eagerly. 

‘* Not till after dinner,” she answered. 
“Tl come back just to say good-night 
before we get to Buffalo. And now I 
must leave you, and I want you to be 
very nice to Miss Marlenspuyk, and very 
attentive, for she’s a dear friend of mine, 
and she’s just as good as she can be.” 

And with that she kissed the old lady, 
and shook hands with the wondering 
lover, and vanished through the vestibule 
door. 

He stood looking after her for a mo- 
ment in silence. Then he took the seat 
beside Miss Marlenspuyk. 

‘Don’t you think you are a very lucky 
young man?” she asked. 

‘*Don’t I!’ was his energetic answer. 

“I’m very fond of nice girls, and I 
know lots of them, but I don’t know one 
nicer than Annie Vernon. When are 
you two going to be married?” 
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The young man smiled bitterly. ‘‘We 
were going to be married to-day—lI be- 
lieve the cards were printed—but now 
I don’t know when the wedding will be. 
Nita says she doesn’t want another en- 
gagement and more cards; and she’s trav- 
elling with old Carkendal, and he disap- 
proves of me, it seems; and I’m afraid 
he'll disapprove of me all the more when 
he gets out to Denver. But wait till I 
get her out there, and I'll make her mar- 
ry me—off-hand—on the spot.” 

‘‘An engagement is only a skirmish, 
you know,” Miss Marlenspuyk said, 
‘‘while matrimony is a pitched battle; 
and love, like war, has its food for pow- 
der. Do you think you are going to be 
happy ?” 

‘*I’m certain of it,” he replied, forcibly. 

‘* And she?” asked the old lady. 

‘**T shall do my best to make her hap- 
py,” he answered, with ardor; ‘‘and if 
love can give happiness, she is sure of it. 
Why do you doubt?” 

‘*T don’t know,” she responded, with a 
note of sadness in her voice. ‘‘ For the 
most part happiness is either a hope or a 
memory; it is rarely a present possession, 
even during the honey-moon; and you 
two have quarrelled once already.” 

‘‘That was a stupid mistake,” he de- 
clared ; ‘‘it will never happen again.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” the old lady assented, 
“and yet— Well, you seem to be a 
straightforward young fellow, decent 
and manly, and you certainly are very 
much in love. Why do you wait till you 
get to Denver? To-day was your appoint- 
ed wedding day—why not marry Annie 
to-day ?” 

‘*To-day ?’ he echoed, taken by sur- 
prise. 

‘**Yes,”’ she answered. 

‘**On the cars?” he went on. 

‘* Why not?” was her retort. 

‘* But how?” he asked. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
clergyman on the train.” 

‘** Yes, there is. I saw him at lunch,” 
she responded. 

‘And where could he marry us?” the 
young man inquired, having at last seized 
the fact that the old lady’s suggestion was 
possible. 

‘My friend Mrs. Hitchcock has a pri- 
vate compartment in the rear of this car,” 
said Miss Marlenspuyk. ‘‘I will borrow it 
from her if you will get the clergyman.” 

‘‘And will Nita consent?” he asked, 
doubtfully. 


‘‘ Ah,” returned the old lady, ‘‘as to 
that I don’t know. You will have to talk 
her over.” 

‘*And I'll do it, too,” said Hallett Lar 
com, emphatically. ‘‘ Miss Marlenspuyk, 
Nita was right to call you good. You are 
more than that; you’ve got lots of busi 
ness sense.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk smiled. ‘I hope ] 
am not so old,” she said, ‘‘ that I cannot 
understand young folks’ ways.” 

** Who is this clergyman you saw ?” he 
inquired. ‘‘Do you know him? Can't 
you give me a few pointers about him ?” 

‘*He is Dr. Pennington,” she respond 
ed —‘‘ Dr. Rittenhouse Huger Penning 
ton, of Philadelphia — and I know him 
pretty well. He isa portly man of about 
fifty, with grayish side whiskers. He was 
a lawyer before he entered the ministry. 
He is a clever man—perhaps a little too 
well aware of his cleverness.” 

_ ‘I see,” Lareom assented. ‘‘Then I 
suppose I can flatter him up?” 

‘‘Flattery is a skeleton-key that opens 
the hearts of most men,” the old maid 
answered. ‘If you insert if*8kilfully 
into Dr. Pennington, you can probably 
get anything out of him you want.” 

‘*T think I have him down fine,” he 
said. ‘‘ Philadelphian—used to be a law- 
yer—thinks a good deal of himsel?. Oh, 
I say, perhaps he won't think much of 
me. He doesn’t know me from Adam— 
except by the costume.” 

‘* Are you a son of General Larcom ?” 
she asked. 

‘* How did you know ?” he returned. 

‘‘ And your mother was an Otis, wasn’t 
she?” 

He nodded. 

Then she went on. ‘ Well, let him 
know that, and he will be glad to see you: 
he’s a Philadelphian. My mother was a 
Philadelphian, you see, and so I have a 
sort of doomsday-book memory.” 

‘‘ What is Dr. Pennington’s church?” 
he inquired. 

‘* He is the rector of St. Boniface’s,”’ she 
replied. 

‘‘Then I suppose he will have on a 
white choker and a regular clergyman’s 
outfit?” he continued. “I guess I can 
recognize him.” He took out his watch 
and looked at it. ‘‘It’s ten minutes to 
five now. At four-fifty-five we are due 
in Syracuse, and then I'll slip through 
the crowd once more, and get into the 
smoker without letting Uncle Carkendal 
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eatch sight of me. If the dominie is 
there, I'll tackle him; I’ve got two hours 
to do it in, for we don’t get to Rochester 
till six-fifty. If he has left the smoker, 
[ll pursue him to his lair, even if I have 
to face the Carkendals, male and female. 
Has the doctor any special hobby?” 

‘* Let’s see,” the old lady replied. ‘‘He 
plays whist, and he is President of the 
Prison Reform League, and he is very 
Broad Church; but what he is most inter- 
ested in is himself.” 

‘*A real philanthropist, I suppose,” the 
young man commented; ‘“‘he believes in 
the greatest good of the greatest number, 
only in his eyes the greatest number is 
No. 1. It’s lucky I’ve only two hours 
with him; he might be a terrible bore.” 

‘“You can always treat an egotist on 
the homeeopathic plan,” said Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk, as the train slackened its speed 
on entering Syracuse. ‘‘Talk to him 


about yourself, you know.” 

‘*T won't try the remedy till after I've 
got him to promise to marry us,” Larcom 
returned; ‘‘and I'll make him do that, if 
I have to use personal violence.” 

‘* And if that fails,” the old lady sug- 
gested, ‘‘you can tell him that I am in 


this car, and that I would like to see him 
for a few minutes. Perhaps I may be 
able to persuade him.” 

Then the train stopped in the station at 
Syracuse. Hallett Larcom started for the 
door of the car. Miss Marlenspuyk reach- 
ed down to her travelling bag and took 
out of it a simply bound copy of Le Monde 
ov Von s'ennuie. \ 


IvV.—IN THE SMOKING 


YORK. 

The car at the head of the New York 
and Chicago Limited was divided, and 
subserved several uses. The forward half 
of it contained the baggage; the two small 
compartments ‘‘amidships,” so to speak, 
were arranged, one as a bath-room, and 
the other as a barber-shop; and then came 
the more spacious saloon reserved for the 
smokers, and furnished with a buffet, or, 
in other words, with a bar, behind which 
stood the sable attendant, who was ready 
to prepare a mixed drink for the travel- 
ler, or to provide him with any book that 
might be chosen from the little library of 
modern literature that filled two or three 
shelves. Here also were desks supplied 
with abundant writing materials. 

When Hallett Larcom entered this 
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smoking car at Syracuse there were only 
six or seven men in it, lounging about in 
the comfortable wicker arm-chairs; and 
it was with pleasure that he discovered 
the Rev. Rittenhouse Huger Pennington 
among them. There was no difficulty 
whatever in recognizing him from Miss 
Marlenspuyk’s description. He was ob- 
viously a clergyman, and as obviously a 
Philadelphian. He was portly and hand- 
some, full-bodied and full-blooded, with 
an air of high breeding, and with the 
manner of one accustomed to deference. 
Larcom saw at once that Dr. Pennington 
was certainly Broad Church, that he prob- 
ably played whist, and that he was a prop- 
er President of the Prison Reform League, 
at once dignified and energetic. The 
young Denver lawyer ‘‘took stock” of 
the Philadelphia clergyman—he “sized 
him up,” to use his own idiom-—and he 
decided that whatever the rector of St. 
Boniface might undertake to do would be 
thoroughly well done, and that therefore 
the rector of St. Boniface would be an ex- 
cellent person to perform the rite of mar- 
riage between Hallett Larcom and Anita 
Vernon. He concluded also, after as 
careful a study of Dr. Pennington’s face as 
he dared attempt, that it would be no easy 
matter to persuade the clergyman to mar- 
ry them, but that it might be done if one 
went to work about it in the right way. 

When the train rolled out of the Syra- 
cuse station at five o'clock, Dr. Penning- 
ton had been engaged in conversation by 
a casual stranger, a little sandy man, who 
was smoking a rapid succession of ciga- 
rettes. To this person’s loquacity Dr. Pen- 
nington, who was finishing a remarkably 
good cigar, listened with an air of amused 
superiority, of which the little man was 
wholly unconscious. 

Hallett Larcom dropped into a seat op- 
posite to them, and began his study of the 
clergyman so that he might devise a plan 
of attack. 

The little sandy man had just laid 
down a newspaper. ‘‘ There’s England, 
now,” he was saying, ‘‘she can’t keep her 
hands off the rest of the world. She’s al- 
ways prying and meddling and grabbing 
something somewhere. There isn’t any- 
thing too big for Great Britain to swal- 
low, and there isn’t anything too little, 
either. She just takes anything she can 
lay her hands on.” 

‘*Except a joke,” remarked the Phila- 
delphian, blandly. 
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‘* How ?” asked the other. 
‘England is not quick at taking a 

jest,” explained the clergyman. ‘‘ The 

British are known to be often impervious 

to humor.” 

“Ob, J said the little man. 
“That's so, too. As my brother says—he 
is in the hardware business at Utica, and 
got almost the biggest store in the city, 
as my brother says,‘ If you’ve got to 
explain a joke to an Englishman, you 
want to start in early in the morning and 
take your dinner pail along.’”’ 

‘* Indeed,” Dr. Pennington, 
courteously. 

‘* And he’s got a joke for ’em, too,” the 
little man went on, ‘‘a real practical joke, 
if they'll only take it. His idea is to find 
an English syndicate to buy out all the 
retail hardware stores in the United 
States. He'll sell his, too—at a price. 
He ain’t afraid of British gold, he ain’t.”’ 

The Philadelphia clergyman contin- 
ued to listen with amused tolerance, like 
an explorer on his first meeting with 
some strange new manner of man. 

By this time Larcom had concluded 
his examination of Dr. Pennington, and 
he had made his deductions therefrom. 


see,” 


too 


assented 


He believed that he would be able to per- 
suade the clergyman to perform the mar- 


riage. Believing this, he made ready for 
the event. Certain that the Philadel- 
phian would not leave the smoking car 
until his cigar was finished, Larcom left 
his seat and went over to one of the little 
desks. Taking pen and paper, he thought 
for a moment, and then he wrote a letter, 
pausing now and again as though to pick 
a word, and smiling as if it were a joke 
which he enjoyed hugely. When the 
letter was written he read it over careful- 
ly, and enclosed it in an envelope, which 
he addressed to John Abram Carkendal, 
Esq. Then he placed it in his pocket. 

Thinking that Dr. Pennington must 
now be nearing the end of his cigar, Lar- 
com left the half-screened section in 
which the desks were made private, and 
returned to the main smoking saloon. 
He was just in time to see the sandy little 
man rise from his seat by the side of the 
clergyman, saying: 

‘*T really must go now. I’ve got my 
wife back there in the sleeper, and she 
don’t like to be left more than two or 
three hours at a whack. You know what 
women are. But I'm mighty glad to have 
seen you, and if you ever get out to She- 
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boygan, you must come and see me. My 
name's Cyrus C. Tuttle. I’ve got the big 
gest clothing emporium in all that section 
of Michigan, and I'll be glad to show you 
round.” f 

When he had gone, Larcom took th: 
seat just vacated. ‘* Have I not the plea 
sure of speaking to Dr. Pennington?” he 
began. 

‘*That is my name,” said the Philadel 
phian, with a faint intonation of severity 

‘*T thought I could not be mistaken. 
although I have never had the pleasure 
of meeting you before,” the young man 
continued. 

Dr. Pennington’s silence indicated cold 
but courteous expectation. 

‘*My name is Hallett Larcom, and | 
think you used to know my father, Gen 
eral Larcom.” 

‘‘Bless my soul!” said the clergyman, 
with sudden cordiality. ‘‘ Are you a son 
of Eldridge Larcom? Yes, I see a like 
ness, now that I look for it. I went to 
Trinity College with your father, and we 
studied law together in Judge Hildreth’s 
office at Hartford. I gave up the law for 
the Church, but your father had no sum 
mons to the pulpit, and he remained at 
the bar. He used to say that I preached 
and he practised. Ha! ha!” 

Hallett Larcom’s laugh at his father’s 
joke was commingled of filial piety and 
self-seeking tact. 

‘‘And your mother,” Dr. Pennington 
continued, ‘‘she was a charming woman. 
Miss Otis, was she not? Ah! I thought 
my memory was not at fault. There 
were three sisters, all charming women. 
Ah, young man! it is for you to be proud 
that you come of so good a stock. There 
are forms of family pride that are foolish 
and offensive, no doubt; but a proper re- 
spect for one’s ancestors, and for one’s 
self as their descendant, is not misplaced. 
That it is which makes me so thorough- 
ly out of patience with this Darwinian 
theory, which otherwise has much to 
recommend it. How can a man expect 
sympathy who insists on climbing up 
his own family tree. merely to shake 
hands with the monkey grinning at the 
top?” 

Thus Dr. Pennington dropped at once 
into friendly talk with the son of his old 
friend, and thus the young man let him 
run on, acting the part of the good listen- 
er, and supplying the proper proportion 
of appreciative queries. Knowing that 
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the man with a hobby is always ‘anxious 
to lead a cavalry charge on it, Larcom 
slowly steered the conversation to the 
subject of prison reform, and finally cap- 
tivated the President of the League by ad- 
ducing certain heretical theories, and then 
allowing himself to be convinced of their 
falsity, and converted to the proper opin- 
ion 

Thus the time passed, and the train 
drew nigh to Rochester, and as yet Hal- 
lett Larcom had seen no chance of intro- 
ducing the subject nearest his heart. 
Once or twice, when occasion served, the 
young man had not ventured to avail 
himself of it, in spite of himself awed not 
a little by the impressive manner of the 
clergyman. What he wanted Dr. Pen- 
nington to do was most unconventional, 
and Larcom really dreaded the expression 
of condemnatory surprise with which the 
rector of St. Boniface’s would surely greet 
his request. The afternoon waned, and 
there was a beautiful sunset, rosy with 
promise and gilt by hope; then the brief 
twilight descended, and veiled the fleeting 
landscape with its haze. Still the young 
lawyer from Denver had not yet mustered 
up courage to ask the clergyman from 
Philadelphia to perform the marriage 
ceremony. 

At last Dr. Pennington looked at his 
watch. ‘‘ Bless my soul!” he said. ‘‘It 
is nearly seven o'clock. I must go and 
see what they can give me for dinner. 
Really the table is not at all bad, when 
you consider the many difficulties under 
which the cooks must labor; and of course 
any one who is used to good living does 
not expect too much when he is travel- 
ling.” 

At ten minutes to seven the train was 
due in Rochester, and if Larcom did not 
capture his clergyman then, he had lost 
his last chance. He roused himself as 
the engine slowed up on nearing the sta- 
tion. 

‘**Doctor Pennington,” he began, in des- 
peration, ‘‘I havea very great favor to ask 
you.” 

‘What is it?” the clergyman returned, 
with a stiffening of manner so slight that 
only a man made doubly observant by 
anxiety could detect it. 

Yet, slight as it was, it . sufficed to 
check Larcom again. Then he caught 
at a means of saving time, and of gaining 
a more favorable occasion for making the 
final request. 
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‘* You know Miss Marlenspuyk, of New 
York?” he said, hurriedly. 

‘‘A charming old lady, and she is on 
the train with us, I believe,” 
replied. 

‘Yes,” the young man went on; ‘‘it 
was she who told me you were on board, 
and she told me that she wanted to see 
you fora moment. There was something 
very particular she wished to ask you.” 

‘* Bless my soul!” declared Dr. Penning 
ton. ‘‘Something very particular Miss 
Marlenspuyk wishes to ask me? I con- 
fess that I cannot conceive what it may 
be. However, I will go back and wait on 
her after dinner.” 

‘* Doctor,” urged the young man, “I 
should take it as a great favor if you 
would go now. The train will stop in 
a minute, and we can get out and walk 
back to the Boston car, where Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk is.” 

The brakes grated beneath them at that 
moment, and the train came gently to a 
stand in the Rochester station. 

‘* Well,” Dr. Pennington yielded, ‘‘sinee 
you are so urgent, I will go with you. But 
I confess my curiosity to discover why 
Miss Marlenspuyk desires to see me thus 
particularly.” 

Elated at this temporary advantage, 
Hallett Larcom handed the clergyman 
his hat, and the two left the smoking car, 
and walked through the station toward 
the end of the train. 


the doctor 


V.—IN THE SLEEPING CAR FROM BOSTON. 


The train was starting forward again 
just as Dr. Pennington and Hallett Lar- 


com entered the rear car. Miss Marlen- 
spuyk was waiting for them. She greet- 
ed the clergyman most cordially. 

‘“Why, Dr. Pennington,” she said, ‘I’m 
delighted to see you. It is really very 
kind of you to come. I don’t know what 
these young people would have done if 
you had not been here to help them out 
of the difficulty.” 

‘I confess that I can scarcely say I 
understand exactly what—” Dr. Penning- 
ton began. 

“The fact is, Miss Marlenspuyk,” inter- 
rupted Larcom, ‘‘I have not yet been able 
to explain to Dr. Pennington just what it 
was we wanted him todo. I—I haven't 
had time. I told him only that you wish- 
ed to see him.” 

‘‘And so I do,” she declared, prompt- 


ly. ‘‘I’ve arranged everything with Mrs. 
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Hitchcock; she will be delighted to let 
us have her state-room whenever we are 
ready for the wedding.” 

‘*For the wedding?’ echoed the cler- 
gyman, in stiffening astonishment. 

‘** Yes,” Miss Marlenspuyk replied. ‘I 
will explain it all to you in a minute.” 

‘**T confess that I don’t see—” he began 
again. 

‘*But you shall see all in good time, 
the old maid assured him. ‘* Now, Mr. 
Larcom, since you have left this for me 
to do, I leave Annie Vernon in your 
hands. She may be here any minute, and 
I rely on you to break it to her gently, 
and to persuade her.”’ 

‘‘T'll do that,” he declared. Adding in 
a whisper, ‘‘I can coax her, if you will 
only talk over the dominie.” 

‘*T understood from Mr. Larcom here,” 
said Dr. Pennington, ‘‘that you desired 
to see me, Miss Marlenspuyk, and—” 

‘*‘And you are a dear good man to 
come at once,” the old maid broke in. 
‘**To-day is the day fixed for Mr. Larcom’s 
wedding.” 

‘** Indeed?” exclaimed the clergyman, 
in surprise. ‘‘Is he then taking his bridal 
tour alone ?” 

‘He and the young lady had a lovers’ 
quarrel,” explained Miss Marlenspuyk, 
speaking rapidly, ‘‘and broke off the en- 
gagement. But she is on this train to- 
day by accident, and they have made up, 
and we rely on you to marry them.” 

**‘On me?” he repeated, ini astonish- 
ment. 

‘*On you,” she returned. 

‘*But I never heard of such a thing in 
my life,” he declared. 

‘** Neither did I,” she said; ‘‘ but that’s 
no reason. Here are two young people 
engaged to be married, and here is the ap- 
pointed day, and you are the only clergy- 
man available, so of course we count on 
you.” 

‘* But I can’t marry a couple in another 
man’s parish,” hé asserted. ‘‘ It would be 
most unprofessional.” 

‘‘ Whose parish are you in now?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Really I have no idea,” he an- 
swered, 

‘This train is going fully forty miles 
an hour,” she declared; ‘‘ probably you 
won't be able to finish marrying them all 
in one parish. Very likely we shall even 
be in another diocese before the ceremony 
is finished.” 
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‘‘But, my dear lady, I—” he began 
ence more. 

“Hush!” cried Miss Marlenspuyk. 
‘Here is the bride.” 

Hallett Larcom sprang to the door as 
Anita Vernon passed in through the ves 
tibule. 

‘‘T’ve run away only for a minute,” 
she said; ‘‘ just to get my gloves.” 

‘‘Never mind your gloves now,” her 
lover responded. ‘Nita, do you know 
what day this is ?” 

‘It’s the 27th of September, isn’t it?” 
she answered. 

‘It’s our wedding day,” he said. ‘And 
as we are engaged again, just as if nothing 
had happened, we are going to be married 
right now.” 

‘*Now!” she repeated. ‘‘ Don’t be ab- 
surd.”’ 

‘*But you fixed the day yourself,” he 
answered, unhesitatingly, and with far 
more courage and energy than he had 
shown in his dealing with Dr. Penning- 
ton. 

‘**Oh, I can’t,” she declared, and he de- 
tected a hint of wavering in her tone. 

‘* You must,” he asserted, forcibly. 

‘*Why not wait till we get to Denver, 
at least?’ she urged. 

‘* Because I don’t want to take any 
chances,” he responded, firmly. ‘‘ And 
besides, when we get to Denver your 
uncle Carkendal will be down on me 
more than ever: I’m retained in three im- 
portant cases against the Methuselah.” 

‘But there isn’t any clergyman,” she 
said, beating about for objections. 

‘That's the Rev. Dr. Pennington,” he 
answered, ‘‘ talking to Miss Marlenspuyk 
in the section right behind us.” 

‘* And you haven't any ring,” she said. 
‘*T can't be married without a ring.” 

For a second the lover was puzzled. 
Then he leaned forward, and unstrapped 
the leather valise on the seat before him, 
and unlocked it and took out a little box. 

When she saw this, she said, ‘*Oh!” 

He opened the box and lifted out a dia- 
mond ring. 

‘** Here’s the engagement ring you sent 
back to me,” he explained, placing it on 
her finger. ‘“‘Now we are engaged again. 
And you may remember that it was a lit- 
tle too large, and so I got you a plain gold 
‘keeper’ to hold it on safely. Here is 
that ‘keeper,’ and I propose to use it as a 
wedding-ring.” 

‘“We can’t be married out here, right 
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in the middle of a parlor car,” she said, 
with obvious signs of yielding. 
would be horrid.” 

‘“Mrs. Hitcheock has the private com- 
partment at the end of the car,” he ex 
plained, with triumphant persistence, ‘‘and 
she has placed this at our disposal.” 


‘That 


‘‘Oh, you have an answer for every- 
thing,” said the bride. 

‘‘T have an answer for the dominie 
when he asks me, by-and-by, if I'll take 
this woman for my wedded wife,” he re- 
plied. 

‘*But I can’t get married without tell- 
ing aunty, and then there’s Uncle Car- 
kendal,” she objected. e 

‘“You are going to get married without 
telling aunty or Uncle Carkendal either,’ 
he declared, emphatically; ‘‘though you 
may go back to them after the ceremony 
for the few minutes before we get to Buf- 
falo.” 

‘But I'd never dare tell Uncle Car- 
kendal,” she said. 

‘* You needn’t tell him,” he responded. 
‘‘What’s his seat, and what’s the car?” 

‘* The car is the ‘Rip Van Winkle,’” she 
answered, ‘‘and his section is No. 10.” 

He took out of his pocket the letter he 
had written at the desk in the smoking 
car, and beneath the name of John Abram 
Carkendal he wrote, ‘‘ Section 10, sleeper 
‘Rip Van Winkle.’” 

‘*Do you see that?” he asked. ‘That 
is a full explanation, and that will be 
handed to Uncle Carkendal by the porter 
of the car as the train pulls out of Buf- 
falo without us.” 

‘Without us?” she echoed. 

‘*Don’t you remember that we are go- 
ing to Niagara for our wedding trip?” he 
explained. ‘* You will step out of the ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle’ at Buffalo at half past eight, 
and I will be on the platform waiting for 
you, and in less than an hour we shall be 
at Niagara, ready for a walk to see the 
Falls by moonlight.” 

She looked at him with admiration. 
‘* You have a head for business,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘You quite take my breath 
away.” 

Hallett Lareom had never doubted of 
his victory, but he was rejoiced when it 
was won. He rose to his feet, and lean- 
ing over the back of the seat, he called to 
the clergyman, who was sitting there by 
the side of Miss Marlenspuyk, with whom 
he was still keeping up a most animated 
discussion. 
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‘Dr. Pennington,” said the young man, 
‘‘T want to introduce you to Miss Nita 
Vernon, and we are ready to proceed with 
the ceremony whenever you are.” e 

‘*Oh, Hallett!” cried Miss Vernon. 

‘Ts not this the charming young lady 
I noticed thjs afternoon in the dining 
car?” inquired Dr. Pennington, rising. 
‘*And, bless my soul! I remember now, 
it was you I saw talking to her.” 

‘* You cannot refuse to marry so good- 
looking a couple, can you, now?” urged 
Miss Marlenspuyk. ‘‘ Besides, I shall 
not let you go until the ceremony is per- 
formed, and I warn you that we shall be 
in Ruffalo in an hour now, and they take 
off the dining car there.” 

‘* Bless my soul!” said Dr. Pennington 
again, ‘‘I didn’t know that. I thought 
it went all the way to Chicago. Well, 
then, if you insist, I suppose I must mar- 
ry these young people, though it is all 
very irregular, and I do hope that the 
papers will not get hold of it.” 

As he walked to the rear of the car 
with Miss Marlenspuyk, following the 
bride and groom, he said: ‘‘She is really 
a charming girl. I do not wonder that 
he does not desire the wedding day to be 
postponed. I shall certainly claim the 
old-fashioned privilege of saluting the 
bride.” 

When they reached Mrs. Hitchcock's 
compartment, barely large enough to hold 
them all, Miss Marlenspuyk had to pre- 
sent them to the occupant of the state- 
room. 

‘‘T have often heard my son Mather 
speak of you,” said Mrs. Hitchcock to 
Anita. 

‘*Oh, is little Mat Hitchcock your son?” 
asked Larcom, looking at Anita, who 
smiled gently, remembering that her 
lover had once been jealous of young 
Hitcheock’s attentions to her early in the 
summer at Narragansett Pier, when the 
bride and the groom were beginning to 
fall in love. 

Then Miss Marlenspuyk produced a 
prayer-book, which she had taken from 
her bag, where it had lain side by side 
with Le Monde ou Von s'ennuie. 

Dr. Pennington took the book, and be- 
gan to read the marriage service with 
great dignity and impressiveness. Miss 
Marlenspuyk, smiling, though a tear lay 
close to her eyelid, acted as the only bride- 
maid, and at her request Mrs. Hitchcock 
ventured to give away the bride. The 
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groom was ready with the ring when it man and wife, while the New York and 


was needed. 


Chicago Limited was rushing onward 


And thus, on the appointed day, Hallett through the gathering night at a speed of 
Iarcom and Anita Vernon were made nearly fifty miles an hour. 


MEMORIES OF THE ST. JOHN'S, 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Z 


LOVE to drift upon the sea of palms 
That Ribault called the Riviére du Mai: 
*Mid leafages of odorous scents and balms, 
Where hermit Gulf winds like the dryads play 
In pendulous mistletoes and mosses gray; 
Past hoary live-oaks, in whose veiled arcades 
Triumphal chariots seem to just have passed, 
And left the glimmering air to birds and bees; 
Past ghost-white herons in the cypress shades, 
And mocking-birds that fill the orange trees 
With viols, flutes, and thrilling serenades. 
I seem to see below high regions glassed 
In these celestial mirrors of the seas— 
The same light blooms in heavenly scenes and these, 


IT. 


O Florida, thou poem of the States, 
Thou coral garden where the warm sea sings, 
‘Tis sweet in dreams to drift beyond thy gates, 
Like voyagers old who sought immortal springs 
*Neath golden skies impearled with ibis wings, 
Afar from crystal seasons’ lines of blue, 
And cloudy conifers of ice and snow, 
And with the double sense of beauty view 
In things we feel the things we are to know, 
And almost hear the palpitating strings 
Of life harps lost in answering numbers play. 
Would that my song could like thy bird songs flow 
Like wingéd poets to the sun lands true! 
Sweet would I sing, O Riviére du Mai! 


III, 


In memory oft my shallop drifts again 
Upon thy stream. I hear the ring-dove pass, 
And see live sunsets through heaven’s window-pane, 
And watch the waving of the para-grass. 
The passion-lilies rim the water's glass, 
Zenaida doves o’er cool savannas fare, 
And Night in melting splendors spreads her wing 
O’er influent tides, cerulean fountains, where 
I almost list to hear immortals sing. ... 
Beneath the palms my lonely shallop shell 
May drift no more at liquid morn or even, 
But though afar from endless springs I dwell, 
Each sense of beauty is a sense of heaven. 
Though wait my soul till life’s diviner day, 
*Twill know thy bliss again, O River Mai! 
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T is a Saturday afternoon of blue and 
yellow autumn-time, and the scene is 
the high street of a well-known market- 
town. A large carrier’s van stands in the 
quadrangular fore-court of the White 
Hart Inn, upon the sides of its spacious 
tilt being painted, in weather-beaten let- 
ters, ‘‘ Burthen, Carrier to Longpuddle.” 
These vans, so numerous hereabout, are a 
respectable if somewhat lumbering class 
of conveyance, much resorted to by de- 
cent travellers not overstocked with mon- 
ey, the better among them roughly corre- 
sponding to the old French diligences. 
The present one is timed to leave the 
town at four o'clock precisely, and it is 
now half past three by the ancient dial 
face in the church tower at the top of the 
street. In a few seconds errand - boys 
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from the shops begin to arrive with pack- 


ages, Which they deposit in the vehicle, 
and then they turn away whistling, and 


care for the packages no more. At twen- 
ty minutes to four an elderly woman 
places her basket upon the shafts, slowly 
mounts, takes up a seat inside, and folds 
her hands and her lips. She has secured 
her place for the journey, though there is 
as yet no sign of a horse being put in nor 
of a carrier. At the three-quarters two 
other women arrive, in whom the first 
recognizes the postmistress of Upper 
Longpuddle and the registrar’s wife, they 
recognizing her as the aged groceress 
of the same village. At five minutes to 
the. hour there approach Mr. Profitt, the 
school-master, in a soft felt hat, and Chris- 
topher Twink, the master-thatcher; and 
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as the hour strikes there rapidly drop in 
the parish clerk and his wife, the seeds- 
man and his aged father, the registrar, 
also Mr. Day, the world-ignored local 
landscape-painter, an elderly man, who 
resides in his native place, and has never 
sold a picture outside it, though his pre- 
tensions to art have been nobly supported 
by his fellow-villagers, whose confidence 
in his genius has been as remarkable as 
the outer neglect of it, leading them to 
buy his paintings so extensively (at the 
price of a few shillings each, it is true) 
that every dwelling in the parish exhibits 
three or four of those admired produc- 
tions On its walls. 

Burthen, the carrier, is by this time 
seen bustling round the vehicle; the 
horses are put in, the carrier arranges the 
reins, and springs up into his seat as if he 
were used to it—which he is. 

‘*Is everybody here?” he asks, prepar- 
atorily, over his shoulder to the passen- 
gers within. 

As those who were not there did not 
reply in the negative, the muster was as- 
sumed to be complete, and, after a few 
hitches and hinderances, the van, with its 
human freight, was got under way. It 


jogged on at an easy pace till it reached 
the bridge which formed the last outpost 


of the town. 
denly. 

‘* Bless my soul!” he said. 
got the curate!” 

All who could do so gazed from the lit- 
tle back window of the vehicle, but the 
curate was not in sight. 

‘*Now I wonder where that there man 
is ?” continued the carrier. 

‘*Poor man, he ought to have a living 
at his time of life.” 

‘‘And he ought to be punctual,” said 
the carrier. ‘‘*‘ Four o’clock sharp is my 
time for starting,’ I said. And he said, 
‘Tl be there.’ Now he’s not here; and 
as a reverent old church minister he 
ought to be as good as his word. Per- 
haps Mr. Maxton knows, being in the 
same line of life?” He turned to the par- 
ish clerk. 

‘*T was talking an immense deal with 
him, that’s true, half an hour ago,” re- 
plied that ecclesiastic, as one of whom it 
was no erroneous supposition that he 
should be on intimate terms with another 
of the cloth. ‘‘But he didn’t say he 
would be late.” 

The discussion was cut off by the ap- 


The carrier pulled up sud- 


‘*T’ve for- 
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pearance round the corner of the van of 
the curate’s spectacles, followed hastily 
by his face and few white whiskers, and 
the swinging tails of his long gaunt coat. 
Nobody reproached him, seeing how he 
was reproaching himself; and he entered 
breathlessly, and took his seat. 

‘* Now be we all here?” said the car 
rier again. 

They started a second time, and moved 
on till they were about three hundred 
yards out of the town, and had nearly 
reached the second bridge, behind which, 
as every native remembers, the road takes 
a turn, and travellers by this highway 
disappear finally from the view of gazing 
burghers. 

‘** Well, as I’m alive!” cried the post- 
mistress from the interior of the convey- 
ance, peering through the little square 
back window along the road townward. 

‘* What?” said the carrier. 

‘** He’s hailing us.” 

Another sudden stoppage. ‘‘Somebody 
else ?” the carrier asked. 

‘““Ay,sure!”’ All waited silently, while 
those who could gaze out did so. 

‘*Now, who can that be?” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I just put it to ye, neighbors, 
can any man keep time with such hin- 
derances? Bain’t we full a’ready ? Who 
in the world can the man be ?” 

‘**He’s a sort of gentleman,” said the 
school-master, his position commanding 
the road more comfortably than that of 
his comrades. 

The stranger, who had been holding up 
his umbrella to attract their notice, was 
walking forward leisurely enough, now 
that he found, by their stopping, that it 
had been secured. His clothes were de- 
cidedly not of a local cut, though it was 
difficult to point out any particular mark 
of difference. In his left hand he carried 
a small leather travelling bag. As soon 
as he had overtaken the van he glanced 
at the inscription on its side, as if to 
assure himself that he had hailed the 
right conveyance, and asked if they had 
room. 

The carrier replied that though they 
were pretty well laden they could carry 
one more, whereupon the stranger mount- 
ed, and took the seat cleared for him with- 
in. And then the horses made another 
move, this time for good, and swung along 
with their burden of fourteen souls all 
told. 

‘**You bain’t one of these parts, sir?” 
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said the carrier. ‘‘I could tell that as far 
is I could see ye.” 

‘Yes, I am one of these parts,” said 
the stranger. 

“Oat 

The silence which followed seemed to 
imply a doubt of the truth of the new 
comer’s assertion. ‘‘I was speaking of 
Upper Longpuddle more particularly,” 
continued the carrier, hardily; ‘‘and I 
think I know most faces of that valley.” 

‘*T was born at Longpuddle, and nursed 
at Longpuddle, and my father and grand- 
father before me,” said the passenger, qui- 
etly. 

‘*Why—to be sure,” saia the aged gro- 
ceress in the background, ‘‘it isn’t John 
Lackland’s son—never—it can’t be—he 
who went to foreign parts five-and-thirty 
year ago with his wife and family? Yet 

-what do I hear?—that’s his father’s 
voice!” 

‘*That’s the man,” replied the stranger. 
‘* John Lackland was my father, and I 
am John Lackland’s son. Five-and- 
thirty years ago, when I was a boy of 
eleven, my parents emigrated across the 
seas, taking me and my sister with them. 
Kytes’s boy Tony was the one who drove 


us and our belongings to Casterbridge on 
the morning we left, and his was the last 


Longpuddle face I saw. We sailed the 
same week across the ocean, and there 
we've been ever since, and there I’ve left 
those I went with—all three.” 

‘** Alive or dead 2” 

‘*Dead,” he replied, in a low voice. 
‘* And I have come back to the old place, 
having nourished a thought—not a defi- 
nite intention, but just a thought—that 
I should like to return here in a year 
or two, to spend the remainder of my 
days.” 

‘** Married man, Mr. Lackland ?” 

“No.” 

‘* And have the world used ye well, sir 
—or rather John, knowing ye as a child? 
In these rich new countries that we hear 
of so much, you’ve got rich with the 
rest ?” 

‘‘T am not very rich,” Mr. Lackland 
said. ‘‘Even in new countries, you 
know, there are failures. The race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong; and even if it sometimes is, you 
may be neither swift nor strong. How- 
ever, that’s enough about me. Now, hav- 
ing answered your inquiries, you must 
answer mine; for, being in London, I 
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have come down here entirely to discover 
what Longpuddle is looking like, and 
who are living there. That was why I 
preferred a seat in your van to hiring a 
carriage for driving across.” 

‘* Well, as for Longpuddle, we rub on 
there much as usual. Old figures have 
dropped out o’ their frames, so to speak it, 
and new ones have been put in their 
places. You mentioned Tony Kytes as 
having been the one to drive your family 
and your goods to Casterbridge in his fa- 
ther’s wagon when you left. Tony is, I 
believe, living still, but not at Longpud- 
dle. He went away and settled at Lew- 
gate, near Mellstock, after his marriage. 
Ah, Tony was a sort 0’ man!” 

‘*What was his character? It had 
hardly come out when I knew him.” 

‘**Oh, *twas well enough, as far as that 
goes. But I shall never forget his court- 
ing—never!” 

The returned villager waited expectant- 
ly, and the carrier went on: 

TONY KYTES, THE 

‘*T shall never forget Tony’s face. 
*Twas a little, round, firm, tight face, with 
a seam here and there left by the small- 
pox, though not enough to hurt his looks 
in a woman’s eye, though he’d had it bad- 
ish when he wasa boy. So very serious- 
looking and unsmiling’a was, that young 
man, that it really seemed as if he couldn’t 
laugh without great pain to his conscience. 
He looked very hard at a small speck in 
your eye when talking to’ee. And there 
was no more sign of a whisker or beard 
on Tony Kytes’s face than on the palm of 
my hand. He used to sing with a reli- 
gious manner, as if it were a hymn: 


ARCH-DECEIVER. 


“<*Tve lost my love, and I care not— 
I've lost my love, and I care not! 
I shall soon have another 
That’s better than t’other— 
I've lost my love, and I care not!’ 
He was quite the women’s favorite, and 
in return for their likings he loved’em in 
shoals. 

‘But in course of time Tony got 
fixed down to one in particular, Milly 
Richards, a nice, light, small, tender lit- 
tle thing; and it was soon said that they 
were engaged to be married. One Satur- 
day he had been to market to do business 
for his father, and was driving home the 
wagon in the afternoon. When he reach- 
ed the foot of the very hill we shall be go- 
ing over in ten minutes, who should he 
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see waiting for him at the top but Unity 
Sallet, a handsome girl, one of the young 
women he'd been very tender toward be- 
fore he'd got engaged to Milly. 

‘*As soon as Tony came up to her she 
said, 

‘***My dear Tony, will you give mea lift 
home?’ 

‘**That I will, darling,’ said Tony. 
‘You don’t suppose I could refuse ‘ee?’ 

‘* She smiled a smile, and up she hopped, 
and on drove Tony. 

‘** Tony,’ she says, in a sort of a tender 
chide, ‘why did ye desert me for that other 
one? In what is she better than I? I 
should have made ’ee a finer wife, and a 
more loving one too. ‘Tisn’t girls that 
are so easily won at first that are the best. 
Think how long we’ve known each other 
—ever since we were children almost— 
now haven’t we, Tony?’ 

‘** Ves, that we have,’ 


says Tony, 


a-struck with the truth o’t. 
And you've never seen anything in 
me to complain of, have ye, Tony? 
tell the truth to me.’ 

‘**T never have, upon my life,’ says 
Tony. 
And—can you say I'm not pretty, 


see 


Now 


eee 


Tony? Now look at me!’ 

‘* He let his eyes rest upon her a long 
while. ‘I really can’t,’ says he. ‘In 
fact, I never knowed you was so pretty 
before!’ 

‘*Prettier than she?’ 

‘*What Tony would have said to that, 
nobody knows, for before he could speak, 
what should he see ahead, over the hedge 
past the turning, but a feather he knew 
well—the feather in Milly’s hat—she to 
whom he had been thinking of putting 
the question as to giving out the banns 
that very week. 

‘*** Unity,’ says he, as mildly as he could, 
‘here’s Milly coming. Now I shall catch 
it mightily if she sees ye riding here with 
me; and if you get down, she'll be turn- 
ing the corner in a moment, and seeing 
‘ee in the road, she'll know we've been 
coming on together. Now, dearest Unity, 
will ye, to avoid all unpleasantness, which 
I know you can’t bear any more than I— 
will ye lie down in the back part of the 
wagon, and let me cover you over with 
the tarpaulin till Milly has passed? It 
will all be done in a minute. Do!—and 
I'll think over what we've said, and per- 
haps I shall put a loving question to 
you after all, instead of to Milly. ‘Tisn’t 
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true that it is all settled between her and 
me.’ 

‘Well, Unity Sallet agreed, and lay 
down at the back end of the wagon, and 
Tony covered her over so that the wagon 
seemed to be empty but for the loose tar- 
paulin; and then he drove on to meet 
Milly. 

‘** My dear Tony!’ cries Milly, looking 
up with a little pout at him as he came 
near; ‘how long you’ ve been coming home! 
Just as if I didn’t live at Upper Long 
puddle at all! And I’ve come to meet 
you as you asked me to do, and to ride 
back with you, and talk over our future 
home—since you asked me, and I prom- 
ised. But I shouldn't have come else, 
Mr. Tony!’ 

*** Ay, my dear, I did ask ye—to be sure 
I did, now I think of it—but I had quite 
forgot it. To ride back with me, did you 
say, dear Milly?’ 

*** Well, of course! What can I do 
else? Surely you don’t want me to walk, 
now I’ve come all this way?’ 

“**Oh! no, no! I was thinking you 
might be going on to town to meet your 
mother. Isaw her there—and she looked 
as if she might be expecting ye.’ 

‘**Oh no; she’s just home. She came 
across the fields, and so got back before 
you.’ 

***Oh,I didn’t know that,’ says Tony. 
And there was no help for it but to take 
her up beside him. 

‘*They talked on very pleasantly, and 
looked at the trees and beasts, and birds 
and insects, and at the ploughmen at work 
in the fields, till presently who should they 
see looking out of the upper window of 
a house that stood beside the road they 
were following but Anna Jolliver, another 
yqung beauty of the place at that time, 
and the very first woman that Tony had 
fallen in love with—before Milly and be- 
fore Unity, in fact—the one that he had 
almost arranged to marry instead of Milly. 
She was a much more dashing girl than 
Milly Richards, though he’d not thought 
much of her of late. The house Anna 
was looking from was her aunt’s. 

‘***My dear Milly—my coming wife, as 
I may call ’ee,’ says Tony, in his modest 
way, and not so loud that Unity could 
overhear, ‘I see a young woman looking 
out of window who I think may accost 
me. The fact is, Milly, she had a notion 
that I was wishing to marry her, and 
since she’s discovered I’ve promised an- 
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other, and a prettier than she, I’m rather 

afeard of her temper if she sees us togeth- 

er. Now, Milly, would you do mea favor 
my coming wife, as I may say ? 

‘** Certainly, dearest Tony,’ says she. 

‘*Then would ye creep under the tar- 
paulin just here in the front of the wagon, 
and bide there out of sight till we've 
passed the house? She hasn't seen us 
yet. You see, we ought to live in peace 
and good-will since ’tis almost Christmas, 
and ‘twill prevent angry passions rising, 
which we always should do.’ 

‘**T don’t mind, to oblige you, Tony,’ 
Milly said; and though she didn’t care 
much about doing it, she crept under, and 
crouched down just behind the seat, Unity 
being snug at the other end. So they 
drove on till they got near the road-side 
cottage. Anna had soon seen him coming, 
and waited at the window, looking down 
upon him. She tossed her head a little 
disdainful, and smiled off-hand. 

‘** Well, aren’t you going to be civil 
enough to ask me to ride home with you?’ 
she says, seeing that he was for driving 
past with a nod and a smile. 

*** Ah, to be sure! What was I thinking 
of ? said Tony,ina flutter. ‘But you seem 


as if you was staying at your aunt’s? 


*** No, Iam not,’she said. ‘Don't you 
see I have my bonnet and jacket on? I 
have only called to see her on my way 
home. Howcan you be so stupid, Tony ? 

“*Tn that case, of course you must 
come with me,’ says Tony, feeling a dim 
sort of sweat rising up inside his clothes. 
And he reined in the horse, and waited 
till she'd come down stairs, and then 
helped her up beside him. He drove on 
again, his face as long as a face that was 
a round one by nature well could be. 

‘** Anna looked round sideways into his 

eyes. ‘This is nice,isn’t it, Tony?’ she says. 
‘T like riding with you.’ 
” “Tony looked back into hereyes. ‘And 
I with you,’ he said, after a while. In 
short, having considered her, he warmed 
up, and the more he looked at her the 
more he liked her, till he couldn't for the 
life of him think why he had ever said a 
word about marriage to Milly or Unity 
while Anna Jolliver was in question. So 
they sat a little closer and closer, their 
feet upon the foot-board and their shoul- 
ders touching, and Tony thought over and 
over again how handsome Anna was. He 
spoke tenderer and tenderer, and called 
her ‘dear Anna’ in a whisper at last. 
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‘*** You've settled it with Milly by this 

time, I suppose ?’ said she. 
‘N—no, not exactly.’ 

‘**'What? How low you talk, Tony.’ 

‘**Yes—I've a kind of hoarseness. I 
said, not exactly.’ 

‘**T suppose you mean to? 

*** Well, as to that His eyes rested 
on her face, and hers on his. He won- 
dered how he could have been such a fool 
as not to follow up Anna. ‘ My sweet 
Anna!’ he bursts out, taking her hand, 
not being really abie to help it, and for- 
getting Milly and Unity and all the world 
besides. ‘Settled it? Idon’t think Ihave!’ 

‘** Hark! says Anna. 

‘** What? says Tony, letting go her 
hand. 

‘*Surely I heard a sort of alittle scream- 
ing squeak under that tar-cloth? Why, 
you've been carrying corn, and there's 
mice in this wagon,I declare!’ She began 
to haul up the tails of her gown. 

“*Oh no; ‘tis the axle,’ said Tony, 
peacefully. ‘It does go like that some- 
times in dry weather.’ 

‘** Perhaps it was. . . . Well, now, to be 
quite honest, dear Tony, do you like her 
better than me? Because — because, al- 
though I’ve held off so independent, Vil 
own at last that I do like ’ee, Tony, to tell 
the truth; and I wouldn’t say no if you 
asked me—you know what.’ 

‘*Tony was so won over by this pretty 
offering mood of a girl who had been quite 
the reverse (Anna had a backward way 
with her at times, if you can mind) that 
he just glanced behind, and then whis- 
pered, very soft, ‘I haven’t quite promised 
her, and I think I can get out of it, and 
ask you that question.’ 

‘**Throw over Milly ?—all to marry 
me! How delightful! broke out Anna, 
quite loud, clapping her hands. 

‘‘At this there was a real squeak, an an- 
gry, spiteful squeak, and afterward a long 
moan, as if something had broke its heart, 
and a movement of the wagon cloth. 

‘**Something’s there!’ said Anna, start- 
ing up. 

‘***Tt’s nothing, really,’ says Tony, in a 
soothing voice, and praying inwardly for 
a way out of this. ‘I wouldn’t tell ’ee 
at first, because I wouldn’t frighten ‘ee. 
But, Anna, I’ve really a couple of ferrets 
in a bag under there, for rabbiting, and 
they quarrel sometimes. I don’t wish it 
knowed,as ‘twould be called poaching. 
Oh, they can’t get out, bless ye—you are 
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quite safe! And—and—what a fine day 
it is, isn’t it, Anna, for this time of year? 
Be you going to market next Saturday ? 
How is your aunt now?’ and so on, says 
Tony, to keep her from talking any more 
about love in Milly’s hearing. 

‘*But he found his work cut out for 
him, and wondering again how he should 
get out of this ticklish business, he looked 
about for a chance. Nearing home, he 
saw his father in a field not far off, hold- 
ing up his hand as if he wished to speak 
to Tony. 

‘** Would you mind taking the reins a 
moment, Anna,’ he said, much relieved, 
‘while I go and find out what father 
wants?’ 

‘*She consented, and away he hastened 
into the field, only too glad to get breath 
ing-time. He found that his father was 
looking at him with rather a stern eye. 

***Come, come, Tony,’ says old Mr. 
Kytes, as soon as his son was alongside 
him; ‘this won’t do, you know.’ 

*** What ? says Tony. 

‘**Why, if you mean to marry Milly 
Richards, do-it, and there’s an end o't. 
But don’t go driving about the country 
with Jolliver’s daughter, and making a 
scandal. I won't have such things done.’ 

‘***T only asked her—that is, she asked 
me—to ride home.’ 

‘“*She? Why, now, if it had been Mil- 
ly, *twould have been quite proper; but 
you and Anna Jolliver going about by 
yourselves—’ 

‘*** Milly’s there too, father.’ 

***Milly? Where? 

‘** Under the tarpaulin. Yes, the truth 
is, father, ’ve got rather into a nunny- 
watch, I’m afeard. Unity Sallet is there 
too—yes, under the other end of the tar- 
paulin. All three are in that wagon, and 
what to do with ’em I know no more than 
the dead. The best plan is. as I’m think- 
ing, to speak out loud and plain to one of 
em before the rest, and that will settle it; 
not but what ‘twill cause ’em to kick up a 
bit of a miff, for certain. Now which 
would you marry, father, if you was in 
my place?’ 

‘** Whichever of ‘em did not ask to ride 
with thee?’ 

***That was Milly, I'm bound to say, as 
she only came by my invitation. But 
Milly—’ 

‘**Then stick to Milly; she’s the best. 
.. . . But look at that!’ His father point- 
ed toward the wagon. ‘She can’t hold 
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that horse in. You shouldn't have left 
the reins in her hands. Run on and 
take the horse’s head, or there ‘11 be some 
accident to them maids!’ 

‘*Tony’s horse, in fact, in spite of An 
na’s tugging at the reins, had started on 
his way at a brisk walking pace, being 
very anxious to get back to the stable, for 
he had had a long day out. Without an- 
other word, Tony rushed away from his 
father to overtake the horse. 

‘*Now of all things that could have 
happened to wean him from Milly, there 
was nothing so powerful as his father’s 
recommending her. No, it could not be 
Milly, after all. Anna must be the one, 
since he could not marry all three. This 


he thought while running after the wag- 
were happening 


on. But queer things 
inside it. 

“Tt was, of course, 
screamed under the tarpaulin, being 
obliged to let off her bitter rage and 
shame in that way at what Tony was 
saying, and never daring to show, for 
very pride and dread o’ being laughed 
at, that she was in hiding. She became 
more and more restless, and in twisting 
herself about, what did she see but anoth- 
er woman’s foot and white stocking close 
to her head. It quite frightened her, not 
knowing that Unity Sallet was in the wag- 
on likewise. But after the fright was over 
she determined to get to the bottom of all 
this, and she crept and crept along the bed 
of the wagon, under the cloth, like a 
snake, when lo and behold she came face 
to face with Unity. 

‘**Well, if this isn’t disgraceful!’ says 
Milly in a raging whisper to Unity. 

“Tis, says Unity, ‘to see you hiding 
in a young man’s wagon like this, and no 
great character belonging to either of ye!’ 

‘**Mind what you are saying,’ replied 
Milly, getting louder. ‘I am engaged to 
be married to him, and haven't I a riglit 
to be here? What right have you, I 
should like to know? What has he been 
promising you? A pretty lot of non- 
sense, I expect! But what Tony says to 
other women is all, mere wind, and no 
concern to me!’ 

‘*** Don’t you be too sure,’ says Unity. 
‘He’s going to have Anna, and neither 
you nor me either: I could hear that.’ 

‘* Now at these strange voices sounding 
from under the cloth Anna was thunder- 
struck a’most into a swound; and it was 
just at this time that the horse moved on. 


Milly who had 
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Anna tugged away wildly, not knowing 
what she was doing; and as the quarrel 
rose louder and louder Anna got so horri- 
fied that she let go the reins altogether. 
The horse went on at his own pace, and 
coming to the corner where we turn 
round to drop down the hill to Lower 
Longpuddle, he turned too quick, the off 
wheels went up the bank, the wagon rose 
sideways till it was quite on edge upon 
the near axles, and out rolled the three 
maidens into the road in a heap. 

‘‘When Tony came up, frightened and 
breathless, he was relieved enough to see 
that neither of his darlings was hurt, be- 
yond a few scratches from the brambles 
of the hedge. But he was rather alarm- 
ed when he heard how they were going 
on at one another. 

‘**PDon’t ye quarrel, n,y dears—don’t 
ye!’ says he, taking off his hat out of re- 
spect to’em. And then he would have 
kissed them all round, as fair and equal 
as a man could, but they were in too 
much of a taking to let him. ‘Now I'll 
speak out honest, because I ought to; and 
this is the truth,’ says he. ‘I’ve asked 
Anna to be mine, and she is willing, and 
we are going to put up the banns next—’ 

‘““Tony had not noticed that Anna’s fa- 
ther was coming up behind, nor had he 
noticed that Anna’s face was beginning 
to bleed from the scratch of a bramble. 
Anna had seen her father, and had run to 
him, erying. 

‘“*My daughter is not willing, sir,’ 
says Mr. Jolliver, hot and strong. ‘Be 
you willing, Anna? I ask ye to have 
spirit enough to refuse him.’ 

‘**That I have, and I do refuse him,’ 
says Anna, partly because her father was 
there, and partly, too, in a tantrum be- 
cause of the discovery and the scratch on 
her face. ‘Little did I think when I was 
so soft with him just now that I was talk- 
ing to such a false deceiver!’ 

‘** What, you won’t have me, Anna?’ 
says Tony, his jaw hanging down like a 
dead man’s. 

‘**Never—I would sooner marry no— 
nobody at all!’ she gasped out, though 
with her heart in her throat, for she 
would not have refused Tony if he had 
asked her quietly, and her father had not 
been there, and her face had not been 
scratched by the bramble. And having 
said that, away she walked, upon her fa- 
ther’s arm, thinking and hoping he would 
ask her again. 
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‘*Tony didn’t know what to say next. 
Milly was sobbing her heart out; but as 
his father had strongly recommended her 
he couldn't feel inclined that way. So 
he turned to Unity. 

*** Well, will you, Unity dear, be mine?’ 
he says. 

‘**Take her leavings? Not I! says 
Unity. ‘Idscorn it!’ And away walks 
Unity Sallet likewise, though she looked 
back when she'd gone some way, to see if 
he was following her. 

‘*So there at last were left Milly and 
Tony by themselves, she crying in watery 
streams, and Tony looking like a tree 
struck by lightning. 

‘** Well, Milly,’ he says at last, going 
up to her,‘ it do seem as if fate had ordain- 
ed that it should be you and I, or nobody. 
And what must be must be, I suppose ? 
Hey, Milly ? 

***Tf you like, Tony. You didn’t real- 
ly mean what you said to them ? 

‘**Not a word of it,’ declares Tony, 
bringing down his fist upon his palm. 

‘‘And then he kissed her, and put the 
wagon to rights, and they mounted togeth- 
er; and their banns were put up the very 
next Sunday. I was not able to go to 
their wedding, but it was a rare party 
they had, by all account. Everybody in 
Longpuddle was there almost; you among 
the rest, I think, Mr. Maxton?’ The 
speaker turned to the parish clerk. 

‘*T was,” said Mr. Maxton. ‘‘ And that 
party was the cause of a very curious 
change in some other people’s affairs; I 
mean in Steve Hardcome’s and his cousin 
James’s.”’ 

‘‘Ah! the Hardcomes!” said the stran- 
ger. ‘*‘ How familiar that name is to me! 
What of them ?” 

The clerk cleared his throat and began: 


THE HISTORY OF THE HARDCOMES. 


‘Yes, Tony’s was the very best wed- 
ding randy that ever I was at; and I’ve 
been at a good many, as you may sup- 
pose ’’—turning to the newly arrived one 
—‘‘having, as an ecclesiastical officer, the 
privilege to attend all christening, wed- 
ding, and funeral parties—such being our 
Wessex custom. 

‘Twas on a frosty night in Christmas 
week, and among the folk invited were 
the said Hardcomes o’ Climmerston— 
Steve and James—first cousins, both of 
them small farmers, just entering into busi- 
ness on their own account. With them 
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came, as a matter of course, their intend- 
ed wives, two young women of the neigh- 
borhood, both very pretty and sprightly 
maidens, and numbers of friends from 
Abbot’s-Cernel, and Weatherbury, and 
Mellstoeck, and I don’t know where—a 
regular houseful. 

‘*The kitchen was cleared of furniture 
for dancing, and the old folk played 
at ‘put’ and ‘all-fours’ in the parlor, 
though at last they gave that up to join 
in the dance. The top of the figure was 
by the large front window of the room, 
and there were so many couples that the 
lower part of the figure reached through 
the door at the back, and into the dark- 
ness of the out-house; in fact, you 
couldn’t see the end of the row at all, 
and ‘twas never known exactly how long 
that dance was, the lowest couples being 
lost among the fagots and brushwood in 
the out-house. 

‘* When we had danced a few hours, 
and the crowns of we taller men were 
swelling into lumps with bumping the 
beams of the ceiling, the first fiddler laid 
down his fiddle bow, and said he should 
play no more, for he wished to dance. 
And in another hour the second fiddler 
laid down his, and said he wanted to 
dance too; so there was only the third 
fiddler left, and he was an old, aged man, 
very weak in the wrist. However, he 
managed to keep up a feeble tweedle-dee; 
but there being no chair in the room, and 
his knees being as weak as his wrists, he 
was obliged to sit upon as much of the 
little corner table as projected beyond the 
corner cupboard fixed over it, which was 
not a very wide seat for a man advanced 
in years, 

‘*‘Among those who danced most con- 
tinually were the two engaged couples, as 
was natural to their situation. Each pair 
was very well matched, and very unlike 
the other. James Hardcome’s intended 
was called Emily Darth, and both she and 
James were gentle, nice - minded, in- door 
people, fond of a quiet life. Steve and 
his chosen, named Olive Pawle, were dif- 
ferent; they were of a more bustling na- 
ture, fond of racketing about, and seeing 
what was going on in the world. The 
two couples had arranged to get married 
on the same day, and that not long 
thence; Tony’s wedding being a sort of 
stimulant, as is often the case; I’ve no- 
ticed it professionally many times. 

“They danced with such a will as only 
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young people in that stage of courtship 
can dance; and it happened that as the 
evening wore on James had for his part- 
ner Stephen’s plighted one, Olive, at the 
same time that Stephen was dancing with 
James's Emily. It was noticed that, in 
spite o’ the exchange, the young men 
seemed to enjoy the dance no less than 
before. By-and-by they were treading 
another tune in the same changed order 
as we had noticed earlier, and though at 
first each one had held the other’s mis- 
tress strictly at half-arm’s length, lest 
there should be shown any objection to 
too close quarters by the lady's proper 
man, as time passed there was a little 
more closeness between ‘em; and present- 
ly a little more closeness still. 

‘*The later it got, the more did each of 
the two cousins dance with the wrong 
young girl, and the tighter did he hold 
her to his side as he whirled her round; 
and, what was very remarkable, neither 
seemed to mind what the other was do- 
ing. The party began to draw toward its 
end, and I saw no more that night, being 
one of the first to leave on account of my 
serious calling. But I learnt the rest of 
it from those that knew. 

‘* After finishing a particularly warm- 
ing dance with the changed partners, 
as I've mentioned, the two young men 
looked at one another, and in a moment 
or two went out into the porch together. 

‘*** James,’ says Steve, ‘what were you 
thinking of when you were dancing with 
my Olive? 

‘** Well,’ said James, ‘perhaps what 
you were thinking of when you were 
dancing with my Emily.’ 

““*T was thinking,’ said Steve, with 
some hesitation, ‘that I wouldn’t mind 
changing for good and all.’ 

‘**Tt was what I was feeling likewise,’ 
said James. 

‘***T willingly agree to it, if you think 
we could manage it.’ 

‘**So do I. But what would the girls 
say?’ 

‘““"Tis my belief,’ said Steve, ‘that 
they wouldn’t particularly object. Your 
Emily clung as. close to me as if she al- 
ready belonged to me, dear girl.’ 

‘**And your Olive to me,’ says James. 
‘I could feel her heart beating like a 
clock.’ 

‘* Well, they agreed to put it to the girls 
when they were all four walking home 
together. And they didso. When they 
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parted that night the exchange was de- 
cided on—all having been done under the 
hot excitement of that evening’s dancing. 
Thus it happened that on the following 
Sunday morning, when the people were 
sitting in church with mouths wide open 
to hear the names published as they had 
expected, there was no small amazement 
to hear them coupled the wrong way, as 
it seemed. The congregation whispered, 
and thought the parson had made a mis- 
take; till they discovered that his reading 
of the names was verily the true way. As 
they had decided, so they were married, 
each one to the other's original property. 

‘* Well, the two couples lived on for a 
year or two ordinarily enough, till the 
time came when these young people be- 
gan to grow a little less warm to their re- 
spective spouses, as is the rule of married 
life; and the two cousins wondered more 
and more in their hearts what had made 
‘em so mad at the last moment to marry 
crosswise as they did, when they might 
have married straight, as was planned 
by nature, and as they had first fallen in 
love. “Twas Tony’s party that had done 
it, plain enough, and they half wished 
they had.never gone there. James, being 
a quiet, fireside, perusing man, felt at 
times a wide gap between himself and 
Olive, his wife,who loved riding and driv- 
ing and out-door jaunts to a degree; while 
Steve, who was always knocking about 
hither and thither, had a very domestic 
wife, who worked samplers, and made 
hearth-rugs, scarcely ever wished to cross 
the threshold, and only drove out with 
him to please him. 

‘* However, they said very little about 
this mismating to any of their acquaint- 
ances, though sometimes Steve would look 
at James’s wife and sigh,and James would 
look at Steve's wife and do the same. In- 
deed at last they were frank enough tow- 
ard each other not to mind mentioning 
it quietly between themselves, in a long- 
faced, sorry- smiling, whimsical sort of 
way,and would shake their heads together 
over their foolishness in upsetting a well- 
considered choice on the strength of an 
hour’s fancy in the whirl and wildness 
ofadance. Still, they were sensible and 
honest young fellows enough, and did 
their best to make shift with their lot as 
they had arranged it, and not to repine at 
what could not now be altered or mended. 

‘*So things remained till one fine sum- 
mer day they went for their yearly little 
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outing together, as they had made it their 
custom to do for a long while past. This 
year they chose Budmouth-Regis, as the 
place to spend their holiday in; and off 
they went in their best clothes at nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

‘“When they had reached Budmouth- 
Regis they walked two and two along 
the velvet sands—their new boots going 
squeakity-squash. I can seem to see ‘em 
now. Then they looked at the ships in 
the harbor; and then went up to the 
Lookout; and then had dinner at an inn; 
and then walked two and two squeakity- 
squash again upon the velvet sands. As 
evening drew on they sat on one of the 
public seats upon the esplanade, and lis- 
tened to the band; and then they said, 
‘What shall we do next?’ 

** ‘Of all things,’ said Olive (Mrs. James 
Hardcome, that is), ‘I should like to row 
in the bay! We could listen to this music 
from the water as well as from here, and 
have the fun of rowing besides.’ 

““*The very thing; so should I,’ says 
Stephen, his tastes being always like 
hers.” 

Here the clerk turned to the curate. 

‘*But you, sir, know more of the strange 
particulars of that strange day of their 
lives than anybody else, having had it 
from their own lips; and perhaps will 
oblige the gentleman?” 

‘Certainly, if it is wished,” said the 
curate. And he took up the clerk’s tale: 


‘*Stephen’s wife hated the sea, except 
from land, and couldn’t bear the thought 


of going into a boat. James, too, disliked 
the water, and said that for his part he 
would much sooner stay on and listen to 
the band in the seat they occupied, though 
he did not wish to stand in his wife’s way 
if she desired a row. The end of the dis- 
cussion was that James and his cousin’s 
wife Emily agreed to remain where they 
were sitting, and enjoy the music, while 
they watched the other two hire a boat 
just beneath, and take their water excur- 
sion of half an hour or so, till they should 
choose to come back and join the sitters 
on the esplanade; when they would all 
start homeward together. 

‘** Nothing could have pleased the other 
two restless ones better than this arrange- 
ment; and Emily and James watched them 
go down to the boatman below, and choose 
one of the little yellow skiffs, and walk 
carefully out upon the little plank that 








was laid on trestles to enable them to get 
alongside the craft. They saw Stephen 
hand Olive in, and take his seat facing 
her; when they were settled they waved 
their hands to the couple watching them, 
and then Stephen took the pair of sculls 
and pulled off to the tune beat by the 
band, she steering through the other boats 
skimming about, for the sea was as smooth 
as glass that evening, and pleasure-seekers 
were rowing everywhere. 

‘** How pretty they look moving on, 
don’t they ?’ said Emily to James (as I've 
been assured). ‘They both enjoy it equal- 
ly. In everything their likings are the 
same.’ 

‘** That’s true,’ said James. 

‘**They would have made a handsome 
pair if they had married,’ said she. 

‘** Yes,’ said he. ‘’Tisa pity we should 
have parted ’em.’ 

‘** Don’t talk of that, James,’ said she. 
‘For better or for worse we decided to do 
as we did, and there’s an end of it.’ 

‘‘ They sat on after that without speak- 
ing, side by side, and the band played as 
before; the people strolled up and down; 
and Stephen and Olive shrank smaller 
and smaller as they shot straight out to 
sea. The twoon shore used to relate how 
they saw Stephen stop rowing a moment, 
and take off his coat to get at his work 
better; but James’s wife sat quite still in 
the stern, holding the tiller ropes by which 
she steered the boat. When they had got 
very small indeed she turned her head to 
shore. 

‘** She is waving her handkerchief to 
us,’ said Stephen’s wife, who thereupon 
pulled out her own and waved it as a re- 
turn signal. 

‘“The boat's course had been a little awry 
while Mrs. James neglected her steering 
to wave her handkerchief to her husband 
and Mrs. Stephen; but now the light skiff 
went straight onward again,and theycould 
soon see nothing more of the two figures 
it contained than Olive’s light mantle and 
Stephen’s white shirt sleeves behind. 

‘“The two on the shore talked on. 
‘*T was very curious—our changing part- 
ners at Tony Kytes’ wedding,’ Emily de- 
clared. ‘Tony was of a fickle nature by 
all account, and it really seemed as if 
his character had infected us that night. 
Which of you two was it that first pro- 
posed not to marry as we were en- 
gaged?’ 

‘** H’m—I can’t remember at this mo- 
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ment,’ says James. ‘We talked it over, 
you know; and no sooner said than done.’ 

“Twas the dancing,’ said she. ‘ Peo- 
ple get quite crazy sometimes in a dance.’ 

‘*** They do,’ he owned. 

‘*** James—do you think they care for 
one another still?’ asks Mrs. Stephen. 

‘** James Hardcome mused, and admitted 
that perhaps a little tender feeling might 
flicker up in their hearts for a moment 
nowand then. ‘Still, nothing of any ac- 
count,’ he said. 

‘I sometimes think that Olive is in 
Steve’s mind a good deal,’ murmurs Mrs. 
Stephen; ‘ particularly when she pleases 
his fancy by riding past our window at a 
gallop on one of the draught-horses....I 
never could do anything of that sort; I 


- could never get over my fear of a horse.’ 


‘**And I am no horseman, though I 
pretend to be on her account,’ murmured 
James Hardcome. ‘ But isn’t it almost 
time for them to turn and sweep round 
to the shore, as the other boating folk have 
done? I wonder what Olive means by 
steering straight away to the horizon like 
that? She has hardly swerved from a di- 
rect line seaward since they started.’ 

‘***No doubt they are talking, and don’t 
think of where they are going,’ suggests 
Stephen’s wife. 

‘** Perhaps so,’ says James. ‘I didn’t 
know Steve could row like that.’ 

‘***Oh yes,’ says she. ‘He often comes 
here on business, and generally has a pull 
round the bay.’ 

‘**T ean hardly see the boat or them,’ 
says James again; ‘and it is getting dark.’ 

‘*The heedless pair afloat now formed 
a mere speck in the films of the coming 
night, which thickened apace; till it com- 
pletely swallowed up their distant shapes. 
They had disappeared while still following 
the same straight course away from the 
world of land-livers, as if they were in- 
tending to drop over the sea edge into 
space, and never return to earth again. 

‘*The two on the shore continued to sit 
on, punctually abiding by their agreement 
to remain on the same spot till the others 
returned. The esplanade lamps were lit 
one by one, the bandsmen folded up their 
stands and departed, the yachts in the 
bay hung out their riding lights, and the 
little boats came back to shore one after 
another, their hirers walking on to the 
sands by the plank they had climbed to 
go afloat; but among these Stephen and 
Olive did not appear. 
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‘** What a time they are!’ said Emily. 
‘Iam getting quite chilly. I did not ex- 
pect to have to sit so long in the evening 
air. 

‘*Thereupon James Hardcome said that 
he did not require his overcoat, and insist 
ed on lending it to her. 

‘*He wrapped it round Emily’s shoul- 
ders. 

‘** Thank you, James,’ she said. ‘How 
cold Olive must be in that thin jacket!’ 

‘** Yes—I was thinking so,’ heanswered. 
‘Well, they are sure to be quite close at 
hand by this time, though we can’t see 
‘em. The boats are not all in yet. Some 
of the rowers are fond of paddling along 
the shore to finish out their hour of 
hiring.’ 

‘**Shall we walk by the edge of the 
water,’ said she, ‘to see if we can discover 
them ?’ 

‘** He assented, reminding her that they 
must not lose sight of the seat, lest the 
belated pair slrould return and miss them, 
and be vexed that they had not kept the 
appointment. 

‘“They walked a sentry beat up and 
down the sands immediately opposite the 
seat; and still the others did not come. 
James Hardcome at last went to the boat- 
man, thinking that after all his wife and 
cousin might have come in under shadow 
of the dusk without being perceived, and 
might have forgotten the appointment at 
the bench. 

*** All in?’ asked James. 

*** All but one boat,’ said the lessor. ‘I 
can’t think where that couple is keeping 
to. They might run foul of something or 
other in the dark.’ 

‘* Again Stephen’s wife and Olive’s hus- 
band waited, with more and more anxiety. 
But no little yellow boat returned. Was 
it possible they could have landed further 
down the esplanade? 

‘“**Tt hev been done, to escape paying,’ 
said the boat owner. ‘But they didn’t 
look like people who would do that.’ 

‘* James Hardcome knew that he could 
found no hope on such a reason as that. 
But now, remembering what had been 
casually discussed bet ween Steve and him- 
self about their wives from time to time, 
he admitted for the first time the possibil- 
ity that their old tenderness had been re- 
vived by their face-to-face position more 
strongly than either had anticipated at 
starting —the excursion having been so 
obviously undertaken for the pleasure of 
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the performance only—and that they had 
landed at some steps he knew of further 
down toward the pier, to be longer alone 
together. 

‘Still, he disliked to harbor the thought, 
and would not mention its existence to 
his companion. He merely said to her, 
‘Let us walk further on.’ 

‘They did so; and lingered between 
the boat stage and the pier till Stephen 
Hardcome’s wife was uneasy, and was 
obliged to accept James’s offered arm 
Thus the night advanced. Emily was 
presently so worn out by fatigue that 
James felt it necessary to conduct her 
home; there was, too, a remote chance 
that the truants had landed in the harbor 
on the other side of the town, or elsewhere, 
and hastened home in some unexpected 
way, in the belief that their friends would 
not have waited so long. 

‘* However, he left a direction in the 
town that a lookout should be kept, 
though this was arranged privately, the 
bare possibility of an elopement being 
enough to make him reticent; and full of 
misgivings the two remaining ones hast- 
ened to catch the last train out of Bud- 
mouth-Regis; and when they got to Caster- 
bridge drove back to Upper Longpuddle.” 

‘* Along this very road as we do now,” 
remarked the parish clerk. 

‘To be sure—along this very road,” 
saidthe curate. “However, Stephen and 
Olive were not at their homes; neither 
had entered the village since leaving it in 
the morning. Emily and James Hard- 
come went to their respective dwellings to 
snatch a hasty night’s rest, and at daylight 
the next morning they drove again to 
Casterbridge and entered the Budmouth 
train. 

‘‘Nothing had been heard of the cou- 
ple there during this brief absence. In 
the course of a few hours some young men 
testified to having seen such a man and 
woman rowing in a frail outrigger, the 
head of the boat kept straight to sea; they 
had sat looking in each other’s faces as if 
they were in a dream, with no conscious- 
ness of what they were doing, or whither 
they were steering. It was not till late 
that day that more tidings reached James's 
ears. The boat had been found drifting 
bottom upward, a long way from land. 
In the evening the sea rose somewhat, 
and a cry spread through the town that 
two bodies were cast ashore in Lull- 
stead Bay, several miles to the eastward. 
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They were brought to Budmouth, and in- 
spection revealed them to be the missing 
pair. It was said that they had been 
found tightly locked in each other's arms; 
and their features were still wrapt in the 
same calm and dream-like repose which 
had been observed in their demeanor as 
they had glided along. 

‘‘Neither James nor Emily questioned 
the motives of the unfortunate man and 
woman in putting to sea. They were 
both above suspicion as to conduct, what- 
ever their mutual feelings; underhand be- 
havior was foreign to the nature of either. 
Conjecture pictured that they might have 
fallen into tender reverie while gazing 
each into a pair of eyes that had formerly 
flashed for him and her alone, and, un- 
willing to avow what their mutual senti- 
ments were, they had continued thus, ob- 
livious of time and space, till darkness 
suddenly overtook them far from land. 
But nothing was truly known. It had 
been their destiny to die thus. The two 
halves intended by nature to make the 
perfect whole had failed in that result dur- 
ing their lives, though in their death they 
were not divided. Their bodies were 
brought home, and buried ononeday. I 
remember that on looking round the 
church-yard while reading the service I 
observed nearly all the parish at their fu- 
neral.”’ 

‘*Tt was so, sir,” said the clerk. 

‘“‘The remaining two,” continued the 
curate (whose voice had grown husky 
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while relating the lovers’ sad fate), ‘‘ were 
a more thoughtful and far-seeing, though 
less romantic couple than the first. They 
were now mutually bereft of a compan- 
ion; and found themselves by this acci- 
dent in a position to fulfil their destiny 
according to nature’s plan, and their own 
original and calmly formed intention. 
James Hardcome took Emily to wife in 
the course of a year and half; and the 
marriage proved in every respect a happy 
one. Isolemnized the service, Hardcome 
having told me, when he came to give 
notice of the proposed wedding, the story 
of his first wife’s loss, almost word for 
word as I have told it to you.” 

‘‘And are they living in Longpuddle 
still ?” asked the home-comer. 

‘‘Oh no, sir,” interposed the clerk. 
‘* James has been dead these dozen years, 
and his mis’ess about six or seven. They 
had no children. William Privett used 
to be their odd man till he died.” 

‘* William dead too—dear me?” said 
the other. ‘* All dead.” 

‘Yes, sir. William was much older 
than I. He'd ha’ been over eighty if he 
had lived till now.” 

‘‘Ab! there was something very strange 
about William’s death—very strange in- 
deed,” sighed a melancholy man in the 
back of the van. It was the seedsman’s 
father, who had hitherto kept silence. 

‘“‘And what might that have been ?” 
asked Mr. Lackland. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST, AND THEIR HISTORY. 


BY N. B. TRIST. 


NHE ever-growing interest manifested 
in everything pertaining to the sci- 
entific game of whist will, no doubt, make 
the history of American Leads acceptable 
to the whist players of this country. As 
those leads are based on certain well-rec- 
ognized principles of the game, it will be 
expedient to trace them as evolved through 
years of experience and practice. In do- 
ing so I will not confine myself to the 
examination of those principles bearing 
more directly on American Leads, but pro- 
pose to note also, in a cursory manner, 
and chiefly from a chronological point 
of view, the other main developments of 
the game which preceded and have fol- 


lowed the introduction of American Leads, 
The great majority of players have ra- 
ther confused ideas as to the time when 
some of its most important features were 


incorporated into the game. They are 
generally under the impression that all 
there is good in whist has been intro- 
duced in comparatively modern times. 
They will therefore be surprised to learn 
that a good many of the rules as laid 
down by Hoyle, nearly a century and a 
half ago, are now followed by them in 
their daily practice. I have, more than 
once, heard advanced players say to a be- 
ginner: ‘‘ With king, queen, knave, and 
two or more small cards, the modern rule 
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is to lead the knave, and not the king, as 
you did”; little suspecting that Hoyle 
gave the same advice in the following 
words: ‘If you have a sequence of king, 
queen, knave, and two small ones, wheth- 
er you are strong in trumps or not, it is 
the best play to begin with the knave, be- 
cause by getting the ace out of any hand, 
you make room for the whole suit.” Par- 
ticular attention has been drawn to this 
lead for the reason that, on the principle 
which underlies it, is based one division 
of American Leads, as will be seen herein- 
after. This and other still practised rules 
of play, given by Hoyle in his treatise 
published in 1742, doubtless came into ex- 
istence some years anterior to that date; 
for it is safe to assume that, if not all, at 
least the greater part of his work is but a 
compilation of the principles and rules of 
play, as he found them understood and 
practised by Lord Folkestone and other 
fine players of his day. We are, there- 


fore, now following some orders of play 
formulated at least one hundred and sey- 
enty years ago. 

The next advance was the introduction 
of that important rule which directs that, 
in returning your partner’s lead, you 


should play the higher card, having but 
two remaining; and the lowest, having 
three. It is not known when this rule 
was first introduced into the game, but it 
found its way into print about 1770, in 
the following words: ‘‘In returning your 
partner's lead, play the best you have 
when you hold but three originally” 
(Payne’s Maxims). Mathews gives the 
rule, somewhat amplified, in his Advice 
to the Young Whist Player, published 
about 1805. 

In the early part of this century short 
whist came into existence, by the points 
of the game being altered from ten to five, 
and the calling of honors abolished. Mr. 
Clay gives an account of how this oc- 
curred, in his delightful little work on 
whist, which should be in the hands of 
every earnest player. 

The next important development was 
the call for trumps. It was first intro- 
duced, some fifty years ago, at Graham’s, 
a great card club in London. Lord Henry 
Bentinck, a player of high repute, is cred- 
ited with its invention. He is said to 
have afterward bitterly regretted his in- 
genuity, which had deprived him of much 
of the advantage which he derived from 
superior play, by making the game easier 
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for the moderate player. Although it is 
admitted that the call for trumps was 
evolved from certain correct principles of 
play, yet it is considered by the best au 
thorities to be no improvement. One 
thing, however, is certain—it has added 
much interest to the game for the be- 
ginner. 

We now come to an event in the histo- 
ry of whist, apparently insignificant, but 
which was fraught with the future wel- 
fare of the game, for it produced ‘‘ Caven- 
dish.” 

This event was the coming together of 
the ‘‘knot of young men” who played 
whist at Cambridge, and afterward in 
London, between 1850 and 1860, referred 
to by Dr. William Pole, in the introduc- 
tion to his Philosophy of Whist. 

The facts concerning this ‘‘ Little Whist 
School,” so far as I have been able to as- 
certain them, are that shortly after 1850, 
Mr. Daniel Jones, brother of ‘‘ Caven- 
dish,” and others, some of whom are 
mentioned below, used to play whist at 
Cambridge in much the same way as 
other young men. It seems that, contra- 
ry to the general impression, Mr. Henry 
Jones, afterward so well known under 
the pseudonyme of “ Cavendish,” was not 
of the party, as he was then pursuing his 
medical studies at St. Bartholomew’s Col- 
lege, in London. After these gentlemen 
had taken their degrees, they and ‘‘ Cav- 
endish” used to meet in London, about 
the year 1854. The regular players were 
Mr. Edward Wilson, J. P., Mr. W. Dun- 
das Gardiner, Mr. Daniel Jones, and Mr. 
Henry Jones. Although others used to 
join in the play at times, the four named 
formed the backbone of the ‘“‘ Little 
School.” When these four met, they 
used to play every hand through to the 
end, for the sake of science, and also for 
the purpose of making certain calcula- 
tions. They, moreover, wrote down in- 
teresting hands, of which more anon. It 
was in the nature of things that these 
four whist enthusiasts, who were young 
men of ‘‘considerable ability,” as Dr. 
Pole calls them, should argue, and that 
they should not always agree. They had 
the advantage over most beginners of be- 
ing able to refer disputed points to the 
late James Clay, then the acknowledged 
authority on whist. The cases were writ- 
ten down and submitted to Mr. Clay 
through the medium of Mr. Henry Der- 
viche Jones, F.R.C.S., father of ‘‘ Cay- 
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endish,” who happened at that time to be 
chairman of the Portland Club, the head- 
quarters of English whist, where he often 
met Mr.Clay. 

About 1860 the ** Little School ”’ ceased 
to meet, owing to circumstances over 
which the members had no control. A 
number of manuscripts which had accu- 
mulated were thrown into a drawer, and 
there they would probably have remain- 
ed to this day but for the following acci- 
dent: 

In Macmillan’s Magazine of December, 
1861, appeared an article, ‘‘Games at 
Cards for the Coming Winter.” It was 
signed ‘‘W. P.” In the course of the ar- 
ticle the following passage occurred: ‘It 
would be a great boon if some good au- 
thority would publish a set of model 
games of whist, with explanatory re- 
marks, such as are found so useful in 
chess, for example.” 

The future ‘‘Cavendish” having read 
this article, wrote to W. P. that he hap- 
pened to have a number of whist hands 
in manuscript, and should be happy to 
lend them to him. He received a reply 


from no less a person than Dr. William 
Pole, F.R.S., etc., saying that he would 


like to see the hands. 

Before forwarding,“‘Cavendish” thought 
he would just read the hands over. He 
found the ‘‘ Little School” had taken so 
much for granted that the MSS. would 
probably be unintelligible to Dr. Pole. 
Thus, if A led from his strong suit, no 
remark was made about it; or if B, when 
returning his partner’s lead, and holding 
the three and the two, returned the three 
in preference to the two, no reason was 
given for it. So ‘‘ Cavendish” began to 
rewrite. In order to avoid repetition, he 
erected some of the instructions into prin- 
ciples, to which he referred as occasion 
required. He also added a few element- 
ary reasons for each line of play. Dr. 
Pole examined the MS., and wrote to the 
effect that its contents were a revelation 
to him, and that Jones ought to publish; 
so, as ‘*‘ Cavendish,” the name of his then 
club, he rushed into print, in 1862, with a 
modest 250 copies. The rest every whist 
player knows. ‘‘Cavendish” rushed into 
print again in 1889, with an eighteenth 
edition of 5000 cepies. So much for an 
accident. But to return to the “Little 
School.” 

It was first so christened by a writer in 
the Quarterly Review of January, 1871. 
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Then a storm arose. The late Abraham 
Haywood wrote to the Morning Post to 
say that none of the most celebrated play- 
ers of the day were aware of the existence 
of this school. That was not surprising, 
considering that the players named had 
no idea they formed a school until after 
the publication of the Quarterly, when 
they ‘‘awoke and found themselves fa- 
mous.” Haywood added, in the Post, 
‘*Did these young men originate or elab- 
orate or compass anything, or did they 
merely arrange what was well known 
and procurable before?” To this ‘‘Cav- 
endish” replied, ‘‘ What I claim for the 
Little School is that in one book we 
gave for the first time the reasoning on 
which the principles of whist play are 
based, logically and completely.” It does 
not appear that the ‘‘ Little School” ori- 
ginated any alterations worthy of record. 
These came later, as we will see further 
on. 

In consequence, doubtless, of the repu- 
tation achieved by him through his book, 
“Cavendish” was given charge of the 
card department of the London Field in 
December, 1862. This was a most fortu- 
nate occurrence, as it contributed not a 
little to the subsequent unity and sta- 
bility of the game, by making the Field 
the medium through which al! improve- 
ments or alterations are suggested, dis- 
cussed, adopted, or rejected, as the case 
may be. 

But to return to the progress of whist. 
The earliest of the cases elaborated, 
after the appearance of Cavendish on 
Whist, was the protective discard from 
strength. This was first noticed in the 
Field of November 30, 1867, and ex- 
plained in the eighth edition, 1868. The 
kernel of this is contained in the advice 
given by Mathews: ‘‘If weak in trumps, 
keep guard on your adversary’s suits; if 
strong, throw away from them.” 

The next advance was the penultimate 
lead from suits of more than five cards 
(Field, October 12 and 26 and Novem- 
ber 2, 1872), followed by the echo of the 
call (same paper, July 25,1874). These 
are duly noted in the tenth edition of 
Cavendish on Whist, dated June, 1874. 

On September 11 and October 16, 
1875, were published in the Field two ar- 
ticles by ‘‘Cavendish” on leads. They 
are, to my mind, so important as forerun- 
ners of the present system of American 
Leads, showing what was then ‘‘in the 
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air,” as it has since been called, that I 
quote from them at length. 

‘*Cavendish” says: ‘‘ From ace, queen, 
knave, and two or more small ones, the 
proper lead is ace, then knave, instead of 
the usual ace, then queen; because, with 
five of the suit, you want partner, if he 
held king and two small ones originally, 
to put his king on second round.” He 
also says: ‘‘The usual lead from ace, 
queen, knave, ten, is ace, then queen. 
This, however, is wrong, as it is not the 
game for partner to put king on queen 
led after ace, he having king and two 
small ones originally. He thereby blocks 
the suit on the third round. The proper 
lead from ace, queen, knave, ten, with or 
without small ones, is ace, then ten.... 
The partner of the player who leads ace, 
then ten, should put the king on the ten 
—in plain suits—if he had three original- 
ly, but not if he had four. Hence....the 


third player’s hand can be counted when 
he has the king.” 

“Cavendish” then proceeded to show 
that, by a parity of reasoning, the proper 
lead from the queen, knave, ten combina- 
tion is queen, then knave, with four in 
suit; and queen, then ten, with more than 


four. 

These leads were evidently so correct 
that they found immediate favor. They 
are introduced in the eleventh edition of 
Cavendish on Whist, 1876. 

From the foregoing it would appear 
that a great whist advance was made be- 
tween the years 1867 and 1876. 

In 1879, Colonel, now General, A. W. 
Drayson,in his Art of Practical Whist, 
recommended the lead of the antepenulti- 
mate from a suit of six cards. He fur- 
thermore suggested, with ace and five 
others, to lead the ace, then the smallest 
but one—that is, the original fifth - best. 
This,to some extent, foreshadowed A meri- 
can Leads,although the object of the Dray- 
son rules was solely to show number. In 
the Field of April 8, 1882, the same au- 
thor suggested that, when the trumps were 
all out, the play of an unnecessarily high 
card would be a direction to change the 
suit. He argues that the call for trumps 
is, in reality, a command to “‘ change the 
suit to trumps”; consequently, when, the 
trumps being all out, you play an unne- 
cessarily high card, you can only imply 
that you want the suit changed to another 
plain suit. This suggestion appears to 
be sound, and will no doubt be eventual- 
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ly adopted as a rule of play by advanced 
players. 

In three articles, the first of which ap- 
peared in the Field of April 28, 1883, 
Dr. William Pole applied the laws of 
probabilities to the ever-vexed question of 
the play of the king and a small card, 
second hand, with the result of confirm- 
ing the practice of playing the small card, 
as a general rule. 


We now come to the epoch of Ameri- 
can Leads. 

Although American Leads are exten- 
sively played in this country, many 
players who follow them are ignorant of 
the principles on which they are based, 
probably because these leads were sug- 
gested, explained, discussed, and abused 
in an English paper—the London Field 
—which has but a limited circulation in 
America. This necessitates going over 
well-trodden ground for the many who 
play the leads without knowing the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded. 

The rules for American Leads are as 
follows: 

1. When you open a strong suit with 
a low card, lead the fourth-best. 

2. When you open a strong suit with a 
high card, and next lead a low card, lead 
the original fourth-best, ignoring in the 
count any high card marked in your 
hand. ‘ 

3. When you remain with two high 
indifferent cards, lead the higher, if you 
opened a suit of four; the lower, if you 
opened a suit of more than four. 

Rules 1 and 2 are component parts of 
that principle governing the original lead 
which demands that it should be from the 
longest suit, inasmuch as they provide a 
system which points out the card to be 
uniformly led from the long suit, under 
the contingencies mentioned in those 
rules. The selection of the particular 
card to be led is not purely arbitrary, but 
is founded on reason, as I will proceed to 
show. 

A suit of four cards is considered to be 
numerically strong,.because it contains a 
number of cards over the average due to 
each player. It is the long suit of mini- 
mum strength, and therefore is the one 
held the most frequently. It is, so to 
speak, the type of the long suit. 

One of the results of opening a four- 
eard suit from the bottom is, that the 
leader remains with three cards higher 
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than the one led. The information con- 
tained in this simple fact is very impor- 
tant, as it often enables the partner of 
the leader to place certain cards in his 
hands. 

Suppose the cards to lie as follows: 


Qu., 10, 7 


Kn., 9, 8, 6 


A leads the six and the king seven and two 
fall; when A again obtains the lead he 
plays the eight; Y,the ace; B now knows 
that A must hold the knave and nine, the 
only two unplayed cards which are high- 
er than the six. He can therefore safely 
throw his queen on the ace, and thus, 
perhaps, enable A to gain a trick by un- 
blocking the suit. 

Now give to A another small card, say 
the two, and suppose he opens the suit 
with it; when it becomes B’s turn to play 
on the second rotind, he will know no- 
thing certain about the position of the 
knave and nine, and therefore cannot 
unblock, as he might lose a trick by so 
doing. 

The opening of a four-card suit from 
the bottom affording incidentally, as we 
have seen, valuable information as to 
number, and often as to strength of cer- 
tain cards remaining in leader’s hand, the 
question arises, cannot this information 
be imparted in the opening of long suits 
containing more than four cards ? 

The solution of the question is simple: 
bring that class of cases under one sys- 
tem, and treat every long suit opened 
with a low card as if it contained four 
cards only; therefore lead your fourth- 
best, and the rest follows. 

For instance: 


From Kg., Kn., 8 

“  Kg., Kn., 8 
Kg.,- Kn., 8 
Kg., Kn., 8 


“ce 


3 


“ 3,2 

The six is the proper card to lead in 
each case, leaving, invariably, three cards 
higher than the one led in the leader’s 
hand. 

As will be perceived by an examination 
of the above example, ‘‘ Cavendish’s” pe- 
nultimate and Drayson’s antepenultimate 
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leads, introduced to show number, are 
fractions of the system, outlying islands 
discovered before the main-land. 
Another incidental advantage of the 
system is that frequently some of the 
small cards which have not fallen to the 
first and second rounds are marked in 
leader’s hand. If you will examine the 
following diagram, you will perceive that 
if A leads the seven (his fourth-best), B 
can place, in the first round, queen, knave, 
eight in his partner’s hand, and on the 
second round the four also, leaving the 
position of only one card-—the six—doubt- 
ful. 
Ace, Kg., 9 


Qu., Kn., 8, 7, 4, 3 


If A leads the three originally, his part- 
ner will know next to nothing about his 
suit. 

The same system applies to suits of 
more than four cards which are opened 
with a high card, followed with a low one 
(Rule 2); that is, we also treat them as 
containing four cards only, and lead the 
original fourth-best after quitting the 
head of the suit. By adhering to system 
we preserve the advantage incidental to 
the play of a four-card suit similarly 
opened—of giving the information that 
the leader holds exactly two cards higher 
than the one led by him on the second 
round. 

EXAMPLE. 
2d 
Lead. Lead. 
From | Ace | Kn., 8 6) 5 
” Ace | Kn., 8) 6/ 5,3 
“- | Ace} Kn., 8| 6/5, 8, 2 


The king being no longer led from 
more than four cards, we may take suits 
headed by the ace as the type of the long 
suit opened from the top, because it is the 
one most frequently held. Now in drop- 
ping from the ace to the original fourth- 
best, there always remain in the leader's 
hand two cards intermediate in value be- 
tween the ones led to the first and second 
rounds; therefore, in order to obtain an- 
alogous results in the opening of the 
king, queen, more than four suits, the 
queen should be followed with the origi- 
nal fourth-best, ignoring the king in the 
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count, because it is marked in leader's 
hand by the nature of the lead. 


EXAMPLE, 


Not lst 
Counted. Lead. 


From Kg. Qu. 
“ Kg. | Qu. 
Kg. Qu 


Hence Rule 2 is herein formulated so 
as to be general in its application: here- 
tofore it has been given without the last 
clause. 

Here is an example from actual play 
of the working of Rule 2: 


Qu., 8, 3 


Ace, 10, 9,7, 4, 2 


A, after leading the ace, played the sev- 
en; when it became B’s turn to play to 
the second round, he knew that A held 
the ten and nine,so he threw the queen 
to the king, thus unblocking A’s suit, 
which enabled him to make four more 
tricks in it—a gain of three to the partner- 
ship. 

The second branch of American Leads, 
which comes under Rule 8, relates to the 
lead of high indifferent cards, marked in 
the player’s hand, and is based on the 
principle that with such cards, in opening 
suits of more than average numerical 
strength, the aim should be to get the 
master card out of partner’s hand so as to 
free the suit. 

This principle is at least as old as Hoyle, 
and he put it in practice, as we have seen 
above, by directing that, with king, 
queen, knave, and two small ones, you 
should begin with the knave, and giving 
the reasons for so doing. This was an 
isolated case, which stood ‘‘alone in its 
glory” until ‘‘Cavendish,” carrying the 
principle one step further, introduced, in 
1875, the modification of the three leads 
quoted above—that is, following the ace 
with the knave instead of queen, from 
ace, queen, knave, more than one small; 
following the ace with the ten instead of 
queen from ace, queen, knave, ten, with or 
without small ones; and following queen 
with the ten, instead of knave, from 
queen, knave; ten, with more than one 
small one. 


It appears that this principle was sus- 
ceptible of being carried still further. 
For instance, with a suit headed by ace, 
queen, knave, ten, you lead the ace, then 
the ten, to get partner’s king out of the 
way. Suppose he holds the king and 
three small ones; his proper play is to 
throw a small card to each of the first two 
leads. Your suit consists of more than 
four cards; you want it cleared, so you 
follow the same tactics on the third round 
as you did on the second, and continue 
with the smaller of the remaining indif 
ferent cards, the knave. Your partner, 
seeing that you want the king out of the 
way, concludes that you must have a suit 
of more than four cards. If you held 
but the four high cards mentioned, there 
would be no advantage in his unblock- 
ing, therefore you would lead the queen 
after the ten, which would inform him 
that you held but four cards of the suit. 

Should your partner hold but two small 
cards along with the king, he will play 
the king on the ten; now, although the 
blocking card is gotten rid of, you should 
still extend the same principle to the play 
of the two high inditférent cards remain- 
ing in your hand, and lead the queen af- 
ter the ten when you hold but four cards, 
and the knave when you hold more than 
four, because by this uniformity of play 
you are able to convey to your partner 
valuable information as to the length of 
your suit. This principle governs the 
lead in numerous cases, which are fully 
detailed in Cavendish on Whist. 

Sometimes you are marked with two, 
and even three, high indifferent cards af- 
ter the first round. Those cases afford 
the opportunity of increasing the infor- 
mation as to number in suit: for exam- 
ple, from king, queen, knave, two or more 
small ones, after the knave, you lead the 
king, with exactly five, and the queen, 
with more than five. Again, with ace, 
king, queen, knave, one or more small 
ones, you lead the knave, you follow 
with the ace, holding five exactly, with 
the king, holding six exactly, and with 
the queen, holding more than six; there- 
fore when from the nature of the lead 
five cards at least are indicated, the lead 
of the higher of the indifferent cards 
shows five exactly, and the lead of the 


“lower shows more than five. It was not 


thought necessary to embody this detail in 
rule No. 3, which is sufficiently broad, as 
stated, to cover the general principle. 
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The system of American Leads having 
thus been briefly explained, I will now 
proceed to give their history. 

In July, 1883, I wrote to ‘‘ Cavendish ”’ 
as follows: ‘‘ With a suit headed by king, 
knave, ten, the lead of the ten foreing out 
the queen, I always follow with king 
when I had originally four of the suit, 
and with knave when I had originally 
five or more. I have no book authority 
for this, but I find it gives my partner 
valuable information.” My letter went 
on to explain the reasons for so leading, 
which were substantially the same as 
those which have been given above for 
the play of high indifferent cards. This 
letter was published in the Field, with a 
note by ‘‘ Cavendish,” from which I quote 
the following extracts: ‘‘ We have sub- 
mitted our correspondent’s king, knave, 
ten, ete., ‘notion’ to several good players, 
and they are all of opinion that his sys- 
tem of leading is correct, and justifiable 
on general principles.. We have stated 
over and over again in the Field that 
conventional rules of play are founded 
on extensions of principles, notwithstand- 
ing that the reason which led to the 


adoption of the original principle does 


not exist in the conventional cases.... 
As soon as the convention with regard to 
return leads was fully established, viz., to 
return the higher of two cards for the 
sole purpose of affording information, 
though this higher card were perchance 
only the three—the present extensions of 
a similar rule to leads were certain to fol- 
low after a time. In the case of this par- 
ticular lead from king, knave, ten, no 
rule, so far as we know, has ever been 
previously laid down, and our valued cor- 
respondent is entitled to the credit of 
having applied the extension to an omit- 
ted case.”’ 

Although the germ of the system was 
contained in the above case, it was not 
until the beginning of the next year that 
it dawned upon me that this line of play 
was applicable to many other cases, and 
in March, 1884, I sent to the Field a short 
article, in which I suggested the adoption 
of the now generally accepted rule for 
the play of high indifferent cards, argu- 
ing that it was based on the extension of 
a recognized general principle, and giv- 
ing a number of examples. 

Mark how slowly the application of a 
whist principle seems to work itself into 
the human understanding. Hoyle gives 


an isolated case-—king, queen, knave lead 
—involving a principle. One hundred 
and thirty odd years elapse before ‘‘ Cav- 
endish” applies it to other leads; eight 
more years go by before the principle is 
extended to another isolated case—king, 
knave, ten example; and it takes anoth- 
er twelve months’ mental incubation to 
bring forth the generalization of the prin- 
ciple. What appears to be specially wor- 
thy of note is the fact that the king, 
knave, ten example was before the best 
whist players of the world for several 
months, and not one of them seems to 
have perceived that it was but the appli- 
cation to one case of the extension of a 
well-established principle, and which was 
susceptible of being generalized so as to 
embrace numerous cognate cases. 

During the interval between the publi- 
cation of the two articles on the lead of 
high indifferent cards I furnished to the 
Field a letter on ‘‘the penultimate lead 
on the second round of the suit,” im 
which the penultimate was recommended 
as the proper lead after quitting the head 
of the suit, in order to show number. In 
commenting on this suggested method of 
play, ‘‘ Cavendish,” in a Field article, af- 
ter giving one favorable position and two 
unfavorable ones, concluded by saying: 
“Tf N. B. T. will class the cases after 
analysis in which a trick cannot be given 
away by his method, and can thence for- 
mulate a plain rule of play, I think his 
proposed method might be advantageous- 
ly employed. Perhaps he will kindly try 
his hand at this, and send result to the 
Field. I think, however, he will find it 
more troublesome than he expects.” 

This elicited the suggested analysis 
published in the Field April 5, 1884, the 
result of which was the formulating of a 
rule of play which would leave a never- 
varying interval of two cards between the 
card first led and the one led to the sec- 
ond round; afterward put in a more con- 
cise way by directing the follow of the 
“original fourth-best.” 

The lead of the fourth-best when open- 
ing a suit with a low card was not advo- 
cated by me in print, but was settled be- 
tween ‘‘Cavendish” and me by corre- 
spondence. What is not generally known 
—for Mr. Henry Jones has modestly kept 
it to himself—is that he independently 
suggested this rule of play in a letter 
which crossed one from me of the same 
import. 
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In his letter ‘‘ Cavendish” said: ‘‘ I call 
four the normal number in strong suits. 
It is the type; more than four is very 
strong. Treat every suit (except ace suits 
and king, queen, knight suits with five) 
as though you held only four, without the 
supernumerary small cards. The rest fol- 
lows.” I wrote: ‘‘ Treat every long suit 
as if it were originally the ordinary long 
suit of four eards; consequently, lead the 
fourth from the top, or drop down to the 
fourth from the top, on quitting the head 
of the suit.” 

It seems from the above that our ideas 
on the subject ran parallel, and whatever 
credit may attach to the introduction of 
the fourth-best when a low card is led, 
‘*Cavendish” is certainly entitled to his 
share of it. 

For some time after the publication of 
the articles in the Field, nothing more ap- 
peared in print on the subject. In the 
mean time it was evident from the letters 
of Mr. Jones that ‘‘ American Leads,” as 
he called them, were growing in his esti- 
mation. He wanted me to publish them 
in pamphlet form, but not being inclined 
to do so, I left it to him to champion the 
leads, and on the 9th of August, 1884, 
there appeared in the Field the first article 
on American Leads by ‘‘ Cavendish,” in 
the introduction to which he said, ‘‘ Hav- 
ing satisfied ourselves that these leads are 
sound and in harmony with general prin- 
ciples of play, and that they are advan- 
tageous to those who practise them, there 
is evidently but one course open to us, viz., 
to give them our unqualified support.” In 
this, and in two other articles which fol- 
lowed during the same month, he explain- 
ed the whole system of American Leads 
in a clear and forcible manner, which must 
have carried conviction to any unbiassed 
mind. 

That an unknown individual signing 
himself N. B. T. was suggesting some in- 
novations to the game seemed to be a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to the conserva- 
tives, who paid not the slightest attention 
to his articles; but when ‘‘ Cavendish ” de- 
clared that he intended to give his ‘‘ un- 
qualified support’ to American Leads, the 
medizval division of players rose up in 
arms against the proposed improvements. 

‘*Mogul,” a whist celebrity, put on his 
war-paint, and made some savage attacks 
in the Field on American Leads and their 
authors, denouncing the leads as ‘‘ abom- 
inable modern inventions.” ‘‘ Pembridge,” 


the clever author of Whist or Bumble- 
puppy, rushed into print with The De 
cline and Fall of Whist, in which he 
gave vent to his pent-up feelings *‘ of ab 
horrence of the recent proceedings of the 
new academy’’; and several of the lesser 
whist lights also entered the lists against 
American Leads. 

The denunciations of these parties did 
not in the least alter ‘‘Cavendish’s” opin 
ion, for he continued to champion Ameri 
can Leads in every possible manner. In 
February, 1885, he delivered a lecture on 
the subject to a large gathering of promi 
nent whist players, in the drawing-room 
of the United Whist Club, in London, a 
summary of which appeared in the New 
York Spirit of the Times, March 14, 1885. 
In the following month he published, in 
the same paper, an article entitled ‘‘ Mr. 
Barlow on American Leads at Whist,” 
containing an instructive lesson under 
the guise of a clever travesty of the old- 
fashioned style of Sandford and Merton, 
and of the pompousness of Mr. Barlow, 
who did not forget to back up Harry and 
snub Tommy, as was his habit. In De- 
cember of the same year he published 
an article on American Leads in Baily’s 


Magazine, and finally, after the pros and 
cons had been pretty thoroughly thresh 
ed out in the Field, he incorporated the 
whole system of American Leads in the 
sixteenth edition of his Laws and Princi- 
ples of Whist, 1886, the recognized text 


book of the whist player. From that mo 
ment the future of those leads as a per- 
manent feature of the game was as 
sured. 

The American Leads discussion in the 
Field was summed up by ‘‘ Merry An- 
drew,” one of the participants, in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ The American Lead Con- 
troversy.” The title-page bore the motto: 
‘‘Vous savez les American Leads, jeune 
homme? Quelle TRIST(e) vieillesse vous 
vous préparez !—engrafting a pleasantry 
on a parody of Talleyrand’s well-known 
prediction of a cheerless old age to the 
youth who was ignorant of the game. 

During this period whist was advan- 
cing with rapid strides in other directions. 
Dr. Pole, applying his high mathematical 
and logical attainments to the solution of 
the question of second hand covering an 
honor with an honor, holding fewer than 
four in suit, published the results of his cal- 
culations in the Field, April 26, 1884, by 
which he demonstrated that the covering 
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was disadvantageous. Since that period 
this time-honored practice has been aban- 
doned. 

In the Field of October 11, 1884, ap- 
peared the first of nine articles on *‘ The 
Play of Third Hand,” a masterly and ex- 
haustive piece of whist analysis, by which 
‘‘Cavendish” reduced the unblocking play 
to a system, called by him the ‘ Plain- 
suit echo.” This consists in retaining the 
lowest card of your partner's long suit, 
when you hold four exactly, by which 
play you often clear his suit, and gain one 
or more tricks for the partnership. This, 
together with American Leads and the 
new play of not covering an honor (ex- 
cept, of course, with the ace), as recom- 
mended by Dr. Pole, was embodied by 
‘*Cavendish” in his well-known work, 
Whist Developments, published in 1885. 

In 1885 the sub-echo, or showing three 
trumps, was suggested by me to our whist 
circle. It was pronounced to be sound 
in theory, being an instance of progres- 
siveness of whist language, and after some 
months’ trial was adopted as a useful de- 
vice. Itis merely echoing, after showing 
that you have not four trumps. There 
are several ways of sub-echoing; the sim- 
plest case is this: your partner leads a 
trump on which you play the two—you 
cannot therefore have four. A plain suit 
is opened, you echo, and you thus tell him 
you held three trumps originally. I am 
bound to say that ‘‘ Cavendish” does not 
approve of the sub-echo, which was ex- 
plained in a Field article, November 21, 
1885. 

As far back as February, 1884, ‘‘ Cav- 
endish” wrote to me as follows: ‘‘ From 
king, queen, five in suit, might not queen 
beled? If queen wins,continue with small. 
This cannot be queen, knave, ten lead, or 
knave would be next lead; so it must be 
something else, viz., king, queen, more 
than four in suit.... This may also ne- 
cessitate reconsideration of leads from 
ace, king, five in suit. If ace is first led, 
then king, leader has at least three small 
ones; this lead has often been proposed, 
but at present the best players I know 
think the immediate demonstration of ace, 
king more important than declaration of 
number.” Although his conviction grew 
stronger every day that these leads were 
right, in fact, necessary, as adjuncts to 
the unblocking play, yet so great is his 
respect for British conservatism that four 
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years elapsed before ‘‘Cavendish ” formal- 
ly recommended them in print, which he 
did ‘‘in fear and quake” (as he afterward 
acknowledged), in three Field articles, 
the first appearing May 12,1888. To his 
great surprise, however, his fears that 
these innovations would meet with vio- 
lent opposition proved to be groundless. 
In the Field of December 28, 1889, he 
says: ‘‘I find that these leads are adopted 
all over the kingdom, not only by the mi- 
nority, but by players to whom American 
Leads are a sealed book, and who never 
dream of unblocking.” 

In the analysis made of these leads the 
fact became evident that a suit of more 
than four cards headed by a quart or tierce 
major could be opened in a manner more 
advantageous than formerly; the result 
was, leads full of information, viz., the 
knave in the case of the quart major, and 
the queen in the case of the tierce major, 
instead of king in both instances; the re- 
maining high indifferent cards being used 
to show number on the second round. 

All of the above leads have been adopt- 
ed by the advanced players of this coun- 
try. 

The latest whist novelty is the eleven 
rule, the object of which is to give a sim- 
ple method by which the number of cards 
superior to the fourth-best led that are 
out against the leader may be quickly as- 
certained. This is accomplished by de- 
ducting the number of pips on the fourth- 
best card from eleven, the remainder being 
the number of the higher cards. This 
has been derisively called playing whist 
by arithmetic. The eleven rule was first 
worked out by Mr. R. T. Foster, of New 
York, who, however, did not divulge it, 
except to his pupils. It was afterward in- 
dependently discovered by Mr. E. F. M. 
Benecke, of Oxford, England, and given 
to the public in the Field of January 4, 
1890. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
whist has made great pregress in the last 
two decades. The general tendency of 
improvement has been toward defining 
and generalizing the principles inherent 
to the game, with the result of systematiz- 
ing the play, which, in turn, has assisted 
to further the interests of the combination 
of partnership hands, which Dr. Pole 
justly considers to be the broad funda- 
mental principle on which the modern 
scientific game is based. 
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MOODS. 
BY W. D. HOWELLS. 
L. 
ANOTHER Day. 


ANOTHER day, and with it that brute joy, 

Or that prophetic rapture of the boy 

Whom every morning brings as glad a breath 
As if it dawned upon the end of death! 


All other days have run the common course, 
And left me at their going neither worse 
Nor better for them; only, a little older, 

A little sadder, and a little colder. 


But this, it seems as if this day might be 

The day I somehow always thought to see, 

And that should come to bless me past the scope 
Of my most incommensurable hope. 


To-day, maybe, the things that were concealed 
Before the first day was, shal] be revealed, 
The riddle of our misery shall be read, 

And it be clear whether the dead are dead. 


Before this sun shall sink into the west 

The tired earth may have fallen on his breast, 
And into heaven the world have passed away . 
At any rate, it is another day! 


If. 
LIFE. 


OncE a thronged thoroughfare that wound afar 
By shining streams, and waving fields and woods, 
And festal cities and sweet solitudes, 

All whither, onward to the utmost star: 


Now a blind alley, lurking by the shore 

Of stagnant ditches, walled with reeking crags, 
Where one old heavy-hearted vagrant lags, 
Footsore, at nightfall limping to Death’s door. 


III. 
TEMPERAMENT. 


WHERE love and hate, honor and infamy, 
Change and dissolve away, and cease to be; 
Where good and evil in effect are one 

In the long tale of years beneath the sun; 
Where like the face a man sees in a glass 

And turns from, character itself shall pass— 
Out of the mystery whence we came we bring * 
One thing that is the one immutable thing, 
Through which we fashion all that we do here, 
Which is the body of our hope and fear, 

The form of all we feel-and all we know, 

The color of our weal and of our woe, 

And which alone, it may be, we shall bear 
Back to that mystery when we go there. - 
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IV 

W EATHER- BREEDER. 
AH, not to know that such a happiness 
To be wished greater were to be made less; 
That one drop more must make it spill in tears 
Of agony that blisters and that sears; 
That the supreme perfection of thy bliss 
Alone could mother misery like this! 


y 
PEONAGE. 

How tired the Recording Angel must begin 

To be of setting down the same old sin, 

The same old folly, year out and year in, 

Since I knew how to err, against my name! 

It makes me sick at heart and sore with shame 

To think of that monotony of blame 

For things I fancied once that I should be 

Quits with in doing; but at last I see 

All that I did became a part of me, 

And cannot be put from me, but must still 

Remain a potent will within my will, 

Holding me debtor, while I live, to ill. 





VI. 

SomE ONE ELSE. 
LIVE my life over? I would rather not. 
Though I could choose, perhaps, a fairer lot, 
I cannot hope I should be worthier it, 
Or wiser by experience any whit. 
Being what I am, I should but do once more 
The things that brought me grief and shame before. 
But I should really fancy trying again 
For some else who had lived once in vain: 
Somehow another's erring life allures; 
And were I you, I might improve on yours. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


EDINBURGH. 


“From scenes like these old Seotia’s grandeur springs.” 


men of letters seem to 


I igo Scottish 
have been heroes even to their own 


Scott Monument, not the Castle. The fig- 
ures of Allan Ramsay, Professor Wilson, 


valets—when they had valets—and they 
are certainly revered at home as much as 


they are honored abroad. While Scotch- 
men’s sons in the antipodes organize 
Burns Clubs and Waverley Societies, their 
fathers erect statues to their Scott and 
their cotter bard in every corner of the 
mother-land; and when the peets of 
Scotland ask for bread they are given 
baronetcies and positions in the excise; 
and love and reverence as well as stall- 
ed oxen go therewith. The first thing 
which attracts the eye of the stranger 
upon his arrival in Edinburgh is the 


and their peers, in bronze or marble, stand- 
ing on the lofty pedestals upon which 
their countrymen have placed them, are 
as suggestive of Scotland’s might and 
of Scotland’s right as is the Palace of 
Holyrood or the Cathedral of St. Giles. 
And the long line of the creators of Scot- 
tish literature from Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the friend of Ben Jonson, to 
John Brown of Edinburgh, the friend of 
Rab, have done more to make and keep 
Scotland free than have all the belted 
knights her kings have ever made. 

The Roman alphabet was probably the 
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first which found its way into Scotland, 
and its introduction, no doubt, was co- 
eval with the introduction of Christiani- 
ty; and Richard, Abbot of St. Victor in 
Paris, a celebrated theologian, who died 
in 1173, may be considered the earliest 
literary man of Scottish birth. This prior, 
however, had but little to do with Edin- 
burgh, and the first Scottish author of re- 
nown who was familiar with the Nether- 
bow or the Castle Hill was, unquestion- 
ably, Michael Scott, who wrote A Booke 
of Alchemy toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Between his day and 
that of the other Michael Scott, who 
wrote Tom Cringle’s Log in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, many 
scores of brilliant Scotchmen have walked 
the High Street and the Canongate—men 
‘* with intellects fit to grapple with whole 
libraries,” or men who have been the au- 
thor of but one immortal song; and men, 
all of them, of whom Scotland and the 
world are justly proud. 

Although William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden passed the greater part of his 
life as a retired country gentleman at his 
famous mansion on the banks of the Esk, 
he was educated at the High-school at 


Edinburgh and at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, to which latter institution he be- 
queathed his collection of books; and 
from his close neighborhood to the capi- 
tal he was, without question, a frequent 


visitor to its streets and closes. The first 
‘Hie Schule” of Edinburgh, in which 
Drummond was a pupil, was built in 
1567, in the garden of the monastery of 
the Blackfriars, at the east end of the pre- 
sent Infirmary Street, and near the head 
of what was once the High-school Wynd. 
It was taken down in 1777, to make room 
for the second High-school, which is now 
the College of Surgeons. The present 
University buildings, dating back only 
from 1789, stand upon the site of the ori- 
ginal establishment, no portion of which 
has been preserved. 

Hawthornden, which its owner, antici- 
pating Gray’s famous line, described as a 
sweet flowery place, ‘‘ far from the mad- 
ding worldlings’ hoarse discords,” is but 
seven miles from Edinburgh by country 
road, and half an hour by rail. Unfor- 
tunately it is not the identical mansion 
which Ben Jonson knew, although it was 
enlarged and altered by the poet's friend 
in 1638, eleven years before Drummond's 
death, and twenty years after that memo- 
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rable visit, upon which, perhaps, in most 
minds, the Scotch poet’s fame now rests. If 
Drummond, as he sat under his sycamore- 
tree that memorable afternoon, watching 
Jonson’s approach, did not cry, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, welcome, royal Ben,” and if Jon- 
son did not reply on the instant, ‘‘ Thank’e, 
thank’e, Hawthornden,” as tradition has 
ever since asserted, there can be no ques 
tion that the welcome was a right royal 
one. Jonson might not have been so free 
with his thanks and his speech, however, 
if he had known that his ‘‘ Hawthorn- 
den” was to become, at his expense, the 
inventor of interviewing. Drummond 
died at Hawthornden in 1649, and lies in 
the church-yard of Lasswade, not very 
far distant. 

The Scotchman who was to outshine 
Drummond as an interviewer, and to ex- 
cel all the writing world in that particu- 
lar line, brought another if not a greater 
Johnson to Scotland in 1773. On the 
night of the 14th of August of that year the 
following note was written and received 
in Edinburgh: ‘‘Mr. Johnson sends his 
compliments to Mr. Boswell, being just 
arrived at Boyd’s.” His sojourn at this 
time lasted but four days. After their 
return from the Hebrides, on the 9th of 
November, Johnson remained about a 
fortnight in the Scottish capital, as Bos- 
well’s guest; but, except to Boswell, nei- 
ther visit was freighted with much impor- 
tance. The great man was shown the Par- 
liament House, the Advocates’ Library, 
the Cathedral, the Castle, the College, 
and the Cowgate, and he had something 
disagreeable to say about each; he supped 
heartily, he dined heavily, and he talked 
ponderously; he made a deep impression 
upon his host’s ‘‘daughter Veronica, then 
a child about four months old”; and, al- 
though his host forgot to mention it, he so 
pleased Mr. Henry Erskine, who was pre- 
sented to him in the Parliament House, 
that Erskine slipped a shilling into Bos- 
weli’s hand, whispering that it was ‘‘ for 
the sight of the bear.” 

“Boyd's,” at which Johnson alighted 
on his first arrival in Edinburgh, was 
‘*The White Horse Inn,” in Boyd’s Close, 
St. Mary’s Wynd, Canongate; but tavern, 
close, and wynd have all been swept away 
by the besom of improvement. St, Mary’s 
Wynd stood where now stands St. Mary 
Street, and the site of the tavern, on the 
northeast corner of Boyd's Entry and the 
present St. Mary Street, is marked with a 
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SCOTT MONUMENT, FROM THE SOUTH END OF WAVERLEY BRIDGE 


tablet recording its association with Bos 
welland Johnson. ‘‘ The White Horse” 
continued to be a coaching house until the 
close of the eighteenth century, and in 
Boswell’s day it was one of the best hos 
telries in the town. It must not, how 
ever, be confounded with ‘*The White 
Horse Inn,” a picturesque ruin, with its 
shattered gables, its broken chimneys, and 
the date 1623 over its window, still stand- 
ing at the foot of White Horse Wynd, at 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 490.—58 


the other end of the Canongate. This is 
one of the most antique buildings left in 
Edinburgh, and it was the lodging-place 
of Captain Waverley ‘‘in stirring °45.” 
The only other place of public refresh- 
ment associated with Johnson in Edin- 
burgh or its neighborhood is the old inn 
at Roslin, at which the bear’s ward and 
the bear stopped once for a dish of tea on 
their way to Hawthornden. No longer 
an inn, it stands almost directly opposite 
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the chapel, back from the road, and is now 
a private house, of gray stone, with a tiled 
roof, little more than a cottage in size or 
condition. 

Some has called 
Major ‘‘the Jupiter of 
with 


one Joswell’s Ursa 


English letters 
which sounds very 


one satellite,” 
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describe as having no ‘‘sensible eccentri- 
city ’—how can the scientists ignore Tom 
Davies, Arthur Murphy, Topham Beau 
clerc, Bennet Langton, ‘‘ Peter Pindar.” 
Lucy Porter, Letitia Hawkins, Anna Wil 
liams, Charlotte Lenox, or Mrs. Thrale ? 


If these were not Jupiter's moons, the 


JAMES’S COURT, 501 HIGH STREET. 


epigrammatic, but is not very true. The 
grand old primary planet of Bolt Court, 
who revolved about Fleet Street and the 
Temple in the days of the early Georges, 
had more little stars in his train than the 
naked eye could see. Granting that James 
Boswell was the first satellite—a stellar 
body, by-the-way, which the astronomers 


whole planetary system is a delusion and 
a snare. 

How much this literary Jupiter owes 
to his literary satellites, particularly to 
the first one, it is not easy, at this distance 
of time, to tell. But who reads his Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands of Scotland 
in these days?’ How often is his Diction- 
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ary W hat 
influence has his Rambler 


consulted ? 
upon modern _ letters ? 
Which sweet girl gradu- 
ate or cultivated Harvard 
‘man "of to-day can quote 
a line from The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, or knows 
whether that production 
Is in or verse? 
W hat the world 
have thought of Samuel 
the end of a 
hundred years if a silly 
little Seottish laird had 
not made a hero of him, 


pre se 


would 


Johnson at 


to be worshipped as no 


literary man was ever 
before or 


had 
biography of 


worshipped 
since, and if he not 
written a 
him whieh 
any 


is the best in 
language, and the 
model for all others ? 

Mr. Croker in his pref 
ace calls attention to the 
curious fact that Boswell’s 
personal intercourse with 
Johnson was exceedingly 
infrequent and limited, a 
fact which is very apt to 
be overlooked even by the 
more careful 
the Life. They first met 
about twenty 
fore Johnson’s 
and after that 
Boswell was not in Eng 
land more than a dozen 
times. Mr. Croker even 
counted the days they 
were together in London, 
as well as during the visits to Edinburgh 
and the tour to the Hebrides, and shows 
them to have been but two hundred and 
seventy-six in all; so that this marvellous 
biography, with its minuteness of detail, 
its small-talk and gossip, its wise and fool- 
ish disclosures, is the result of but 


readers of 


years be 
death ; 
meeting 


nine 
months of actual observation of its sub- 
ject by its author. Were nine months 
ever so profitably and so industriously 
employed! 

Boswell’s house in Court, 
Lawn-market (a continuation and part of 
the High Street), to which he conducted 
Johnson as soon as the new arrival had 
thrown the lemonade out of Lucky Boyd's 
window, and had threatened Boyd's wait- 


James's 


HUME’S LODGINGS 
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RIDDLE'S CLOSE, 322 HIGH STREET. 


er with a similar mode of exit, is no long- 
er in existence. little 
square, has three distinct entrances from 
the Lawn-market, and is surrounded by 
houses eight or nine stories in height. In 


James's Court, a 


its present state it is picturesque enough 


and exceedingly unsavory, filled as it is 
with ragged women, beer and whiskey 
soddened men, dirty children, and clothes 
which are hung out to dry, and are sup- 
posed to be clean. Robert Chambers was 
of the opinion that Boswell had two dif- 
ferent suits of apartments in this court, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
as tenant of the earlier of these he suc- 
ceeded David Hume, who had gone there 


in 1762. This house has also been taken 
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down. Fortunately for Boswell’s own 


peace of mind, he had left Hume's old 
lodgings when Johnson was his guest, for 


if Johnson had been told that the rooms 
he occupied had ever been pvrofaned by 
the presence of ‘that echo of Voltaire,” 
it is to be feared that Mrs. Boswell’s tea, 
and Veronica herself, and all of the Bos- 
well family, would have gone the way of 
Lucky Boyd’s lemonade. 

Hume's first Edinburgh home was in 
Riddle’s Close, on the opposite side of the 
Lawn-market—No. 322 High Street—his 
family consisting of himself, a maid, a 
cat, and now and then a sister, but never 
a wife. His house has been described as 
‘‘in the first court reached on entering 
the close, and it is approached by a pro- 
jecting turret stair.” It is black with age 
and dust and with the petrified smoke of 
many a score of years. It may not be 
out of place here to say that a ‘‘ close,” as 
defined in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
and by other authorities, is a passage, an 
entry, an area before a house, a place 
fenced in; a ‘‘ wynd” is an alley, a lane; 
a ‘‘pend” is an arch; a ‘‘bow” is the 
curve or bending of a street; a ‘‘ port” is 
a gate; a ‘‘land” is a house consisting of 
different stories, generally as including 
different tenements; a ‘‘toll” is a turn- 
pike; a ‘‘ tolbothe,” or a ‘*‘tollbooth,” is a 
jail; a ‘‘trone,” or ‘* tron,” is a weighing- 
beam; a ‘‘ brig” is a bridge; a ‘‘ change- 
hoose” is asmall inn or ale-house; a ‘* hole 
i’ the wa’” is literally a hole in the wall, 
a doorway in a piece of masonry which 
has no window, or other door, or other 
embrasure of any kind; ‘‘scale stairs” 
are a straight flight of steps, as opposed to 
a ‘‘turnpike stair,” which is of a spiral 
form; and “‘ luckie,” or ‘‘ lucky,” is a des- 
ignation given to an elderly woman, the 
mistress of an ale-house. 

Hume began his History of England 
in Riddle’s Close, but wrote the greater 
part of it in Jack's Land, in the Canon- 
gate, to which he removed in 1753, and 
where he lived for nine years. Jack’s 
Land, now numbered 229 Canongate, on 
the north side, is an old, dusky, dingy, 
four-storied building, entered from Little 
Jack’s Close, and still standing as Hume 
left it to go to James's Court. After his 
return from the Continent, seven or eight 
vears later, Hume built for himself a 
more pretentious house in the New Town. 
It is now No. 21 South St. David Street, 
and No. 8 St. Andrew Square, the entrance 
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being on St. David Street facing Rose 
Street. John Hill Burton, the author of 
The Book Hunter, in his Life of Hume, 
says that a tradition existed among the 
domestics of Hume’s household that St. 
David Street was so called in derision, 
because David Hume lived in it, and that 
he is said to have told one of his “‘ lassies,”’ 
who protested against what she consid- 
ered an insult, that ‘‘ many a waur man 
than he had been made a saint before.” 
He died in his new house in 1776; and he 
lies under an ugly round tower, which is 
supposed to be of classic form, in the Cal 
ton Burying-ground. There is no record 
of the place of Hume’s birth, except that 
it was in the ‘** Tron Church Parish, Edin- 
burgh.” 

It is a curious coincidence that the man 
so closely associated with Hume as the 
historian of England should have lived 
for some time in a house directly opposite 
the house once occupied by Hume in the 
Canongate. Mrs. Telfer, a sister of Tobias 
Smollett, occupied the second flat of the 
house 182 Canongate, over the archway 
leading into St. John Street; and here the 
novelist spent some time in 1766. The 
house is unchanged; the front windows 
look out upon the Canongate, although 
the apartments are entered from that 
thoroughfare through the first door to the 
right after passing the pend, and up the 
circular steps in the tall abutment now 
numbered 22 St. John Street. Robert 
Chambers, writing almost sixty years af- 
ter this visit of Smollett to Edinburgh, 
describes him as he heard him described 
by ‘‘a person who recollects seeing him 
there, as dressed in black clothes, tall and 
extremely handsome, but quite unlike the 
portraits at the front of his works, all of 
which are disclaimed by his relations.” 
This is a picture which will interest those 
collectors who need to be assured by con- 
temporary evidence that perhaps no gen- 
uine engraved picture of the author of 
Peregrine Pickle exists. 

Smollett studied the Scottish capital and 
its inhabitants, and introduced them both 
into his Humphrey Clinker, published in 
1771, a very curious and ingenious com- 
mingling of facts and fancy. Picturing 
himself as Matt Bramble, he writes to 
‘*Dr. Lewis”: ‘‘ Edinburgh is a hot-bed 
of genius; I have the good fortune to be 
made acquainted with many authors of 
the first distinction, such as the two 
Humes, Robertson, Smith, Wallace, Blair, 
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SMOLLETT’S HOUSE, ST. JOHN STREET, CANONGATE 


Ferguson, Wilkie, ete., and I have found 
them all as agreeable in conversation as 
they are instructive and entertaining in 
their writings. These acquaintances | 
owe to the friendship of Dr. Carlyle.” 
The Robertson in question was William 
Robertson, D.D., the historian, who died 
in 1793, in the Grange House, still stand 
ing near the Grange Cemetery: Wallace 
was Robert Wallace, D.D., author of the 


Dissertation on the Numbers of Man- 
kind, who died in the then suburban vil- 
lage of Broughton in 1771; Blair was 
Hugh Blair, D.D., the rhetorician, who 
was the first to introduce the poems of 
Ossian to the world, who occupied Hume's 
apartments in James's Court when Hume 
was on the Continent, who once lived in 
Argyle Square, and who was buried in 
the Greyfriars’ Church-yard, his monu- 
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ment standing on the south side of the 
church; Wilkie William Wilkie, 
D.D., whom Henry Mackenzie in his Life 
of Home called the ‘‘ Scottish Homer”; 
Ferguson was Adam Ferguson, the pro- 
of moral 
house Burns and Scott had their first and 
only meeting, of which more anon; Dr. 
Carlyle was the Rev. Alexander Carlyle, 
of Inveresk and Musselburgh, who be- 
came unpopular in his church on account 
of his assistance to Home in the produc- 
tion of Douglas; and Smith was Adam 
Smith, author of The Wealth of Nations, 
one of the most remarkable books which 
bear a Scotchman’s name—and that is 
saying much for it, and for him. 

Adam Smith spent the last twelve years 
of his life in Panmure House, Panmure 
Close, 129 Canongate. This edifice still 
stands on the right-hand side of the close, 
numbered 15, as one enters from the Can- 
ongate. He died here in 1790, and was 
buried in the Canongate Church-yard, 
hard by, a tall mural tablet on the wall 
of the rear of the Court-house, on the ex- 
treme left of the ground, recording that 
fact. 

“The two Humes” of whom Smollett 
wrote, were unguestionably David Hume 
and John Home, the author of Douglas, 
as both of them were often in his society 
in Edinburgh. It is said that the only 
approaches to a disagreement in the long 
and intimate friendship existing between 
these ‘*two Humes” were regarding the 
relative merits of claret and port, and in 
relation to the spelling of their name, the 
philosopher in early life having adopted 
the orthography indicated by the pronun- 
ciation, the poet and preacher always 
clinging to the old and invariable custom 
of his family. David carried the dis- 
cussion so far that on his death - bed he 
added a codicil to his will, written with 
his own hand, to this effect: ‘‘I leave to 
my friend Mr. John Home, of Kilduff, ten 
dozen of my old claret at his choice; and 
one other bottle of that other liquor call- 
ed port. I also leave him six dozen of 
port, provided that he attests, under his 
hand,signed John Hume,that he has him- 
self alone finished that bottle at a sitting. 
By this concession he will at once termi- 
nate the only difference that ever arose 
between us concerning temporal matters.” 
It is to be inferred that this isa joke which 
got into the head of one Scotchman with- 
out a surgical operation. 


Was 


fessor philosophy, in whose 
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John Home was born on the east side 
of Quality Street, near Bernard Street, 
Leith, in a house no longer standing. He 
was educated at the Grammar-school in 
his native town, and at the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1767 he bought the farm 
of Kilduff, in East Lothian, where he re 
mained until he removed to Edinburgh, 
thirteen years later. In Home's Life and 
Letters no hint is given as to his Edin 
burgh abiding-place. He died there, at a 
ripe old age, in 1808,and was buried in the 
yard of South Leith Parish church, on the 
outer wall of which, on the south side, is 
a tablet with a simple inscription to his 
memory. It is visible, but not legible, 
from Kirkgate Street. 

Douglas was first produced upon tlie 
regular stage on the 14th of December, 
1756, at the Canongate Theatre (of which 
there is no sign now), in Playhouse Close, 
200 Canongate. According to tradition, 
however—and very misty tradition — it 
was performed privately some time before 
at the lodgings of Mrs. Sarah Warde, a 
professional actress, who lived in Horse 
Wynd, near the foot of the Canongate, 
and with the following most astonishing 
amateur cast: 
Lord Randolph... .Rev. Dr. Robertson [principal of 

the University of Edinburgh ]. 

Dr. David Hume [historian ] 

Rev. Dr. Carlyle [minister of Mus- 

selburgh }. 
ee Rey. John Home [the author of 

the tragedy]. 

. Dr. Ferguson [ professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh ]. 

Anna (the Maid). .Rev. Dr. Hugh Blair [minister of 

the High Church of Edin- 
burgh ]. 


Lady Randolph. . 


Adam Ferguson as Lady Randolph and 
Hugh Blair as Anna must have added an 
unexpectedly comic element to the trage- 


dy. It is not more than justice to say 
that Dugald Stewart, the biographer of 
Principal Robertson, asserts that the Ran- 
dolph of this cast ‘‘ never entered a play- 
house in his life.” On the other hand, 
the Lady Randolph of this occasion, writ- 
ing to Home some years later, used very 
professional and rather unfeminine lan- 
guage when she said: ‘‘ Dear John, damn 
the actors that damned the play.” Lord 


‘and Lady Randolph, by-the-way, were 


billed as Lord and Lady Barnet when 
Douglas was originally produced, and 
the original Norval originally declared 
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his name to be “‘ 
Hills,” 

Henry the Man of Feel 
ng and the biographer of Home, was 
born in 1745 in Liberton’s Wynd, which 
ran north and 


Forman, on the Grampian 
etc. 
Mackenzie, 


south between the Lawn 
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zie’s home, when it was known as No. 4 
Brown Square. The of his 
life were passed at No. 6 Heriot Row, in 
of gen 


teel’ houses facing the Queen Street Gar 


last years 


one 


a long line of eminently “ 


dens, over which he had shot as a boy. 


ADAM SMITH'S HOUSE, PANMURE CLOSE, 129 CANONGATE 


market and the Cowgate, where George 
IV. Bridge now stands. Like so many of 
his towns-people, he was educated in the 
High-school and the University. He had 
many residences in Edinburgh during his 
long life. An umbrella-maker occupying 
the present No. 36 Chambers Street in 
1889 pointed out with no little pride that 
tenement as having once been Macken- 


The last of his own generation, he 


was 
the connecting link between the men of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centu- 
ries. He could remember the figures of 
Allan Ramsay and Robert Ferguson, and 
he was himself in his old age a familiar 
figure to some of the men of his guild 
who walk the streets of Edinburgh to- 
day. He died in Heriot Row in 1831, at 
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the age of eighty-six, and he lies under 
a plain mural tablet in the Greyfriars’ 
Church-yard, on the north side of the ter- 
race. He is described thereon as *‘an au- 
thor who for no short time and in no 
small part supported the literary reputa- 
tion of his country”; and yet the custo- 
dian of the little city cemetery, an en 
thusiastic lover of the and of its 
associations, said, in a regretful way, to an 
American visitor not very long ago, that 
Mackenzie was entirely forgotten by the 
men of the present day, and that no one 
had asked to see his resting-place in many 
years. Such graves as his should be pil- 
grim shrines; but the only shrine in Grey- 
friars’ which pilgrims care for now is the 
grave of a man of whom nothing is 
known except the fact that his single 
mourner was a little terrier-dog! 

A review of the first (or Kilmarnock) 
edition of Burns’s poems, contributed by 
Mackenzie to a short-lived periodical 
called The Lounger, may be said to have 
been the turning-point in the career of 
the poet, and to have decided his fate and 
his fame. Burns was on the eve of emi- 
gration perhaps when this article, coupled 
with the friendly efforts of Dr. Black- 
lock, brought him into publie notice and 
into Edinburgh, and procured for him 
the patronage which encouraged his later 
efforts. 

A neighbor of Mackenzie’s in that little 
city of the dead is another man of letters 
almost equally forgotten by the world, 
yet of whom it was said when he died 
that Scottish poetry died with him. For 
Allan Ramsay is believed to lie under a 
birch-tree almost in front of the tablet to 
his memory, on the south side of the 
Greyfriars’ Church, but there is no stone 
to mark his grave. Ramsay began his 
life in Edinburgh as an apprentice to a 
periwig-maker in 1701, but some time be- 
tween the years 1716 and 1720 he became 
a maker and a seller of books, his publi- 
sations after the latter date bearing an 
imprint which stated that they were 
‘sold at the sign of the Mercury, opposite 
the head of Niddry’s Wynd.” In 1726 he 
removed from this shop to one on the sec- 
ond floor of a building which stood upon 
the line of the High Street, ‘‘alongside 
St. Giles’s Church,” his windows com- 
manding the City Cross and the lower 
part of the High Street. Here he changed 
his sign, substituting the heads of Ben 
Jonson and Drummond of Hawthornden 


spot 
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for that of Mercury; and here he added 
to his business a circulating library, th: 
first in Seotland. Below him, on the 
ground-floor, was the shop of Creech, who 
published the second, or ‘* Edinburgh,” 
edition of Burns’s Poems in 1787, and 
hence the name Creech’s Land, so often 
given to Ramsay’s second and last shop, 
to the confusion of the interested inquirer 
after literary landmarks. It was a part 
of the Luckenbooth, a group of queer 
looking buildings which stood in, not on, 
the High Street, blocking up and disfig 
uring that thoroughfare in the days of 
Ramsay and Creech, but long since re 
moved. 

‘*The Gentle Shepherd” was written 
and published while Ramsay was trading, 
and living too, in the establishment oppo 
site Niddry’s Wynd—now Niddry Street 
—and the house, still standing at 155 
High Street, is, for its associations’ sake, 
one of the most interesting of the old 
buildings in Edinburgh to-day. It has 
now but two stories (the gables that sur 
mounted it have lately been removed) and 
a high and sloping roof, from which rises 
an enormous square chimney, that might 
pass in the frequent mists of the place for 
a cupola or a bell tower. 

The last years of Ramsay’s life were 
passed in a straggling stucco house off the 
present Ramsay Place and Ramsay Gar 
dens, standing now very much as Ramsay 
built it, with a little bit of green behind 
it, and all of the New Town of Edinburgh 
at its front; having from its windows a 
fine view of the Castle, of a long line 
of streets and spires, and of a beautiful 
stretch of open country. Architecturally 
it cannot be commended, but it is superb- 
ly placed, and it hardly merits the name 
‘* Goose Pie,” given it because of its pecul- 
iar shape by the would-be humorists of 
Ramsay’s day. A statue of Ramsay stands 
in Princes Street Gardens, immediately 
in front of this house. 

The theatre built by Ramsay in 1736, 
and in which he lost so much of the mon- 
ey his books had brought him, stood at 
the foot of Carrubber’s Close, No. 135 High 
Street. It was afterward converted, and 
became a church called Whitfield Chapel, 
but no stick or stone of chapel or play- 
house now remains. Ramsay and Gay 
often met in an ale-house called ‘‘ Jenny 
Ha’s Change-house,” which used to stand 
in front of Queensbury House, in the 
Canongate, the mansion of Gay’s patron- 
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described by Walpole as ‘‘ Prior's 
Johnson in 


ess, 
Kitty ever fair.” his Lives 
of the Poets says nothing of Gay’s Edin 
burgh experiences, but he certainly spent 
time 


used to 
point out his lodgings in the upper story 


some there, and tradition 
ofa poor tenement Opposite Queensbury 
House, not far from Jenny Ha’s establish- 
Queensbury House, No. 64 Canon 
now a House of Refuge for the 
Destitute. It is little altered in outward 
appearance, and is an ugly, dark, unin- 
viting pile of gray stone, with no attempt 
at ornamentation or architectural display. 
Jenny Ha’s Change-house has entirely 


ment. 


vate, 18 


disappeared, 

Dugald Stewart, a contemporary and 
friend of Mackenzie, and the biographer 
of Dr. Robertson, lies not very far from 
Adam Smith in the Canongate Church- 
yard, near the northwest corner, under a 
large ultar tomb of gray stone. He lived 
in Lothian Hut in the Horse Wynd, Can- 
ongate, upon the site of which a brewery 
now stands, and he died at No. 5 Ainslie 
Place, in the New Town, in a house on a 
little square at the west end of Queen 
Street, surrounded by aristocratic private 
He was a constant frequent- 
er of Creech’s, although he had, natural- 
ly, no association with Ramsay, who died 
when Stewart was a boy of ten studying 


residences. 


at the High-school, and living in the pre- 
cincts of the University, of which his fa- 
ther was professor of mathematics. 

Two notable Scotchmen, whose mortal 
parts now keep company with Smith and 
Stewart in the Canongate Church-yard, are 
‘*the two Fergusons,” Robert and Adam, 
men far apart in thought and character 
during their lives, but closely united in 
death. Robert Ferguson, whom Burns 
acknowledged as his master, was born in 
1751 in Cap and Feathers Close, the site 
of which is now covered by the buildings 
standing on the east side of the North 
Bridge. He went to a small school in 
Niddry’s Wynd, and later to the first 
High-school, and before he had reached 
the age of twenty-four he died in the 
pauper lunatic asylum called Old Darien 
House, which was demolished a century 
later. A tablet on the comparatively mod- 
ern building No. 15 Bristo Place states 
that there the Bedlam of poor Ferguson 
stood. Like so many children of genius, 
Ferguson's conduct reflected but little 
credit on his dam, and he was a relentless 
enemy toward himself, if not toward his 
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A RESORT OF ROBERT FERGUSON'S, CRAIG'S 
CLOSE, 265 HIGH STREET. 


brothers and sisters. He abandoned the 
study of medicine because he fancied him- 
self afflicted with every disease of which 
he read the description, and no doubt he 
died in a mad-house from fear that he 
would die insane. 

Ferguson can be traced to his taverns 
and his clubs in Edinburgh more easily 
than to any of his homes, except the last 
one, and wherever fun was rampant and 
gin cheap, there was Ferguson to be found. 
He would often, as he sang in his ‘‘ Cauler 
Oyster,” 


“To Luckie Middlemist’s loup in, 
And sit fu’ snug 

Owre oysters and a dram o’ gin 
Or haddock lug.” 
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Lucky Middlemist’s establishment in the 
Cowgate has given place to the south pier 
of the South Bridge. 

Another favorite resort of Ferguson’s, 
where, ‘‘ wi’ sang and glass he'd flee the 
power o’ care, that wad harras the hour,” 
was the Cape Club, which met at the Isle 
of Man’s Arms, Craig’s Close (265 High 
Street). In Craig’s Close is still to be 
the broken-down and _ neglected 
sign of the Cockburn Tavern, in front of 
a broken-down and neglected tenement, 
about half-way up the close on the east 
side, with all of its flashes of merriment 
gone this many a year. Standing as it 
does ‘* between the back and front tene- 
ments,” this may perhaps have been once 
the Isle of Man. Still another of the inns 
to which Ferguson went to ‘‘ get his cares 
and pother laid” was Johnnie Dowie’s 
Tavern, in Liberton’s Wynd, which was 
later a favorite resort of Burns, and which 
has been dubbed ‘‘ The Mermaid of Edin- 
burgh.” It was famous as the Burns 


seen 


Tavern in the last years of its existence, 
and was long one of the architectural 
lions of the Old Town for Burns's sake; 
but when George IV. Bridge was built 
both tavern and wynd were swept away, 


and, like everything else associated with 
Ferguson in life, no trace of it is left. 
There is even no absolutely authentic por- 
trait of him known to the collectors; and 
the best, if the most homely, of the con- 
temporary descriptions of him represents 
him as being ‘‘ very smally and delicate, 
a little in-kneed, and waigled a good deal 
in walking.” 

How far Burns was really influenced 
by the verse of Ferguson it is not easy to 
say; he certainly was ever ready to ac- 
knowledge that influence. ‘*The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” was assuredly inspired 
by ‘‘ The Farmer's Ingle,” and there is no 
doubt that one of the first visits Burns 
made in Edinburgh was to the neglected 
grave of his ‘‘ elder brother in the Muses.” 
If he did not ‘‘sit him down and weep, 
uncovered,” by the side of that lowly 
mound in the Canongate Church-yard, 
there can be no question that many a hat 

of American make, at all events—has 
since been lifted in reverence there for 
Burns's sake if not for Ferguson’s. Burns, 
in his letter to The Honorable Bailies of 
Canongate, showed his feeling on this sub- 
ject, and in a most substantial way. ‘‘I 
am sorry,” he wrote, ‘‘to be told that the 
remains of Robert Ferguson, the so justly 
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celebrated poet, a man whose talents for 
ages to come will do honor to our Cal- 
edonian name, lie in your church-yard 
among the ignoble dead, unnoticed and 
unknown. Some memorial to direct the 
steps of the lovers of Scottish song when 
they wish to shed a tear over the narrow 
house of the bard who is now no more is 
surely a Tribute due to Ferguson’s memory 
—a Tribute I wish to have the honor of 
paying. I petition you, then, gentlemen, 
to permit me to lay a simple stone over 
his reverend ashes, to remain an unalien- 
able property to his deathless fame.” 

The simple stone which ‘‘directs Pale 
Seotia’s way to pour her Sorrows o'er her 
Poet’s Dust” is on the west side of the 
church, not many steps from the gateway, 
and on the left as one enters the church- 
yard. It is always well cared for, anda 
royal Scottish thistle, planted by some de- 
vout hand, rises, as if defiantly, to guard 
the spot. 

Time has dealt kindly with the land- 
marks of Burns in the Scottish metropolis, 
and improvement in its disastrous march 
has passed around, not over them. He 
reached town for the first time toward 
the end of November, 1786, when he found 
lodgings in Baxter's Close; during the 
same winter he is said to have lived on 
the Buecleuch Road; and in the winter 
of 1787-8 he had rooms in St. James 
Square in the New Town. These houses 
are fortunately still standing, as are also 
the Lodge of Freemasons in St. Jolin 
Street, the residence of his friend Lord 
Monboddo in the same street, the Hole- 
in-the-Wa’ in Buccleuch Pend, the inn at 
Roslin, and Sciennes House. 

Lockhart in his Life of Burns quotes 
from the manuscript note-book of R. H. 
Cromak as follows: ‘‘Mr. Richmond, of 
Mauchline, told me that Burns spent the 
first winter of his residence in Edinburgh 
in his [Richmond's] lodgings. They slept 
in the same bed, and had only one room, 
for which they paid three shillings a week. 
It was in the house of a Mrs. Carfrae, 
Baxter’s Close, Lawn-market, first scale 
stair on the left hand going down, first 
door in the stair.” John Richmond was 
merely a lawyer's clerk, but the apartment 
was not quite so humble as Allan Cun- 
ningham represents it in his Life of 
Burns—*‘‘a deal table, a sanded floor, 
and a chaff bed.” It is a fair-sized room, 
panelled with wood; the window, how- 
ever, looks out upon Lady Stair’s Close 
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BURNS’S LODGINGS, HIGH STREET, BETWEEN BAXTER’S CLOSE AND LADY STAIR’S CLOSE. 


(No. 477 High Street), not upon Baxter's 


Close (No. 469 High Street). The house 
itself was an old house even in Burns’s 
day, and now it is reduced to the very 
lowest social level; it holds no tablet to 
tell the passer-by of its former famous 
tenant; but nearly all of its present hum- 
ble occupants are well aware, and very 
proud, of the fact that they sleep under 
the roof that once sheltered Robbie Burns. 

Lockhart is the authority for saying 
that Burns lodged with William Nicoll, 


one of the teachers of the High-school, 
on the Buccleuch Road (now Buccleuch 
Street), during the winter of 1786-7. This 
house is over the pend leading into St. 
Patrick Square, and directly opposite 
Buccleuch Place; and Nicoll’s apartments 
were on the top floor. If Burns did not 
lodge with Nicoll, he was eertainly famil- 
iar with the neighborhood, for in the 
archway was and still is a hole-in-the- 
wall, leading, in Burns's day, to an under- 
ground public-house kept by one Lucky 
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LADY STAIR'S CLOSE—BURNS'S WINDOW, 
FIRST FLOOR, SECOND STORY. 


Pringle, and much frequented both by 
Nicolland Burns. The oldest inhabitants 
of the street and the square have no recol- 
lection of Lucky Pringle, or of her dram- 
shop; but, no doubt, it was in the base- 
ment of the house just to the north of 
Buccleuch Pend, and numbered now 14 
Buccleuch Street. 

When Burns revisited Edinburgh he 
lodged with William Crukshank, an- 
other teacher of the High-school, in a 
house on the southeast corner of St. James 
Square, in the New Town, and his was the 
topmost or attic window in the gable 
looking toward the General Post-office in 
Waterloo Place. Herefrom Burns wrote: 

‘I am certain I saw you, Clorinda, but 
you don’t look to the proper story for a 
poet's lodging—‘ where speculation roost- 
ed near the sky.’ I could almost have 
thrown myself over for very vexation. 
Why didn’t you look higher? It has 
spoiled my peace for the day. To be so 
near my charming Clorinda—to miss her 
look when it was searching for me..! I 
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am sure the soul is capable of disease, foi 
mine has convulsed itself into an inflam 
matory fever.” 

This window of Burns's was pointed out 
to an enthusiastic pilgrim one summe) 
morning in 1889, by an old resident of St 
James Square to whom Clorinda ha 
pointed it out herself. He remembere: 
Clorinda (Mrs. Maclehouse) in her 
age, when she lived with his own fatlier 
in a small flat in a house at Greenside. 
upon an insignificant annuity allowed 
her by her brother. She went once to 
her husband in Jamaica, but did not 
leave the ship, as Mr. Maclehouse in 
sisted upon her immediate return on the 
ground that the climate would not agree 
with her. She was in very poor circum 
stances during her later years, but never 
wearied of telling the story of her flirta 
tion with Burns. As the aged resident 
remarked: ‘*The auld donnert leddy bodie 
spoke o’ her love for the poet just like a 
halikit bit lassie in her teens, and while 
exhibitin’ to her cronies the faded letters 
from her Robbie she would juist greet 
like a bairn. Puir auld creature, she ney 
er till the moment o’ her death jaloused 
or dooted Robbie's professed love for her; 
but, sir, you ken he was juist makin’ a 
fule o’ her, as his letters amply show.” 

Mrs. Maclehouse, deserted by her hus 
band, lived, in Burns’s time, with two 
young children in General’s Entry, which 
lay between the Potterrow and Bristo 
Street; but no houses dating back to Clo 
rinda’s day stand within a stone’s-throw 
of Clorinda’s flat. The somewhat pre- 
tentious public school on Marshall Street 
was built upon General's Entry. 

On the 14th of January, 1787, Burns 
wrote: ‘‘I went to a Mason lodge yester- 
night, where the M.W. Grand Master 
Charteris and all the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land visited. The meeting was numerous 
andelegant; all the different lodges about 
town were present in all their pomp. The 
Grand Master, who presided with all so- 
lemnity, among other general toasts gave 
‘Caledonia and Caledonia’s bard, Brother 
B , which rang through the whole as- 
sembly with multiplied honors and _re- 
peated acclamations. As I had no idea 
such a thing would happen I was down- 
right thunderstruck, and trembling in ev- 
ery nerve, made the best return in my 
power.” 

This was at the Canongate Kilwinning 
Lodge of Freemasons, of which Burns af- 


old 
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rward was made Poet-Laureate, and his 
nauguration, painted by William Stewart 
Watson, is familiar to all Secotchmen and 
scotechmen’s sons on both sides of the At 


self uninteresting, half-way between the 
Canongate and the South Back of the Can 
ongate, and now numbered 13 St. John 
Street, Burns was a frequent guest, as he 


intic, by reason of the many engravings was at the town residence of many a belt 


BURNS'S LODGING, BUCCLEUCH PEND, 14 BUCCLEUCH STREET 


made of it. The hall of the Kilwinning 
Lodge is still standing, on the west side of 
St. John Street, and is square and grim ing his happy life there, in houses of 
and rigid in appearance, the exterior and which no record need be given here. 
interior remaining as Burns saw them. The old inn at Roslin, already de- 
Nearly opposite the Kilwinning Lodge scribed as a stopping-place once of Bos- 
lived Lord Monboddo and his daughter, well and Johnson,is perhaps more famous 
the lovely Miss Burnet, whose untimely still because of certain lines to the land- 
death the poet mourned in verse. At this lady written by Burns on the back of a 
house, still left, commonplace and in it- wooden platter, in which he declares that 


ed knight and at the humble home of 
many an honest man in Edinburgh dur 
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although ‘‘he ne’er was here before, he'll 
ne’er again gang by her door.” 

A print of Dowie’s Tavern is to be found 
in Hone’s Year-book, accompanied by a 
verbal description written in 1831, when 
the place was doomed to destruction. At 
that time, the writer states, ‘‘few strangers 
omitted to call in to gaze at the coffin [ 7) 
of the bard; this was a small dark room 
which could barely accommodate, even 
by squeezing, half a dozen, but in which 
Burns used to sit. Here he composed 
one or two of his best songs, and here is 
preserved to the last the identical seats 
and table which had accommodated him.” 

Another favorite tavern of Burns which 
has long since disappeared was that of 
Dawney Douglas, in Anchor Close, where 
met the Crochallan Fencibles, whose per- 
formances Burns has chronicled in more 
places than one; and where “‘rattlin’, 
roarin’ Willie,” and other rattlin’, roarin’ 
gentlemen, sat at the board with him on 
many a rattlin’,roarin’ occasion. At the 
foot of this same Anchor Close, 243 High 
Street, was the printing-office of William 
Smellie, where Burns corrected the proofs 
of his poems in that winter of 1786-7. 
This establishment was taken down in 
1859 when Cockburn Street was construct- 
ed, and, strangely enough, the modern 
presses of the Scotsman newspaper roll 
and tumble now upon the spot where 
Black and Blair, and Smith and Hume, 
and Burns and Ferguson, watched the 
printing of their own works. “ 

One of the most interesting of all the 
literary landmarks of Edinburgh, natu- 
rally, is the house in which Burns and 
Seott met for the first and only time. 
The story has been often told by Scott 
himself, and by others who were present, 
and is familiar to all admirers of both 
poets; but the question of the identity of 
the house has been the subject of much 
discussion among the local historians and 
antiquarians for many years. That it 
was the house of Professor Adam Fergu- 
son there is no doubt, but as to where the 
professor at that time lived the doctors 
differ. In Peter Williamson’s Edinburgh 
Directory of 1786-8, his address is given 
as Argyle Square—which was near the 
University, and which disappeared on the 
construction of Chambers Street—and 
this fact led to the inference that the in- 
terview must have occurred in that place, 
as Burns was in Edinburgh during the 
winter of ’86-7. But Scott himself speaks 
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of Ferguson as living in an insulate 
house some distance from the town (A) 
gyle Square was almost in the heart o! 
the city); in a biographical sketch of Fer 
guson, printed in The Transactions of 
the Edinburgh Royal Society (1861-4 
the writer says he lived at that time “in 
a suburb called the Sciennes”; Henry 
Cockburn in his Memorials says, ** Old 
Adam Ferguson lived just east of my 
father’s house,” which would point clear 
ly to the neighborhood of the Sciennes: 
and to crown all, Mr. Archibald Munro, 
in a letter to one of the Edinburgh papers 
published about ten years ago, says he 
found a printed record in the Register 
Office showing that Professor Ferguson 
disposed of his house in Argyle Square 
on the 3d of October, 1786—almost two 
months before Burns arrived in town 

and that he got possession of Sciennes 
House on the 11th of October of the same 
year. This must surely settle the ques 
tion of locality. Certain antiquaries as 


sert that the stone cottage now called Al- 
ice Villa, and numbered 2 Sciennes Hill, 
was Ferguson’s home—a claim which nei 
ther thesize nor the modern construction of 
the house would seem to warrant. 


So that 
the old building, or what is left of it, still 
known as Sciennes House—and here for 
the first time pictured—certainly appears 
to have been 
“the spot 

Where Bobbie Burns ordained Sir Walter Scott.” 

It stands on the north side of Braid’s 
Place—which is not numbered—two doors 
from the street called ‘‘The Sciennes.” 
The present front, entirely rebuilt, was 
the back of the house occupied by Fergu- 
son. The original front, still remaining 
in part, looked out upon its own grounds, 
now a paved yard full of children and of 
drying clothes. This front is not visible 
from the streets about it,and the fact 
of its existence is comparatively unknown 
even to the inhabitants of its own imme- 
diate neighborhood. Sciennes House in 
its day must have been an imposing man- 
sion. It has four windows in breadth, 
and is three stories high; on its roof is a 
balustrade,and groups of flowers and fruits 
carved in stone are still to be seen upon it. 

The name Sciennes, by-the-way, is de- 
rived from the old Convent of St. Kathe- 
rine of Siena, which once stood near by, 
and the word is pronounced in the local 
vernacular as if spelled ‘‘Sheens.” The 
fact that all of these points are now for 
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SCIENNES HOUSE. 


the first time established and made public 
must be the excuse for the devotion of so 
much space to this particular matter. 
Those lovers of Scott who love the in- 
animate things which Seott loved will 
find much to interest them in Edinburgh; 
for, with the exception of the house in 
which he was born, almost all of his 
homes and hauuts in the metropolis are 
still to be seen there, and in very much 
the same state as that in which he saw 
them. <A tablet upon the modern house 
No. 8 Chambers Street, between South 
Bridge Street and West College Street, 
states that it was built upon the site of 
the birthplace of Sir Walter Scott. This 
stood at the head of College Wynd, de- 
scribed as ‘‘a steep and straitened alley” 
ascending from the Cowgate toward the 
southern side of the town. It was origi- 
nally called the Wynd of the Blessed- 
Mary-in-the-Field, and what is left of it is 
now called Guthrie Street, perhaps after 
the famous Dr. Guthrie, who never official- 
ly recognized the Blessed Mary anywhere 
Scott's house and others about it were 
pulled down, when Scott was a child, to 
make voom for the front of the new Col- 
lege, and the family moved to No. 25 
George Square, into a broad and rather 
imposing mansion in what was once a 
fashionable quarter, and is still the home 


of people who belong to the upper mid 
dle class if not to the gentry. It may be 
described as the Washington Square or 
Chester Park of Edinburgh. The Scotts’ 
house is entirely unchanged, although the 
buildings on each side of it have been re- 
touched and regarnished. It is close to 
the Meadows, and almost in the country. 
This, according to his own statement, 
continued to be his ‘‘most established 
place of residence (after his return from 
Prestonpans in 1776) until his marriage 
in 1797." Here Mrs. Cockburn, who wrote 
‘The Flowers of the Forest,” found in 
1777 ‘‘ the most extraordinary genius of a 
boy Lever saw. He was reading a poem 
to his mother when I went in. I made 
him read on. It was the description of a 
shipwreck. His passion rose with the 
storm. He lifted his eyes and hands. 
‘That’s the mast gone,’ says he; ‘crash 
it goes. They will all perish.’ After his 
agitation he turns to me. ‘That is too 
melancholy,’ says he; ‘I had better read 
you something more amusing.’ I pre 
ferred a little chat, and asked him his 
opinion of Milton and other books he was 
reading, which he gave me wonderfully. 
... Pray what age do you suppose this 
boy to be? Why,twelve or fourteen. No 
such thing. He is not quite six years 
old!” In this same George Square house, 
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in 1791, Jeffrey went to see the young 
Scott ‘‘in a small den in the sunk floor, 
surrounded by dingy books”; and here he 
made the translation of Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore,” 
his first published literary work. 
Scott's earliest school was in a “*‘ 
like building with a red-tiled 
roof, in Hamilton’s Entry, off Bristo 
Street.” It was taken down not very long 
ago, the rear of the house No. 30 Bristo 
Street occupying its site now. In 1779 
he went to the High-school, where he 
remained some years. He entered the 
University in 1788. Scott's High-schooi 
was the second of that name. It is now 
the College of Surgeons, at the foot of 
Infirmary Street, and so far as its exterior 
is concerned, it is entirely unchanged. 
A story of his conduct here, as told by 
‘** There 
was a boy in my class at school who 
stood always at the top, nor could I with 
all my efforts supplant him. Day came 
after day and still he kept his place, do 
what I would, till at length I observed 
that when a question was asked him, he 
always fumbled with his fingers at a par- 
ticular button in the lower part of his 
waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, be- 


small 


cottage 


himself, is too good to be lost. 


came expedient in my eyes, and in an 
evil moment it was removed with aknife. 
Great was my anxiety to know the suc- 


cess of my measure; and it succeeded 
too well. When the boy was again ques- 
tioned, his fingers sought again for the 
button, but it was not to be found. In 
his distress he looked down for it; it was 
to be seen no more than to be felt. He 
stood confounded, and I took possession 
of his place; nor did he ever recover it, 
or ever, I believe, suspect who was the 
author of his wrong. Often in after-life 
has the sight of him smote me as I pass- 
ed by him; and often have I resolved to 
make him some reparation; but it ended 
in good resolutions. Though I never re- 
newed my acquaintance with him, I often 
saw him, for he filled some inferior office 
in one of the courts of law at Edinburgh. 
Poor fellow! I believe he is dead. He 
took early to drinking.” 

Scott was married on the day before 
Christmas, 1797, and he carried his bride 
to lodgings on the second floor of No. 108 
George Street, a house still standing, next 
door to the corner of Castle Street. Later 
they took the house No. 19 South Castle 
Street, and not long after the house 39 
Castle Street, where they lived while in 
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town for upward of twenty-six years. A] 
of these domiciles are virtually unchanged 
Lockhart has fully described the interio 
of *‘dear old 39,” and the routine of life 
there, the glorious work done there, the 
notable company gathered there. It was 
the house, as Scott wrote, which had she] 
tered him from the prime of life to its 
decline; and he left it with no little regret 

He never had a settled home in Edin 
burgh after leaving Castle Street. In 
the summer of 1826 he 
Mrs. Brown at No. 6 
where on May 12th he wrote: ‘* When | 
was at home I was in a better place. | 
must when there is occasion draw to my) 
own Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s consolation- 
‘One cannot carry the comforts of the 
Saut Market about with one.’ Were | 
at ease in my mind, I think the body is 
very well cared for. Only one other 
lodger in the house, a Mr. Shandy—a cler 
gyman—and despite his name, said to be 
a quiet one.”’ On the 15th of the same 
month Lady Scott died at Abboisford. 
Walter returned to St. David Street on 
the 30th of May, and remained there until 
the 13th of July. Mrs. Brown’s establish 
ment was a second-rate lodging-house, 
which has now disappeared. Here Scott, 
among other things, was diligently at 
work upon his Napoleon. In November, 
1826, he took a furnished house—more 
comfortable in every way—at No.3 Walk 
er Street, on the east side, near Coates 
Crescent. From this house, on the even- 
ing of the 23d of February, 1827, he walk 
ed to the Assembly Rooms in George 
Street, near Hanover Street, and there, at 
a public dinner, he confessed for the first 
time in public the authorship of the *‘ Wa- 
verley Novels.”’ As Lockhart writes, ‘*The 
sensation produced by this scene was, in 
newspaper phrase, ‘unprecedented.’ ” 

Between 1828 and 1830 Scott lived at 
No. 6 Shandwick Place—now Maitland 
Street, a continuation of Princes Street. 
In February, 1831, while superintending 
the making of his will, he was the guest 
of his bookseller, Robert Cadell, in Athol 
Crescent, and the last night he spent in 
Edinburgh was at the Douglas Hotel, 34 
and 35 St. Andrew Square, now the office 
of the Scottish Union and Insurance Com- 
pany; and on the morning of the 11th of 
July, 1832, he was carried unconscious 
from this house and from Edinburgh, to 
die at Abbotsford two months later. 

To follow the footsteps of Sir Walter 


was lodging with 
St. David Street, 


Sir 
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HYNDFORD’S CLOSE, 50 HIGH STREET. 


Scott in Edinburgh, it is only necessary 
to walk through all the streets and alleys 
of the Old Town, and through most of the 


streets and avenues of the New. Despite 
his fondness for Abbotsford, he was a 
thorough cockney at heart, and he knew 
and loved every inch of the smoky old 
city from the College Wynd to St. An- 
drew Square. He limped at full speed up 
and down the Cowgate in his boyhood; 
and ‘‘no funeral hearse,” says Lockhart, 
Vou, LXXXII.—No. 490.—59 


‘‘erept more leisurely than did his lan- 
dau in his middle age up the Canongate; 
not a queer tottering gable but recalled to 
him some long-buried memory of splen- 
dor or bloodshed, which by a few words 
he set before the hearer in the reality of 
life.” 

As a boy Scott was fond of the precincts 
of Hyndford’s Close (50 High Street)—of 
which some of the old houses are still left 
—for here lived his mother’s brother, Dr. 
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Daniel Rutherford; and as a man in 1819 
he bade farewell to his mother at 75 George 
Street, now a shop, and carried her there- 
from to St. John’s Church at the west end 
of Princes Street, where she lies in an un- 
marked and unknown grave. His father, 
who died some time before, rests in the 
Greyfriars’ Church- yard, on the south 
side of the walk by the archway into the 
west ground, and according to the register, 
‘*just at the foot of the stone marking the 
foot of the grave of Alexander Grant.” 
There is nothing to show that this was 
the family burial-place until 1819, although 
it is said that the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh contemplates a memorial of some 
sort thereat sometime. It seems strange 
that the great-souled, great-brained author 
of Waverley, whose heart was as large as 
his head was high, should have placed a 
commemoration stone over the grave of 
‘*Helen Walker, the humble individual 
who practised in real life the virtues with 
which fiction has invested the imaginary 
character of Jeanie Deans,” and should 
have neglected entirely the spot where the 
authors of his own being were laid. 

Some of the scenes of The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian are said to have been written 
under a tree by the side of Duddingston 
church, of which Scott was chosen an elder 
in 1806, but neither Helen Walker nor her 
father nor her sister ever lived in the lit- 
tle hut now called Jeanie Deans’ Cottage, 
on St..Leonard’s Hill not far off, where 
local legend places the scenes of the story. 

One of the most notable of the Edin- 
burgh houses associated with Scott is that 
of James Ballantyne, his friend and pub- 
lisher, at No. 10 St. John Street, a grim, 
heavy-looking mansion of plain stone, 
four stories high, a few doors from that 
of Lord Monboddo, so familiarly asso- 
ciated with Burns. Here the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels” were planned and discussed, and 
were read from manuscript or advance 
sheets to the happy and select few in the 
secret of the Great Unknown. Ballan- 
tyne’s printing-office was near the foot of 
Leith Wynd, now Cranston Street, and is 
at present an upholstery and cabinet-mak- 
ing establishment. 

Constable’s shop, in Scott's time, was at 
No. 10 Princes Street. Scott naturally 
was often there, and also at the establish- 
ment of the Blackwoods, first at No. 17 
Princes Street, still a book-shop, and 
later, as at present, at 45 George Street, 
on the north side. Peter, in his Letters 
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to his Kinsfolk, describes the famous 
oval saloon of the Blackwoods, with its 
‘** loungers and literary dilettanti,” and its 
portraits and sacred relics. A new gen 
eration of loungers has appeared, but the 
surroundings are all unchanged. 

Sir Walter was a frequent guest in all 
of the best houses in Edinburgh, and 
knew the book-rooms of Wilson in Anne 
Street and Gloucester Place, the poor lit- 
tle parlor of Hogg in Deanhaugh Street, 
and the libraries of Jeffrey in George 
Street and Moray Place, as well as he 
knew his own homes. 

Wilson lived with his mother for many 
years, and even after his marriage in 
1811, at No. 53 Queen Street, near Castle 
Street, in a three-story house looking out 
on Queen Street Gardens. In 1819 he 
removed to a tall and rather imposing 
house, No. 29 Anne Street, in the north- 
western suburbs, and near the Water of 
Leith. He went to No. 6 Gloucester 
Place in 1826, where he died in 1854. A 
granite obelisk on the left of the main 
walk in the Dean Cemetery marks Wil- 
son’s grave. Haydon once described Wil- 
son as looking “‘ like a fine Sandwich Is}- 
ander who had been educated in the High- 
lands. His light hair, deep sea-blue eyes, 
tall athletic figure, and hearty hand-grasp, 
his eagerness in debate, his violent pas- 
sions, great genius, and irregular habits, 
rendered him a formidable partisan, a fu- 
rious enemy, and an ardent friend.” His 
tall figure made him a member of the ‘‘Six 
Feet Club,” an athletic and convivial as- 
sociation of which the Ettrick Shepherd 
was once president, and Sir Walter more 
than once the umpire; his irregular hab- 
its perhaps took him to Johnnie Dowie’s 
tavern now and then, where he records 
that he met Tom Campbell; and his gen- 
ius led him to inaugurate the famous 
Noctes Ambrosiane, and to place them 
in the tavern of Ambrose, in Gabriel's 
Road. Thisjustly celebrated public-house, 
which is said to have looked more like a 
farm-house on a country pathway than a 
city inn, has long since disappeared, and 
none of the local histories give its exact 
position. This, according to those who 
still remember it, is the site of the New 
Register House, in the rear of the old 
Register House; and it is approached from 
West Register Street by the narrow alley 
running now between the New Register 
House and the new Café Royal. This 
little paved foot-path was, in the time of 
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Ambrose’s,a green lane called Gabriel's 
Road, leading diagonally across the New 
Town to Silvermills, and it is said still to 
claim its ancient privilege of a right of 
way. 

Lockhart and Hogg were familiar fig- 
ures at Ambrose’s tavern in the famous 


OLD HARROW INN, (¢ 


days of the Round-table there, and Hogg 
was one of the wildest of the knights 
sung by Wilson in his Noctes. When 
he dropped into poetry in a professional 
way he went to Edinburgh, lodging in 
Anne Street, ‘‘down along the North 
Brig towards where the new markets are, 
and no vera far frae the playhouses”; 
and sometimes he made the Harrow Inn 
near the Grass Market his abiding-place. 
Anne Street was swept out of existence 
altogether upon the construction of the 


Waverley Bridge, but an irregular row of 
old gabled houses, still standing, and con- 
verted intoshops and poor tenements, from 
46 to 54 Candlemaker Row, are the shells 
of the Harrow Inn. 

It was in front of this tavern, by-the 
way, that Rab first introduced Dr. Brown 


ANDLEMAKER ROW. 


to his friends James Noble, the Hawgate 
carrier, and to Jess, the carrier’s horse, 
after that Homeric dog-fight under the 
single arch of the South Bridge. 

In 1812 and later Hogg wrote to Archi- 
bald Constable from ‘*‘ Deanaugh,” which 
was Deanhaugh Street, a row of poor-look- 
ing houses in the northwestern suburbs 
of Edinburgh, running from Dean Ter- 
race over the Water of Leith to Raeburn 
Place. Here he completed ‘‘ The Queen's 
Wake.” 
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Lockhart gives a queer description of 
Hogg’s first dinner with the Scotts at 
39 Castle Street. When he entered the 
drawing-room he found Mrs. Scoit, who 
was then an invalid, reclining upon a sofa. 
‘*The Shepherd, after being presented and 
making his best bow, forthwith took pos- 
session of another sofa placed opposite 
to hers, and stretched himself thereupon 
at his full length, for, as he said after- 
ward, ‘I thought I could never do wrong 
to copy the lady of the house.’ As his 
dress at that period was precisely that in 
which any ordinary herdsman attends cat- 
tle to the’market, and as his hands, more- 
over, bore most legible marks of recent 
sheep-smearing, the lady did not observe 
with perfect equanimity the novel usage 
to which her chintz was exposed. The 
Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of 
all this, dined heartily and drank freely, 
and by jest, anecdote, and song afforded 
plentiful merriment to the more civil- 
ized part of the company. As the liquor 
operated, his familiarity increased and 
strengthened; from ‘Mr. Seott,’ he ad- 


vanced to ‘Shirra,’ and thence to ‘Scott,’ 
‘Walter,’ and ‘Watty’; until at supper 
he fairly convulsed the whole company 


by addressing Mrs. Scott as ‘Charlotte.’” 

The fact that Hogg succeeded Burns as 
Poet-Laureate of the Kilwinning Lodge of 
Freemasons will show the regard felt for 


NO. 39 CASTLE STREET. 
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him by that portion of the community at 
least. 

Lockhart’s various abiding - places in 
Edinburgh from the time of his going 
there asa member of the Scottish bar in 
1816 until his establishment in London 
ten years later are not very clearly de- 
fined. It is recorded that Scott spent 
much time with him one summer at his 
house in Melville Street, Portobello. He 
was at No. 23 Maitland Street, a few doors 
from Athol Crescent, in 1818, and a letter 
of his to Hogg was addressed from No. 25 
Northumberland Street in 1821; but in 
his own correspondence,and in that of his 
friends,and in the printed gossip of his con- 
tem poraries,no hint is given as to any other 
of his local habitations. Naturally he was 
often in Scott's various houses, and a guest 
at all of the tables of all of the men of his 
own charming coterie. He died at Abbots- 
ford, and was buried at Sir Walter's feet. 

In Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, pub- 
lished anonymously by Lockhart in 1819 
—a most amusing and seemingly correct 
picture of the men and manners of Edin- 
burgh at that time—he speaks with enthu- 
siasm of the book-shop of David Laing, at 
No. 49 North Bridge. ‘‘ Here,” he says, 
“my friend Wastle [Lockhart himself 
commonly spends one or two hours every 
week he is in Edinburgh, turning over all 
the Aldines, Elzevirs, Wynkyn de Wordes, 
and Caxtons in the collection; nor does 
he often leave the shop without taking 
some little specimen of its treasures home 
with him.” David Laing was an accom- 
plished antiquarian scholar, the librarian 
of the Signet Library, and the intimate 
friend of Scott, Jeffrey, and their peers. 
As a bookseller he succeeded his father, 
William Laing, who had a shop in the 
Canongate near St. Mary’s Wynd. 

Francis Jeffrey was born in the four- 
storied house No. 7 Charles Street, which 
has known nochange. In 1801 he began 
his married life on the third floor of No. 
18 Buccleuch Place, one of a row of plain 
three-storied houses standing now on a 
broad quiet street two or three hundred 
yards long, roughly paved with round 
cobble- stones, between which the grass 
forces its way in almost rural luxuriance. 
In his little parlor here, with Brougham 
and Sydney Smith, the next year, he pro- 
jected the Edinburgh Review. 

Between the years 1802 and 1810 Jeffrey 
lived at No. 62 Queen Street, facing the 
Gardens. In 1810 he removed to No. 92 
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George Street, which las 
since been modernized by 


the aadition of a swell 
front, and is now a shop. 
His last home was in an 
imposing mansion with 
tall columns, numbered 24 
Moray Place. Here .he 
His high sarcoph 
** erected by 


died. 
agus, his 
and holding a 
bronze medallion portrait, 
stands near the west wall 
of the Dean Cemetery. 
Carlyle, in his Reminis- 
‘*T remember 
striding off with Procter’s 
introduction one evening 
toward George Street... .1 
got ready admission into 
Jeffrey's study—or rather 
‘office,’ for it had mostly 
that air—a roomy, not over- 
neat apartment on the 
ground - floor, with a big 
baize-covered table 


friends,” 


cences, Says: 


loaded 
with book rows and paper 
bundles. On one, or per- 
haps two, of the walls were 
book shelves, likewise well 
filled, but with 
tattery, ill-bound, or 
bound condition ; 


books in 

un- 

« wie eee 

pairs of candles were cheer- 

fully burning, in the light 

of which sat my famous 

little gentleman. He laid aside his work, 
cheerfully invited me to sit down, and be- 
gan talking in a perfectly human man- 
ner.” It is to be regretted that Jeffrey 
never put on record his first impressions 
of Carlyle. 

The Carlyles at this time were living 
at Comely Bank, in one of a row of two- 
storied, uninteresting houses, calling them- 
selves ‘‘ villa residences,” at the north 
west of Edinburgh, quite out of town 
even now, and facing a green called Stock- 
bridge Public Park. Carlyle’s cottage is 
numbered 21. Here Jeffrey often came, 
and ‘‘he was much taken with my little 
Jeannie,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘as well he 
might be, one of the brightest, cleverest 
creatures in the whole world, full of in- 
nocent rustic simplicity and vivacity, yet 
with the gracefulest discernment, calmly 
natural deportment, instinct with beauty 
and intelligence to the finger ends. He 
became, in a sort, her would-be openly 
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CARLYLE’S LODGINGS, SIMON SQUARE, 


declared friend and quasi-lover; as was 
his way in such cases. He had much the 
habit of flirting about with women, es- 
pecially pretty women, much more the 
both pretty and clever; all in a weakish, 
most dramatic, and wholly theoretic way 
(his age now fifty gone),” ete. Comely 
Bank was the first home of the man and 
wife, and in it they were as happy as it 
was in their power to be, meeting Wilson, 
Brewster, De Quincey, and other notable 
men and women—although never Scott— 
and corresponding with Goethe. 
Carlyle’s first Edinburgh lodging, hum- 
ble and very cheap, was in Simon Square, 
a dingy little street, then as now full of 
dingy and forlorn houses. It is entered 
from Gibb’s Entry, 104 Nicolson Street. 
Later he lodged in Moray Place, now Spey 
Street, running parallel with Leith Walk 
from Pilrig Street to Middlefield Street. 
His house, No. 3 Spey Street, is a decent 
tenement, from the front windows of 
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CARLYLE’S HOUSE, 21 COMELY BANK. 


which, as Mr. Dickens would have said, 
the occupants can get an uninterrupted 
view of the dead-wall over the way. A 
pane of glass from this house is preserved 
by Mr. A. Brown, an antiquarian book- 
seller in Bristo Place, upon which some- 
body, perhaps Carlyle, had scratched with 
a diamond four lines—slightly altered-—— 
from ‘*The Queen’s Marys,” to wit: 
“Little did my mither think, 
That night she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in, 
Or what death I should dee— 


” 


O foolish thee! 


The last line sounds not unlike Carlyle; 
and it is not improbable that the man who 


called Charles Lamb in print an ‘‘em- 
blem of imbecility, bodily and spiritual,” 
might have written his own mother down 
on a window-pane as *‘a silly bodie.” 
Carlyle’s pictures of De Quincey at this 
time—1827—are graphic if not flattering. 
‘*He is one of the smallest men you ever 
in your life beheld, but with a most gen- 
tle and sensible face, only that the teeth 
are destroyed by opium, and the little bit 
of an underlip projects like a shelf. He 
speaks with a slow, sad, and soft voice, in 
the politest manner I have almost ever 
witnessed, and with great gracefulness 
and sense, were it not that he seems de- 
cidedly given to prosing. Poor little fel- 
low! It might soften a very hard heart 
to see him so courteous, yet so weak and 
poor, tottering home with his two chil- 
dren to a miserable lodging-house, and 
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writing all day for that 
king of donkeys, the pro 
prietor of the Saturday 
Post.” This miserable 
lodging-house, at No. 44 
Lothian Street, is one of 
the few houses in Edin- 
burgh considered worthy 
of a label, a tablet upon it 
recording the fact that it 
was once De Quincey’s 
home. The poor little 
cottage occupied by ‘‘ the 
poor little fellow” during 
the last ten or fifteen years 
of his life at Lasswade 
still stands near Midford 
House, on the road to 
Hawthornden. De Quin- 
cey’s grave in St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church-yard is des- 
ignated by a flat mural 
stone, with a plain inscrip- 
tion. It is not easily found without a 
guide, but the visitor who takes the first 
pathway to the right of the graveyard 
after entering from the Lothian Road, 
and then bears to the left, will 
upon it. 

Among the men and women distin- 
guished in the world of letters who at 
some time or other have breathed the 
reekie atmosphere of Edinburgh may be 
mentioned De Foe, who once edited the 
Courant; Sir Richard Steele, who is said 
to have lodged in Lady Stair’s Close; Gold- 
smith, who lodged in the College Wynd; 
Sydney Smith, who spent five years in 
Edinburgh; Lord Brougham, born at 
No. 21 St. Andrew Square, the once fine 
old mansion at the corner of St. David 
Street, which is now the office of the 
City of Glasgow Insurance Company; 
Thomas Campbell, who wrote The Plea- 
sures of Hope, in Alison Square, of which 
square no trace is left; Rev. Rowland 
Hill, who preached to twenty thousand 
persons on Calton Hill in 1798; Rev. John 
Wesley, who preached on the Castle Hill 
in his eighty-seventh year; George Buch- 
anan, the historian, who died in Ken- 
nedy’s Close in the High Street, a few 
doors to the west of the Tron Church, 
and who was buried in a grave, now un- 
known, in Greyfriars’ Chureh-yard; Ar- 
chibald Alison, the historian, who lived 
in his father’s house, No. 44 Her: st Row; 
Sir David Brewster, who was educated at 
the University, who preached his first ser- 


come 
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mon at the West Kirk (St. Cuthbert’s), 
and who dated his letters from George 
Square, from No. 9 North St. David Street 
in 1808), and from No. 10 Coates Crescent 
in 1823); Hugh Miller, who died by his 
own hand, in Tower Street, Portobello, 
and was buried in the Grange Cemetery ; 
Pollok, who published his ‘‘ Course of 
Time” in Edinburgh, and preached his 
only sermon in Dr. John Brown’s chapel, 
still standing in Rose Street; William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun, author of The 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, who has 
been described as ‘‘one of those Charlie- 
over-the-water Scotchmen,” who lived at 
No. 1 Inverleith Terrace, who died at No. 
16 Great Stuart Street, and who lies in 
the Dean Cemetery; Lady Anne Lindsay, 
who was born in Hyndford’s Close, and 
who was the author of ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Gray”; Jean Elliot, who lived in Brown 
Square, and who wrote the original ver- 
sion of ‘*The Flowers of the Forest”: 
Mrs. Cockburn, who wrote ‘‘another of 
the same,”’ who lived in Blair’s Close, at 
the Castle Hill, who died in Crichton 


Street, and who is buried in the grounds 
of Buccleuch Free Church, at the junction 
of the Cross Causeway and Chapel Street ; 


Catharine Sinclair, author of Modern Ac- 
complishments, Modern F'lirtations, and 
many other books, who lies in the church- 
vard of St. John’s; and the good Dr. 
3rown, who lived for so many years in 
Rutland Street, where he was loved, and 
visited, by all of the literary men of his 
own generation. He is buried in the 
cemetery on Calton Hill. 

No city in the world of its age and size, 
for Athens is older and Lon- 
don is larger, is so rich as 
Edinburgh in its literary 
associations; and no citi- 
zens anywhere show so 
much respect and so much 
fondness for the history 
and traditions of their lit- 
erary men. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable among 
the more poorly housed and 
the less educated classes, in 
whom one would least ex- 
pect to find it. Policemen 
and postmen, busy men and 
idlers, old women and maid- 
ens, no matter how poor in 
dress or how unclean in 
person, are ever ready to 
answer questions or to vol- 
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unteer information—sometimes imperti- 
nent, often pertinent—concerning the 
literary shrines of their own immediate 
neighborhoods; and they display a know- 
ledge of books, and a familiarity with the 
lives and the deeds of the bookmen of 
past generations, which are most remark- 
able in persons of their squalid appear- 
ance and wretched surroundings. There 
is always some poor old man to be found, 
generally in some poor old public-house 
in the Old Town — both tavern and man 
having long ago seen their best days— 
who will, for the price of a “gill,” give 
the literary pilgrim personal information 
concerning the literary history of an ad- 
joining close or wynd or pend which is 
not to be gathered from any of the printed 
books. And because of his long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the place of which 
he speaks, his identification of a particular 
old house—after it has been verified, and 
usually it can be verified —is often of more 
value than that of all the guide-books put 
together. For while he contradicts him- 
self sometimes, the guide- books some- 
times contradict each other, to the utter 
confusion of the seeker after truth. 

It has been said that ‘‘the Scots wha 
hae do never spend.” And yet the poor 
Scots of the Old Town of Edinburgh, rich 
only in local knowledge and tradition, 
are certainly generous in their informa- 
tion and lavish with their good-will; and 
without the kindly help and friendly sym- 
pathy of many a miserably clad, rough- 
handed. poverty-stricken Solon of the 
modern British Athens, these pages could 
hardly have been written. 


DE QUINCEY’S COTTAGE, LASSWADE. 
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rTXHE portraits of famous artists painted 

by themselves are among the most 
interesting pictures in the Uffizi Gallery 
at Florence, and there are some of the 
same kind in our Academy of Design. 
If such a portrait of a great artist hither- 
to unknown should now be discovered, 
the interest in it among all lovers of art 
would be universal and profound. But 
such a portrait of a great literary artist 
has been lately disclosed in the Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott. It was, indeed, al- 
ready known, and it was used at his dis- 
cretion by Lockhart in his life of his fa- 
ther-in-law. But the impression of ex- 
tracts from such a work to illustrate a 
narrative and that of the work itself are 
very different. 

There is, indeed, always a question of 
the value of a diary as illustrative of the 
writer. It is too much to expect of aman 
voluntarily to expose his weaknesses, and 
even when he seems to make a clean 
breast, as Rousseau did, there is still a 
iurking doubt that he is posing, and that 
it is his humor to trick the reader. There 
are humorists—men, that is, who indulge 
their own whims—who in actuai man- 
ner and conversation hide behind a char- 
acter which they feign, and the temptation 
to this diversion in writing a diary is 
sometimes probably irresistible. 

In his last great oration, that on the 
centennial anniversary of the Phi Beta 
Kappa at Harvard in 1881, Wendell Phil- 
lips said: ‘‘ Journals are excellent to re- 
cord the depth of last year’s snow and the 
date when the mayflower opens, but when 
you come to men’s motives and charac- 
ters, journals are the magnets that get 
near the chronometers of history, and 
make all its records worthless. You can 
count on the fingers of your two hands 
all the robust minds that ever kept jour- 
nals. Only milksops and fribbles indulge 
in that amusement, except now and then 
a respectable mediocrity.” But even Phil- 
lips would have admitted Scott to be a 
robust mind; and when that is not so, if 
the diary or the autobiography be evi- 
dently veracious, as in the case of Rous- 
seau, or Benvenuto Cellini, or the Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth, what book is more 
entertaining ? 

Lockhart’s Scott has been sometimes 
thought second only to Boswell’s John- 
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son, and there is no doubt that it is a very 
pleasant book. But it does not produce 
the vivid impression of Scott’s character 
and personality which is derived from the 
Journal itself. The Journal covers only 
about six years, beginning in 1825, just 
before the catastrophe of the failure, and 
extending to the end of Scott's life in 1832. 
He is writing Woodstock when it begins, 
and it proceeds through the sudden loss 
of fortune, the death of his wife, the 
tremendous strain and struggle to pay 
the enormous debt, the writing of all the 
later books with the power flickering to 
extinction, the shocks of apoplexy or pa- 
ralysis, the flight to Italy, the return, and 
the unended sentence of the Journal, 
the last words he ever wrote, followed 
after.a few weeks by the final scene at 
Abbotsford, which Lockhart describes : 
‘On the 21st of September, Sir Walter 
breathed his last in the presence of all his 
children. It was a beautiful day—so 
warm that every window was wide open 
—and so perfectly still that the sound of 
all others most delicious to his ear, the 
gentle ripple of the Tweed over its peb- 
bles, was distinctly audible as we knelt 
around the bed, and his eidest son kissed 
and closed his eyes.” 

The figure of Scott, unconsciously drawn 
by his own hand during all this sad and 
extraordinary vicissitude, is one of the 
bravest and manliest in literature. The 
sturdy simplicity, the steady heart, the 
sweet and wholesome temper, the healthy 
vigor, the acceptance of tradition, and 
freedom from metaphysical speculation, 
which would be inferred from the ‘* Lay” 
and ‘‘Marmion” and the ‘‘Lady of the 
Lake,” from Waverley and the Antiqua- 
ry, the Heart of Mid-Lothian and Old 
Mortality, are all revealed upon the lu- 
minous pages. There is no pomp of self- 
portraiture, no parade in holiday and cere- 
monial attire of the self-conscious great 
man. As Motley says in his letters de- 
scribing his visits at Varzin that he had 
constantly to remind himself ‘‘ this is Bis- 
marck, the great statesman, the arbiter of 
Europe, the master figure of the time,” so 
the reader. as he follows the simple record 
of the daily life at Abbotsford or Edin- 
burgh, must with an effort recall that this 
is the most famous man of his day, the 
great unknown, the Wizard of the North. 
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Whoever reads this Journal, as he lays 
it down, should take up Carlyle’s article 
on Scott published in the Westminster 
Review when Lockhart’s Life appeared. 
It is the estimate of the great Scotchman 
by the greatest Scotchman who followed 
him, and who belonged to the new era as 
distinctively as Scott to the old. There is 
no writing of Carlyle’s in which his hu- 
man feeling and sympathy are more ten- 
derly and beautifully expressed ; and it is 
the more striking because the review is the 
first significant sign of the reaction against 
Scott. It is the judgment of a radical, 
inquisitive, serious, introspective age, to 
which Scott could seem only a pleasant 
minstrel and story-teller who had no 
‘*message to deliver.” 

A man like Carlyle, who held that men 
had no business, in an earnest world, to 
be drivelling about happiness, and who 
laughed with Titanic scorn at those who, 
like the old smoke-jack, were always whin- 
ing, ‘‘Once I was hap-hap-happy, now I 
am meeserable,” could find in Scott only 
a superficial and healthy good-nature, a 
childlike and unquestioning acquiescence 
in shallow and formal answers to the vital 
problems of life and destiny that ought to 
shake men’s souls with the effort of ade- 
quate explanation. Tales of chivalry and 
romances of the border, historical pic- 
tures of feudal England and the Crusades, 
were only lullabies of an indolent and 
careless age—sugar-candy for children, 
not strong meat for men. ; 

Confronted with the question, was Scott 
a great man? Carlyle, kindly, reluctantly, 
regretfully, answers, ‘‘ he was a strong and 
healthy man.” But what travail of the 
soul does he soothe? what in ward pain does 
he allay? what spiritual thirst assuage? 
Shakespeare drops immortal balm upon 
the weary heart of man; Dante speaks to 
his inner want; Goethe mirrors the unrest 
and the aspiration of an intellectual age. 
But Scott, says Carlyle, tells romantic or 
touching tales of costume and manners; 
his figures are quaint clothes, not persons ; 
he never touches the real springs of life. 

All this is said by Carlyle with a kind 
of yearning fondness for the man of whom 
he speaks. That great shaggy sincerity, 
that hearty manhood, which the Tweed 
and Teviotdale knew, that strong sweet 
voice which the English-speaking world 
loved to hear—all these could not fail to 
touch and charm so true and strong a 
man as Carlyle, Scott's countryman and 
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his lover. In a letter to Scott, conveying 
a message from Goethe, the young and 
then unknown Carlyle had acknowledged 
the debt which, in common with millions 
of men and women, he owed to the magi- 
cian. Indeed, Scott himself held much 
the same opinion of his works that Carlyle 
critically expressed. Tributes to his re- 
nown were very distasteful to him, and he 
spoke of himself deprecatingly as a mere 
writer of stories to entertain the public. 

None the less since Shakespeare’s wo- 
men there is no truer woman than Jean- 
ie Deans, and Amy Robsart is as fair and 
hapless asOphelia. What range of figures 
‘‘bodied forth” by genius surpasses in 
our literature—with whatever length of 
interval between—those of Shakespeare 
and of Scott? It was tragical to see the 
best-beloved author of his time over- 
whelmed in the struggle for money to 
raise a pseudo- baronial castle. But it 
was ennobling to behold a strong man 
resolved that no one who had trusted to 
his word should suffer. To determine the 
comparative greatness of a story-teller 
and a philosopher, of a dramatic poet 
and a moralist, is an interesting specu- 
lation, but it is not of vital importance. 
Homer is a friend and benefactor of man- 
kind not less than Plato and Aristotle. 
Carlyle’s estimate of Scott’s genius may 
be good, but his feeling for the man is 
better. There is nowhere a more sym- 
pathetic treatment of one great author 
by another. His view of the ‘great- 
ness” of Scott will not lessen delight in 
the story-teller, nor the quickening im- 
pulse of his heroic self-sacrifice. 

There is no more pathetic passage in all 
Carlyle’s works than the last words of his 
paper on Scott: ‘‘It can be said of him, 
when he departed, he took a man’s life 
along with him. No sounder piece of 
British manhood was put together in that 
eighteenth century of time. Alas! his 
fine Scotch face, with its shaggy honesty, 
sagacity, and goodness, when we saw it 
latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all 
worn with care, the joy all fled from it, 
ploughed deep with labor and sorrow. 
We shall never forget*it; we shall never 
see itagain. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of 
all Seotchmen; take our proud and sad 
farewell.” 


A RECENT performance of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio at the Metropolitan Opera-house 
in New York helps to explain the decline 
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of the Italian opera. It was but a few 
months before that the reigning diva of 
the Italian music sang Lucia upon the 
same stage, and the contrast was strik- 
ing. The house was crowded with a vast 
throng, and everybody had paid a great 
price for his seat. One graybeard said 
to another, ‘‘ My wife brought me because 
she said she wished to remind me of Jenny 
Lind.” ‘‘And are you reminded?” asked 
the other. There was a wistful smile: 
‘*T was younger then.” 

The curtain went up, but there was no 
spirit in the orchestra and none in the 
singers. They all felt that the audience 
had not come to hear the opera, still less 
to hear them, but to see and hear the in- 
comparable diva. It was not Donizetti's 
night, nor Lucia’s night, nor music’s 
night, it was solely Patti’s night; and lo! 
she comes--but not Lucia. It was the 
conscious queen of song, flattered, even 
blasée, but with all the pretty artifice of 
freshness and coyness and youth. She 


courtesied to the generous welcome; then 
she sang. But with what care, with what 
skill, she evaded and restrained and saved! 
But, also, with what supremacy of confi- 
dence, with what certainty, that no ear 


would dare to detect a little falling from 
the key,or find any flaw in the Koh-i-noor! 
The whole scene, the stage, the opera—ev- 
erything was merged in one engrossing 
personality. 

She left the scene, and at once the un- 
interested house murmured and stared, 
intent upon itseif, and the act went per- 
functorily toan end. The drop fell, and 
thunders of acclamation summoned the 
singer. Out she came through the stage- 
door, smiling and happy, bending and 
courtesying, kissing her hands, pressing 
her heart, with fervid dumb-show of pro- 
testation, raising her eyes to the box in 
which sat another singer, then mutely 
again expressing to the applauding house 
her overwhelming sense of its unmerited 
goodness, its gracious favor, its generous 
enthusiasm. Once more, and once more, 
advancing toward the prompter'’s box, 
then retreating with grateful, deprecating 
genuflections to the same door; then, 
yielding to the sweet persistence of accla- 
mation, advancing once more, and this 
time, as if daring to presume upon a con- 
tinuance of favor until she had passed 
quite across the stage, the smiling goddess 
ventured, and with simulated passion of 
inexpressible acknowledgment, bent low, 
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as if supplicating such goodness to forbear 
its blessings, and vanished through the 
other door. 

It was a well-acted ardor of emotion, 
but there was something artificial in the 
entire spectacle. In the applause there 
was not the unmistakable tone of genuine 
and irrepressible enthusiasm, and in the 
performance of the goddess there was 
an affectation of overpowering delight. 
There was also an aggressive insistence 
of applause, which was plainly meant to 
assert the superiority of the exiled house 
of song over the newly crowned dynasty. 
‘*This,” it seemed to say—‘‘this is the mu- 
sic and the singing that are scorned for 
strange and unmelodious orchestral fan- 
tasies and wearisome mythologic specta- 
cles, in which supernatural and mysteri- 
ous beings move in an incomprehensible 
world, and the soft palpitations of familiar 
human love and sorrow are contemned 
as sentimental trash.” 

So the opera languished, and the diva 
came again, and sang with exquisite skill, 
but with declining power, and with a voice 
bird-like and beautiful still, but not the 
voice of the morning. There was.no 
drama, no Lucia, no tragedy. There was 
a famous prima donna singing; a sole 
personality no longer fascinating. The 
curtain fell, the audience waited for 
‘* Home, sweet Home,” then coolly arose 
and departed. There was apparently no 
interest, no real feeling. The singers had 
none, nor the prima donna, nor the or- 
chestra, nor the audience. The perform- 
ance gave an opportunity for an ‘‘ova- 
tion.” That wasall. It was a ghost, not 
a living, breathing, palpitating form. If, 
even with its chief magician, Italian opera 
had come to this, no wonder that the star 
of its fate had declined. 

When the same curtain lately rose upon 
Fidelio, the house was full, not crowded, 
and the usual Leonora overture—not the 
great one, which came later—was played 
with a spirit and precision that forecast a 
great delight. Half the opening scene 
was not over when the listener was con- 
scious of a spirit on the stage and in the 
house which was unmistakable. It was 
that of common and sympathetic rever- 
ence for the work of a master and for a 
master- work, the consciousness of that 
refined delight which comes from the 
noblest forms of art. 

It is long since an opera has been play- 
ed and sung with such uniform and pro- 
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portioned excellence. With the exception 
of Mr. Fischer, one of the best of Roccos, 
there was no especial ‘‘star,”’ but every 
part was done with conscience, and the 
effect was most happy. How full of 
charm was the noble quartet in the first 
act! a performance so sincere and fine 
that the encore was instinctive and irre- 
sistible. The singers were plainly re- 
solved not so much to be applauded as 
that the great work should be worthily 
performed. They had evident pride in 
aiding such a result, and the attitude of 
the audience was one of the same serious 
respect. The silence of rapt attention 
was most impressive, and when some of 
the box company came rustling in at a 
late hour, and not yet fully emancipated 
from the manners of the gulch and mines 
and rude frontiers in which probably 
the family money was made, began the 
usual chattering and giggling, the sudden 
and indignant hiss which instinctively 
arose promptly silenced them. There are 


optimists who believe that even the delin- 
quent boxes of the opera will be gradual- 
ly taught good manners. 

It is a curious estimate of the musical 
taste of New York which is revealed by 
the fact that the direction of the opera 


contemplated only one performance of 
Fidelio during the season. But it is the 
taste of the parquet, not the boxes, which 
should determine such a decision. Peo- 
ple who laugh and chatter during the 
singing of Fidelio are not to be consulted 
or considered in the settlement of the 
questions of musical taste or excellence. 
Some of them are reported to have said 
that they supplied the money for the 
maintenance of operas, and they should 
certainly talk in their boxes if they chose. 
To this ultimatum the parquet can only 
offer its own. If the boxes chatter, the 
parquet will hiss. If for that reason the 
parquet is closed to lovers of music, the 
opera itself will disappear. 

It was a noble army of such lovers 
who filled the parquet on this memorable 
evening. The sympathy with the per- 
formance was so complete that the occa- 
sion seemed to be almost that of a reli- 
gious function. It was interesting to ob- 
serve both the audience and the orchestra 
during the performance of the third over- 
ture to Leonora which preceded the third 
act. Mr. Seidl, who is an admirable oper- 
atic conductor, was peculiarly happy in 
directing this performance, and the pre- 
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cision of the orchestra was so admirable. 
the gradation and shading of sound, if 
we may borrow a phrase from a kindred 
art, were so delicate, the forte so strong 
and full, and the piano of so soft and 
dying a fall, that a better performance 
seemed scarcely possible. The audience 
was worthy of it. The rapt attention re 
vealed a thorough comprehension of the 
fact that it was listening to great music, 
a master-work of human genius of its 
kind. Every hearer was like the devotee 
of Mozart who said to the Easy Chair 
long ago in Berlin, at a performance of 
Don Giovanni, ‘I have heard it every 
time it has been sung in this city for 
more than thirty years.” There was that 
intelligence of listening which shows the 
deepest appreciation, and probably the 
feeling was universal when the last note 
was played that, upon the whole, a more 
satisfactory performance of a great opera 
has not been known in New York. 

It is the music of the future, said the 
Times the next morning, because it is for 
all time. There is no fashion in Beet- 
hoven, as there is none in Shakespeare. 
The music of his great symphonies and of 
his Fidelio is as fresh and cognate to the 
taste of to-day as of his own day. The 
quality of such works is like that of beauty, 
which is eternal. Homer holds the Amer- 
ican boy of to-day with the speli of his 
story as surely as he has held any boy of 
an earlier age or of another land. The 
melody of Mozart to the ear is as constant- 
ly enchanting as the grace of Raphael to 
the eye. Will the time come when the 
Sistine Madonna may not be lovely to 
the intelligent beholder? Then a time 
may come also when the wand of Shake- 
speare may be broken, and the spell of 
Beethoven dissolved. 


THE public dinner was never such an 
‘institution ” as it is now in the United 
States. Dr. Johnson said that dinner lu- 
bricates business, and certainly with us 
it lubricates every kind of business. The 
traditions of the Northern races are of 
tremendous eating and drinking in the 
halls of Odin, and their spirit has not been 
lost in the later day. Our American 
feasts are more frequent and more sumpt- 
uous, and, if we may trust our British 
brethren, more brilliant in the speech- 
making, than their own. Indeed, Thack- 
eray’s sly sketch of the dinner and the 
speeches of the Ancient and Worshipful 
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Guild of Bellowsmenders suggests a blank 
and stately formality, comical by its dul- 
ness, of which an American public dinner 
gives no hint. 

But we are always in danger of expand- 
ing everything to the continental scale. 
A public dinner has its essential condi- 
tions and limitations, and it may be mag- 
nified beyond enjoyment. A_ barbecue, 
where an ox is roasted whole in the open 
air, and the crowd of people is popularly 
measured by the acre, may be a festival 
full of enjoyment of a certain kind, but it 
is not the kind of pleasure afforded by a 
public dinner which is not a barbecue. 
The conditions of such a feast are obvious. 
They are chiefly a good dinner served 
promptly and hot, but not of many courses, 
a brilliant hall, not too large, and a com- 
pany which can readily hear without ef- 
fort upon the part of the speakers. 

There are other equally indispensable 
conditions. People go to a public dinner 
for two reasons—one is to eat a good din- 
ner in pleasant company ; the other to hear 
good speeches. But the social excitement 
of eating and drinking and smoking dis- 
poses to conversation, and there is no such 
sense of propriety in maintaining the atti- 
tude of listening at a dinner as in church, 
or at a lecture, or even a public meeting. 
If the speech is dull, the tables begin to 
murmur; and when the guests are full— 
of eloquent speech, be it understood, —they 
are very apt to chat and to leave the tables 
at their own sweet will. 

The larger the hall and the greater the 
difficulty of hearing, the more certain are 
inattention and confusion. The longer 
the list of speeches, the more unhappy the 
fate of the later speakers. Then the pub- 
lic dinner is becoming more and more like 
a play, and, as at a play, 


“the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious.” 


The stars at the table, as on the stage, are 
heeded and heard, but there is often short 
shrift for others who are of no less parts, 
but parts not yet known or acknow- 
ledged. 

Hence another condition must be con- 
sidered imperative, and that is a short list 
of speakers. The man who rises after 
midnight, and after three hours of speech- 
making, faces a jaded, diminishing, and 
careless audience, which melts away as 
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he proceeds. It is a questionable honor 
to any man to invite him to such an or- 
deal. A dinner committee which bids a 
stranger to its feast is bound to do all that 
a committee can to show him the honor 
which it desires to confer. But this can 
be done by them only by securing every 
favorable condition. If they give him 
an exhausted audience they fail in their 
duty, and the only way in which a com- 
mittee can make sure that the audience 
is not exhausted is to invite only four or 
five speakers. 

This subject was recently argued in ad- 
mirable temper by the New York Tribune 
after one of the great dinners of the year, 
to which distinguished speakers had been 
invited from other States, who had pre- 
pared admirable speeches, and who arose 
to speak under the most dismal conditions 
of early morning hours and an exhausted 
remnant of revellers. During the last 
year also the great dinner of the Judiciary 
celebration at the Lenox Lyceum was, 
like most of the exercises of that occasion, 
distended to a degree that came near de- 
stroying the pleasure. Non omnia omnes 
—everything cannot be done by every- 
body at once. If a great multitude of 
people be placed in an immense hall in 
which it is difficult to hear, and they eat 
and drink and smoke and try to hear 
what is said until late at night, they will 
no longer try to hear as morning ad- 
vances. 

The conditions which every dinner com- 
mittee should bear in mind may be de- 
scribed negatively: not too large a hall; 
not too long a dinner; not too many 
speakers. The painstaking committee 
may wisely remember that everybody 
cannot come, nor can everybody speak. 
The author should remember, said Ma- 
saulay, writing of a work of enormous ex- 
tent, that the age of Methuselah is passed. 
Mankind cannot give many years to the 
perusal of a single book. So with the 
public dinner. Every cause, every coun- 
try, every college, every party, which may 
give a dinner could doubtless furnish dis- 
tinguished men enough to fill a public 
square, and eloquence enough to overflow 
a week. But the conditions of human 
life and human nature must be consider- 
ed. Better to invite but one distinguished 
guest from a distance, and crown him 
with the honors of priority and attention, 
than bid a dozen who, having come, se- 
cretly wish they had staid at home. 
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JF ever there was a lovable time in the 

history of English literature, it seems 
to have been the time of Charles Lamb 
and his friends; yet no doubt the time 
had its hatefulness, and it is only a small 
literary group that one’s heart may real- 
ly warm to. Perhaps it is only Lamb 
himself: it will not do to inquire too cu- 
riously about anything. But Lamb one 
may always make sure of loving: not for 
his weaknesses and errors, which were 
small part of him, but for his good sense 
and kindness, which make him seem rather 
the best and wisest, as well as the delight- 
fulest, of his contemporaries. The fact 
that he has been unsparingly sentimental- 
ized, not only for his tragical experiences, 
his sacrifices and his sorrows, but for 
what his poor mad sister called his smoki- 
ness and drinkiness, without being render- 
ed loathsome, is proof that he was too large- 
ly sound and sage to be made the prey of 
his weaker-minded worshippers. He had 
arobust,inward strength, like Keats, which 
has defended him from the worst endea- 
vors of literary mawkishness, while his for- 
tunes and his circumstances have moved 
the tenderness of all comers but Carlyle, 
who no doubt caught one aspect of him 
truly enough. We are never tired hear- 
ing of him; we are glad of every chance 
of his intimacy; and such a book as Dr. 
B.E. Martin’s In the Footprints of Charles 
Lamb will come like a personal favor to 
each of his lovers. It is in novel wise 
another life of Lamb, and in tracing him 
from place to place, from house to house, 
from his first home to his last, it sees al- 
most as much of him as most other biog- 
raphies; and the point of view is such as 
shows him not merely at his best, but at 
his truest, which was his best, too. Dr. 
Martin tells us that in looking over the 
mass of literature about Lamb he noted 
the want of ‘‘ what might be called a topo- 
graphical biography of the man,” and he 
has supplied this in terms such as only 
diligent study and genuine affection for 
the subject could inspire. There is a great 
deal of variety in the narrative, for its 
events are the different removals of Lamb, 
and Lamb lived in many houses: always 
very plain and simple ones, and usually 
very little ones. Where they were, or 


where they are, Dr. Martin lets us see, with 
glimpses of their neighborhoods and in- 
teriors, and such account of Lamb’s so- 
journ in each as serves to make it for the 
time a living home. 

We do not remember to have read any- 
thing so full and definite concerning the 
tragedy which shaped and colored Lamb’s 
whole career as the explicit story told here 
of his mother’s death at the hands of his 
insane sister; and we find it easy to agree 
with Dr. Martin that there was no longer 
any reason for withholding any part of it. 
There long ago ceased to be any for blink- 
ing Lamb’s own foibles. It is in its frank 
and philosophic treatment of these, and of 
his whole character, that this charming 
study of localities is lifted so far above the 
level of gossip and anecdote as to seem a 
new species in its kind. It is so sugges- 


tive of further work in the same direction 
that we hope Dr. Martin may deal in like 
manner with other literary figures in the 
places he knows so well. 


Il. 


The book addresses itself from an 
American to Americans with peculiar 
force, for we fancy that the English do 
not yet rank Lamb so high as we do, or 
care so tenderly forhim. This is to be ac- 
counted for by other facts as well as by the 
fact that his humor seems as little English 
in character as Heine’s wit seems German. 
Lamb, by his intimate relations with such 
low radicals as Hunt and Hazlitt, in the 
time of the English reaction against the 
French Revolution, suffered some such dis- 
advantage with his home public asa friend 
of abolitionists would have suffered sixty 
years ago, or a friend of socialists would 
suffer among usnow. He had long to be 
explained and tolerated; very likely there 
was a time when he appeared ‘‘danger- 
ous”; so fine a spirit must always have 
been apprehended gingerly by the Philis- 
tine world; and his associates whom we 
now see transfigured in the rosy sunset 
light must have looked very different in 
the hard noonday to their contemporaries. 
Yet they seem, as we began by saying, a 
lovable group of men; and one has a sort 
of grief in the dudgeon with which the 
kind-hearted Walter Scott resents the 
kind-heartedness of one of them. ‘‘ Mr. 
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Barry Cornwall writes to econdole with 
me,” he records in his Journal, shortly 
after the death of his wife. ‘‘I think our 
acquaintance scarcely warranted this; but 
it is well meant, and modestly done,” and 
we wish that the good romancer had taken 
it as well as it was meant. His feeling 
about it limits him, and breaks the flow of 
the reader’s sympathy as nothing else in 
his diary does. The volumes of his Jour- 
nal now given to the world are indeed 
such as must endear him more than ever 
to those who take him on his own faery 
ground; and they are in the last degree 
interesting. Of course the material was 
very freely used by Lockhart in his Life, 
but here, in its continuous course, it has a 
fresh value, and it forms a sort of mono- 
graph upon the most momentous passage 
of Scott’s career. Almost from the first 
we see the great and finally overwhelming 
disaster looming up; and the rest is the 
story of the long fight he made to ward 
off the financial ruin brought upon him 
by others. It is all very pathetic, though 
the struggle seems so needless, first 
through what appears to be the bad man- 
agement of Scott’s associates, and then 
through his own fatal devotion to a mis- 
taken ideal of happiness. He really en- 
slaved himself to the property he owned, 
and dedicated incessant toil to its preser- 
vation; his exertion was also to save from 
loss the creditors whose interests he had 
not himself imperilled; but the impression 
which the reader of his Journal keeps is 
of labor by night and day for the sake 
of the home created at Abbotsford: not 
that real home which a man may have 
any where, but the unreal home, the mere- 
ly material home in which Scott had suf- 
fered his fancy to bind his heart up. He 
became the victim of his self-imposed con- 
ditions, and he worked himself to death 
that he might live at Abbotsford. His 
endeavor was by no means selfish; a thou- 
sand generous purposes were implied in 
it; this is what makes the spectacle so 
touching. But it is not alone touching; 
it is consoling; and one need not refuse to 
be comforted by the thought that Scott 
liked hard work, and that probably his 
greatest happiness in a most unhappy 
time was when he could lose himself in 
his work. It was not wholly an unhappy 
time; it was a time of prodigious literary 
triumphs and of pecuniary rewards past 
all modern paralleling. Think of forty- 
five thousand dollars cash in hand for 
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Woodstock, which he wrote in three 
months! Other gains of his were upon 
the same scale, and then the sum grows 
till one wonders at the ruin that could en- 
gulf itall. But there were long reliefs to 
the work, even. The Journal is a record 
of many travels, distractions, pleasures, 
and is a sort of object-lesson to any 
student of the art of representing life in 
its evidence of the fact that tragedy is not 
incessantly tragedy. Scott had accumu- 
lated sorrows and disasters of many kinds 
upon his money troubles ; yet he often 
escapes from them all, from his grief for 
his wife’s death, from his wearing fear for 
his little sick grandson’s life. It is not 
gay, but it is not altogether dismal, either; 
and he sets it all down with equal cour- 
age, and almost equal fulness. He has 
a certain misbehavior of the bile which 
employs his pen a good deal, and there 
are such excursions as a recurrent rheu- 
matism may afford the mind. There 
is also some mention from time to time 
of political as well as social matters; 
such an inveterate Tory cannot escape 
self-question in view of the fact that most 
of his wisest and best friends are Whigs. 
There are glimpses of right feeling about 
the labor problem, then already beginning 
to haunt men’s thoughts; where his Tory- 
ism is not concerned, the poor have Scott’s 
kindness. His was, in fact, one of the 
kindest hearts in the world, as well as the 
greatest heads; but his sympathies were 
limited in time and space. He was an 
early nineteenth-century North Briton; 
he had little outlook beyond his place 
and period. 

In the Journal there is not much about 
his literary methods, and nothing of his 
theories. Perhaps he had none of these. 
He wished to tell a taking and keeping 
story, and he had little artistic scruple 
about ways and means; the great matter, 
so far as the Journal witnesses, was to 
get so many sheets a day done; but it is 
not safe to infer that his delight in writ- 
ing was less than that of his public in 
reading; they were of a piece, and all 
romantic together in their ideals. 

The paucity of literary ‘impression ” 
in the Journal is somewhat compensated 
in the full and careful notes of Mr. Da- 
vid Douglas, the editor, who has always 
thrown a pleasant light upon matters 
where Scott is slight and cursory. Mr. 
Douglas’s work is throughout faithfully 
and admirably done, and it adds greatly 
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to the comfort and pleasure of the reader 
of the fascinating volumes of the Jour- 
nal. With its help one comes to know 
distinctly the persons and places whom 
the author leaves in the vague of familiar 
allusion; and not the least service it ren- 
ders is that of setting in the full light of 
circumstance certain passages and events 
that might have left one thinking less 
tenderly and reverently of Scott than one 
could have desired. The sins of omission, 
in the interest of a purely heroic concep- 
tion, that is to say a false conception of 
him, have been few or none: one is al- 
lowed to see that it is not always his su- 
perhuman toil that Sampson Agonistes is 
sinking under, but that imprudences of 
diet have something to do with his suf- 
ferings, and that more than once he is 
prostrated by careless exposure to the wea 
ther without a great-coat or an umbrella 


IIL. 


As to the overwork of the brain which 
we fondly wish to imagine the sole cause 
of Scott’s breaking up, it was inevitable. 
Scott himself suggested that to caution 
him against it was like saying to the ket 
tle over the fire, ‘‘ Don’t boil.” Given 
the conditions, he could not do other than 
he did; he was over the fire and he must 
boil. The question is not of the conse- 
quences but of the conditions, whether 
they were necessary or not; and a like 
question of all conditions which lamen- 
table consequences follow is becoming 
more and more the mood of the philo- 
sophie spectator. Such a spectator, we 
think, would by no means permit himself 
the virtuous self-satisfaction which we 
have seen some critics enjoy in censuring 
Mr. Ward McAllister’s amusing volume, 
Society as I have Found It. The spirit- 
ual squalor of the status which this vol- 
ume reveals is the inevitable consequence 
of conditions which incite men toa rivalry 
in money getting and women to a rivalry 
in money spending, and do not really in- 
cite them to anything else with at all the 
same strenuousness. The contempt in 
which aristocracies have always held com- 
mercialized society is natural, and it is 
natural that such a society should always 
try to escape from itself by reverting to 
the ideals of aristocracy; this was the 
way of commercialized society in Venice 
and in Florence; but it is none the more 
dignified in New York for that reason. It 


is always and every where amusing to seea 
plutocracy trying to turn into an aristoc 
racy, avd this is what Mr. McAllister shows 
us, With no apparent sense of its comical 
ity. These men who have had no ideal 
but to get more and more money, these 
women who have no ideal but to spend 
more and more, are necessarily ridiculous 
in the transformation act; but it is not 
Mr. McAllister who has made them so; 
he has merely shown them so. He did 
not create society; it created him; and if 
he is deplorable, society is to blame for 
him. If society had known how to do 
something besides dress and dine and 
dance, we have no doubt he would have 
said so; that is, he would have written a 
different book. But you cannot make 
something out of nothing. 

For our own part we would on no ac- 
count have missed having bis book; it is 
worth a thousand satires of the sort that 
“lash” and ‘‘scathe” society without taking 
account of conditions, and that conjure it 
to elevate itself by laying hold, as it were, 
of the legs of its trousers. His book isa 
contribution, if not to literature, then cer- 
tainly to autobiography, whose delightful 
store it enriches after its own fashion; a 
fashion which prevailingly suggests that 
of the imaginary autobiographer Barry 
Lyndon in a certain provinciality which 
persists through all his experience of the 
world; his knowledge widens, but his 
point of view never changes; his ideal 
was formed very early. It would be 
absurd to make fun of him, and would 
partake of that bad-heartedness which 
he never shows in a book abounding in 
every manner of solecism. Upon the 
whole it seems better than the society 
that inspired it; and Mr. McAllister him- 
self is superior to his circumstance. It 
is in reflecting upon these facts that the 
reader can get good from the book, and 
we heartily commend it to the reader's 
consideration in this light. 


av. 


It does not follow because this is so, that 
‘*society ” as Mr. McAllister found it re- 
presents the civilization of New York. 
There are several people in this city in- 
terested in the arts and sciences, and in 
polite literature. Whether they are in 
“society” or not, we do not know; but 
we think very likely not. One mostly 
meets them in their pictures and in their 
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books; and it seems a pity Mr. McAllister 
never saw any of them. We think he 
would have liked them; a man whose 
own brother went about all his life with 
Milton under his arm at least could not 
have despised them. But it is useless to 
blame him for not having seen them. 
Again we insist that he is an effect, nota 
cause, and if you do notadmire him, your 
quarrel is not with him but with *soci- 
ety” and the conditions of ‘* society.” 
Morally and mentally he is like the rest 
of it,and he is better than the spirit of 
‘‘society,” more kindly, more refined, 
really more educated, though we suppose 
that some of the four hundred must know 
when to sign their letters ‘* Yours sincere- 
ly” and when “* Yours truly.” 

At the moment his autobiography was 
‘put upon the market,” if wa may color 
our phraseology from that of the plutocra- 
cy he celebrates, another autobiography 
appeared: that of a man whose name Mr. 
McAllister may have noticed on the play- 
bills, and whom he may have made up a 
theatre party to see, some time. This au- 
tobiographer must also inspire the reader 
with kindness, but of another quality and 
of even greater quantity than that which 


springs from regarding Mr. McAllister as 
the irresponsible creature of conditions. 


We are all that, in some measure, and 
once more we protest that if .he is not 
wholly admirable, he is not chiefly to 
blame; but we wish he could realize how 
much better and finer it is to be one 
Joseph Jefferson than ali the four hun- 
dred of any best society, though we 
have no right to suppose him the only 
man insensible to the most incomparable 
art of our time, or, we imagine, of any. 
How much of his charm as an actor Jef- 
ferson is able to translate into literature 
will be the question with every one who 
turns to the story of his life; and we 
confess that its measure in the first chap- 
ters is a very little bit disappointing. 
The manner, there, especially in some 
facetious passages, is too intentionally 
funny; but as it goes on the manner so- 
bers and mellows; and the humorist, as 
all humorists are apt to be, is at his best 
when he is at his most serious. Actors 
always talk delightfully of their art, and 
what Jefferson has to say of it, now and 
again, is said with the clearest subtlety. 
He gives you the same kind of pleasure 
when he analyzes his Rip Van Winkle 
that you get from seeing him play the 
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character. It is measurably so when he 
speaks of another actor's art, and some- 
thing more is gained then by the infu- 
sion of the man’s sweet nature in the 
generous praise he gives his compeers, 
living or dead. He makes you love him 
the more in loving them; and it can be 
said that there is not a harsh or selfish 
criticism in his book, though he frees his 
mind at all times about people he has met 
on and off the stage. The world beyond 
the foot-lights is getting better and better 
known as one inhabited by a race peculiar- 
ly kind-hearted and finely impulsed; and 
Mr. Jefferson's book will make us like it 
more and respect it more. Out of all the 
multitude of portraits he paints, none are 
so winning and typical as those of his fa- 
ther and mother: both genuine artists, but 
so differently devoted to their art; one 
all light-hearted hopefulness and natural 
goodness, the other an anxious conscience, 
carrying into the theatre the high motives 
and ideals that governed her life. Such 
people, and the other people like them 
who abound in this friendly book, are 
the real people of the theatre, too long 
defamed, too long romanced out of all 
likeness to themselves; and one of the 
greatest services it can do the world out- 
side is to make them truly known. 
Actors’ autobiographies are always in- 
teresting. Their varied lives abound in 
every sort of incident, and Mr. Jefferson's 
has been peculiarly rich in experience, in 
both America and Europe, and amidst 


“The long wash of Australasian seas.” 


Its unity is in a dedication of all its en- 
deavors to an art which he has dignified 
and refined to an ideal delicacy and a 
beautiful reality never surpassed, to our 
thinking. We believe those who have 
seen his Rip Van Winkle have seen the 
perfection of that art; and the charm of 
that exquisite impersonation, the charm 
of a humor forever touching and blend- 
ing with pathos, is the charm of his own 
personality, of his life, his book. 

Many of the people who figure in his 
reminiscences are to be met again in Mr. 
Laurence Hutton’s very agreeable vol- 
ume, Curiosities of the American Stage, 


‘whose quality is already known to our 


readers through the papers reprinted in 
it from these pages. The most important 
chapter is that on the Native American 
Drama, with its subdivisions of Indian, 
Revolutionary, Frontier, Character, Local 
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New York, and Society Drama. This is 
good work in a region little explored, 
work not merely historical, but critical, 
in the liberal spirit of modern criticism, 
which inquires whether a thing is good 
of its time as well as good of its kind. 
In fact the whole book may be regarded 
as a historical criticism of our theatre, 
dramatically and histrionically consid- 
ered, and the persons and characters 
sketched in the various studies of the 
Stage Negro, the American Burlesque, 
the American Hamlets, are all in the sort 
of illustrations to the general theme. The 
book is both valuable and entertaining, 
and with an informality that is occasion- 
ally scrappy, is still of a final effect to 
which such an impression would be un- 
just. 
¥; 

Another autobiography which we wish 
to commend is that of Chester Harding, 
one of our old masters, whom his extraor- 
dinary gifts and works have won a place 
in art not to be contested. He called it 
his Egotistography, when it was first 
published, but now that it is newly re- 
printed, with an introduction by his 


daughter, it is more soberly entitled A 


Sketch of Chester Harding, Artist, 
drawn by his own Hand. Of all careers 
his was one of the most marvellous: a 
man of as simple origin, almost, as Lin- 
coln, coming to his artistic consciousness 
long after he had come to manhood (and 
then through the stress of poverty and by 
a species of fortuity), he mingled with 
the best society of two worlds, and died 
unspotted by either, a modest giant phys- 
ically and intellectually. ‘‘ Nature,” 
Washington Allston wrote of him to a 
friend, ‘‘not only made him a painter 
but a gentleman; and you know her too 
well not to know that she does her work 
better than any Schools.” Yet Nature has 
not made all of us masters or gentlemen, 
any more than she has made us six feet 
three and endowed us with the strength 
of oxen, as she did in Harding’s case. So 
we can still be schooled a little to our ad- 
vantage; and we can learn from Harding 
himself that it is well to assist Nature, 
even when she seems disposed to do all 
the work herself. He never failed to lend 
her a helping hand, and as one reads the 
plain and diffident story of his life, it 
sometimes seems as if Harding had done 
the most of the work by taking thought 
and taking pains. 
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Apparently there are always opportu- 
nities waiting for the right men, in every 
direction,and sometimes they wait so long 
that we get to thinking they are not there 
till the right man comes along and seizes 
one of them, or it seizes him. No doubt 
there had always been a chance for some 
one to do the eminently good work which 
Mr. G. W. Smalley has long been doing 
in his London Letters to reconcile jour- 
nalism and literature in a sisterly em- 
brace; but now that much of his Tribune 
correspondence has been collected in two 
substantial volumes, we see with the clear- 
ness of retrospective prophecy the fact 
that he has done it for the first time. We 
do not know that we like all the qualities 
of Mr. Smalley’s mind; we suspect that we 
do not; he has certain conventionalities of 
ideal which we are sure we do not like: 
much of his boldest thinking seems done on 
the safest lines; but the fact of his artistic 
handling of contemporaneous history re- 
mains unaffected by these considerations. 
His point of view is his own, and is taken 
with intelligence if not always without 
prejudice; his style is always clear and 
often brilliant; his manner is always in- 
teresting; he knows his London as few 
know it, and he has not forgotten his 
America. Those who recur to his work 
of many years in the volumes which form 
a fit monument to his skill and industry, 
will, we think, be impressed by a sense of 
their slowly accumulated debt to his full 
and easy affluence, and those who first 
make his acquaintance in them will be 
much more than instructed; they will be 
most agreeably and continually attracted 
by the literary charm of work which is 
primarily newspaper work. Much of it, 
perhaps all of it, was done in the days 
before the correspondents of our great 
journals cabled their letters home, but it 
was, quite the same, written with the 
pressure of the journalist’s anxiety to be, 
above everything, timely in it. Under 
these circumstances the graces are not 
usually invited, or at least induced to 
come; but apparently Mr. Smalley always 
knew how to secure the presence of some 
of the ‘‘smartest” of them. His work is 
that of a man of the world, and its excel- 
lences are of one origin with its limita- 
tions. Such a man is not likely to think 
outside of the circles in which he moves; 
but within them he is very likely to think 
aptly, quickly, and symmetrically. As 
Mr. Smalley thinks, so he writes. 
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Ranthly Recvrd of Current Events. 


POLITICAL, 

UR Record is closed on the 13th of January.— 
( Congress: The Congressional Apportionment 
Bill, providing that under the eleventh census the 
House of Representatives shall consist of 356 mem- 
bers, passed the House December 17th (186 to 82). 
—Henry B. Brown, of Michigan, was nominated De- 
cember 23d to be Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Justice Samuel F. Miller. 
—lIn a proclamation dated December 24th the Presi- 
dent made formal official announcement of the hold- 
ing of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893.—The Urgency Deficiency Bill passed the 
House January 5th.—The correspondence on the 
Behring Sea controversy was submitted to Congress 
by the President January 5th. 

“The Legislatures of many of the States convened 
January 6th and 7th. In Nebraska and Connecti- 
cut the first days of the session were occupied in 
determining the Gubernatorial succession. In the 
former State Governor Thayer refused to surrender 
his office to Governor-elect Boyd, on the ground that 
the latter is not a citizen of the United States. In 
Connecticut the House of Representatives refused 
to concur with the Senate in declaring the election 
of Luzon B. Morris, and the returns were placed in 
the hands of a committee to canvass, Governor 
Bulkeley holding over until the settlement of the 
matter. The Legislature of New Hampshire, Jan- 
uary 7th, elected Hiram A. Tuttle, Republican, Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

Fears being felt of an uprising among the Sioux 
Indians in the Northwest, large numbers of troops 
were sent to the frontier. On December 15th the 
Sioux chief Sitting Bull, being suspected of hostile 
intentions, was taken prisoner by the Indian police at 
Grand River, South Dakota, and in an attempt by his 
followers to rescue him, he and eleven others were 
killed. Several conflicts afterward occurred between 
hostile Indians and United States troops—one at 
Wounded Knee Creek, South Dakota, December 
29th, in which 30 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
including Captain George D, Wallace, and nearly 
200 Indians were killed. Large numbers of hos- 
tile Indians took refuge in the Bad Lands, and 
threatened to attack the neighboring agencies. Lieu- 
tenant Edward W. Casey was killed while scouting 
near the hostile camp. On January 2d General 
Miles took command of the government troops. 

During the month there was much agitation in 
political cireles in Ireland owing to an effort to 
compel Mr. Parnell to resign the leadership of the 
Irish Parliamentary party. Much bad feeling was 
engendered between the rival factions, and in some 
places riot and bloodshed followed. A special elec- 
tion for Parliament held in Kilkenny December 22d 
resulted in a decided victory for the anti-Parnell- 
ites. 

On the Ist day of January, 1891, the German 
government took formal possession of an extensive 
territory and numerous towns on the coast of Zan- 
zibar. 

Reports received from the Caroline Islands Jan- 
uary 7th stated that the natives had revolted against 
the Spaniards, had destroyed the houses of all the 
missionaries at Ponapi, and killed upward of 300 
foreigners. A Spanish vessel of war bombarded 
and burned several native towns, 


DISASTERS. 

December 17th.—In a colliery at Hornu, in Bel- 
gium, eighteen miners were killed by the falling of 
an elevator cage in which they were descending. 
—In Bombay, India, thirty persons were killed and 
many injured by the collapse of a house. 

December 18th.—By the breaking of a trestle on 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, near Bolivar, 
Ohio, a passenger train was wrecked and five lives 
were lost.—In a wreck on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, near Quebec, Canada, five persons were killed. 

December 21st.—Reports received of the bursting 
of a canal at Cordoba, Argentine Republic, and the 
loss of nearly one hundred lives. 

December 23d.—A despatch from Pernambuco 
announces the sinking of the British ship Talookdar 
by colliding with the Hamburgh ship Libuesa, Twen- 
ty-three persons drowned. 

December 26th.—News received of the burning in 
Chinese waters of the British steam-ship Shanghai, 
and the loss of the entire crew of over sixty, besides 
a large number of Chinamen. 

December 28th.—The schooner Lucinda G. Porter 
wrecked off Barnegat, New Jersey. Seven men 
drowned. 

December 30th.—A fire in London destroyed prop- 
erty to the value of $2,000,000. 

January 3d.—Sixty lives lost by an explosion in 
a coal pit in Ostrow, Poland.—A fire in New York 
destroyed the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and property 
valued at more than $200,000. 

January Sth.—By the falling of an elevator in 
the shaft of the Utica Mine, near San Andreas, Cali- 
fornia, twelve lives were lost. 

January 6th.—Reports received of the wreck, off 
the coast of Sicily, of an unknown English vessel 
and the loss of the crew of twenty-four men. 

January 11th.—Two steamers, the Britannia and 
Bear, collided and sunk in the Firth of Forth, Scot- 
land. Thirteen men drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

December %th.—In London, England, the Very 
Reverend Richard William Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, aged seventy-six years. 

December 16th.—At New Haven, Connecticut, Ma- 
jor-General Alfred H. Terry, aged sixty-three years, 

December 21st,—At Copenhagen, Denmark, Niels 
Gade, celebrated Danish composer, aged seventy- 
four years. 

December 26th.—At Naples, Italy, Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann, aged sixty-nine vears. 

December 29th.—In Paris, France, Octave Feuillet, 
celebrated French writer and Academician, aged six- 
ty-nine years. 

December 31st.—At Jacksonville, Florida, General 
Francis Elias Spinner, Treasurer of the United States 
1861-1875, aged eighty-nine years. 

January 2d.—I London, England, Alexander Wil- 
liam Kinglake, the historian, aged eighty-one years. 

January 5th.—At Salt Lake City, Utah, Emma 
Abbott-Wetherell, famous opera-singer, aged forty- 
one years. 

January Tth.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Brevet 
Major-General Charles Devens, aged seventy-one 
years. 

January 12th.—In Paris, France, Baron Georges 
Eugéne Haussmann, Prefect of the Seine under 
Napoleon III, aged eighty-two years. 
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NE of the burning questions now in the 

colleges for the higher education of wo- 
men is whether the undergraduates shall wear 
the cap and gown. The subject is a delicate 
one, and should not be confused-with the 
broader one, what is the purpose of the high- 
er education? Some hold that the purpose is 
to enable a woman to dispense with marriage, 
while others maintain that it is to fit a woman 
for the higher duties of the married life. The 
latter opinion will probably prevail, for it has 
nature on its side, and the course of history, 
and the imagination. But meantime the point 
of education is conceded, and whether a girl 
is to educate herself into single or double 
blessedness need not interfere with the con- 
sideration of the habit she is to wear during 
her college life. That is to be determined by 
weighing a variety of reasons. 

Not the least of these is the consideration 
whether the cap-and-gown habit is becoming. 
If it is not becoming, it will not go, not even 
by an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; for woman’s dress obeys al- 
ways the higher law. Masculine opinion is 
of no value on this point, and the Drawer is 
aware of the fact that if it thinks the cap and 
gown becoming, it may imperil the cap-and- 
gown cause to say so; but the cold truth is 
that the habit gives a plain girl distinction, 
and a handsome girl gives the habit distinc- 
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tion. So that,aside from the mysterious work 
ing of feminine motive, which makes woman 
a law unto herself, there should be practical 
unanimity in regard to this habit. There is 
in the cap and gown a subtle suggestion of 
the union of learning with womanly charm 
that is very captivating to the imagination. 
On the other hand, all this may go for nothing 
with the girl herself, who is conscious of the 
possession of quite other powers and attrac 
tions in a varied and constantly changing 
toilet, which can reflect her moods from hour 
to hour. So that if it is admitted that this 
habit is almost universally becoming to-day, 
it might, in the inscrutable depths of the fem- 
inine nature—the something that education 
never can and never should change—be irk- 
some to-morrow, and we can hardly imagine 
what a blight to a young spirit there might 
be in three hundred and sixty-five days of 
uniformity. 

The devotees of the higher education will 
perhaps need to approach the subject from 
another point of view, namely, what they are 
willing to surrender in order to come into a 
distinctly scholastic influence. The cap and 
gown are scholastic emblems. Primarily they 
marked the student, and not alliance with 
any creed or vows to any religious order. 
They belong to the universities of learning, 
and to-day they have no more ecclesiastic 
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meaning than do the gorgeous robes of the 
Oxford chancellor and vice-chancellor and the 
scarlet hood. From the scholarly side, then, 
if not from the dress side, there is much to be 
said for the cap and gown. They are badges 
of devotion, for the time being, to an intel- 
lectual life. They help the mind in its effort 
to set itself apart to unworldly pursuits; they 
re indications of separateness from the pre- 
vailing fashions and frivolities. The girl who 
puts on the cap and gown devotes herself to 
the society which is avowedly in pursuit of a 
larger intellectual sympathy and a wider in- 
tellectual life. The enduring of this habit 
will have a confirming influence on her pur- 
poses, and help to keep her up to them. It is 
fike the uniform to the soldiet or the veil to 
the nun—a sign of separation and devotion. 
It is difficult in this age to keep any historic 
consciousness, any proper relations to the past. 
In the cap and gown the girl will at least feel 
that she is in the line of the traditions of pure 
learning. And there is also something of or- 
der and discipline in the uniforming of a com- 
munity set apart for an unworldly purpose. 
Is it believed that three or four years of the 
kind of separateness marked by this habit in 
the life of a girl will rob her of any desirable 
womanly quality? 

The cap and gown are only an emphasis of 
the purpose to devote a certain period to the 
higher life, and if they cannot be defended, 
then we may begin to be sceptical about the 
seriousness of the intention of a higher edu- 
cation. If the school is merely a method of 
passing the time until a certain event in the 
girl's life, she had better dress as if that event 
were the only one worth considering. But if 
she wishes to fit herself for the best married 
life, she may not disdain the help of the cap 
and gown in devoting herself to the highest 
culture. Of course education has its dangers, 
and the regalia of scholarship may increase 
them. While our -cap-and-gown divinity is 
walking in the groves of Academia, apart from 
the ways of men, her sisters outside may be 
dancing and dressing into the affections of 
the marriageable men. But this is not the 
worst of it. The university girl may be edu- 
cating herself out of sympathy with the ordi- 
nary possible husband. But this will carry 
its own cure. The educated girl will be so 
much more attractive in the long-run, will 
have so many more resources for making a 
life companionship agreeable, that she will be 
more and more in demand. And the young 
men, even those not expecting to take up a 
learned profession, will see the advantage of 
educating themselves up to the cap-and-gown 
level. We know that it is the office of the 
university to raise the standard of the college, 
and of the college to raise the standard of the 
high-school. It will be the inevitable result 
that these young ladies, setting themselves 
apart for a period to the intellectual life, will 
raise the standard of the young men, and of 
married life generally. And there is nothing 
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supercilious in the invitation of the cap-and- 
gown brigade to the young men to come up 
higher. 

There is one humiliating objection made to 
the cap and gown—made by members of the 
gentle sex themselyes—which cannot be pass- 
ed by. It is of such a delicate nature, and 
involves such a disparagement of the sex in a 
vital point, that the Drawer hesitates to put it 
in words. It is said that the cap and gown 
will be used to cover untidiness, to conceal 
the makeshift of a disorderly and unsightly 
toilet. Undoubtedly the cap and gown are 
democratic, adopted probably to equalize the 
appearance of rich and poor in the same in- 
stitution, where all are on an intellectual level. 
Perhaps the sex is not perfect ; it may be that 
there are slovens (it is a brutal word) in that 
sex which is our poetic image of purity. But 
a neat and self-respecting girl will no more be 
slovenly under a scholastic gown than under 
any outward finery. If it is true that the sex 
would take cover in this way, and is liable to 
run down at the heel when it has a chance, 
then to the “examination” will have to be’ 
added a periodic “inspection,” such as the 
West-Pointers submit to in regard to their 
uniform. For the real idea of the cap and 
gown is to encourage discipline, order, and 
neatness. We fancy that it is the mission of 
woman in this generation to show the world 
that the tendency of women to an intellectual 
life is not, as it used to be said it was, to un- 
tidy habits. CHarLes DupLEY WARNER. 


CANDID. 

FRED (enthusiastic young fellow off for a day’s 
sport). “‘Good-by, Charley; I wish you were 
going with me.” 

CHARLEY. ‘* What are you going to shoot, 
Fred ?” 

FRED (in a burst of frankness). “I never can 
tell till after I’ve fired.” 


NO OFFENCE MEANT. 


In some parts of Canada it is customary to 
all a Justice of the Peace or local magistrate 


” 


“The Squire.” One of these worthies, a very 
estimable man, who always enjoyed a good 
story, even if it was at his own expense, used 
to be fond of relating an experience he once 
had with an uneducated English farmer. Af- 
ter transacting some business the Squire and 
the Englishman sat down to enjoy a smoke 
together. When they had lighted their pipes 
the stolid Britisher started the conversation 
by remarking, 

“Hi notice 
Squire.’” 

“That’s because I am a Justice of the Peace, 
replied the Canadian. 

“Things is so different hat ’ome.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Yes. In Hingland a squire- 
your’eart, a squire, ’e’s a gen’)’man !” 

P. McAnracr. 


as ’ow volks calls you ‘The 
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650 HARPER’S 
A LIVE COMMISSIONER. 
UNCLE SiLas Brown is very much gratified 
over his election to the office of School Com- 
missioner in the town of 5 He asserted 
that when he assumed the duties of his posi- 
tion he intended to go into it for all it was 
worth, and make his influence felt. So noone 
was surprised at the first meeting of the new 
board to find him in a pugnacious mood, 

“T’ve heern lots o’ complaints about the lack 
of eddication about these parts,” he said, rising 
to his feet. “Now there ain’t nu excuse for 
this here state of affairs. There’s plenty of 
eddication in the world. More’n enough to go 
round, and our kids have got ter have it. Sol 
move, Mr. Chairman, that this committee find 
out jest how many boys ’n’ gals there are in 
town, ’n’ then get eneugh eddication to supply 
‘em all, whatever it costs. I'd like to know 
whar we'd be ef we hadn’t got our full share 
of it. Give the kids a chancet.” 

It is a pleasure to announce that Uncle 
Silas’s remarks were received with applause, 
and that the “kids” got quite as much educa- 
tion as most of them could stand. 


AN APPROPRIATE TOAST 


Every one has heard the story of that new- 
ly enriched English tradesman who, having 
received the honor of knighthood, went to the 
Prince of Wales’s tailor to have himself mea- 
sured for a“ coat of arms”; and this hero has 
had a worthy rival in the shoddy millionaire 
who made a voyage to Europe on purpose to 


have his portrait painted by one of the old 
masters. But even these grotesque misappre- 
hensions were far surpassed by the incidents 
of a dinner which was given about fifty years 
ago in one of the chief manufacturing regions 
ot England, at which were assembled ail the 
leading brass and iron founders of the district. 

Among the company was a certain noble 
lord who then held an important post in the 
British cabinet, and who, as the guest of the 
evening, was naturally expected to deliver 
an appropriate speech. This expectation was 
speedily realized, though in a somewhat novel 
fashion, for the great man’s speech—which 
was delivered with all the emphasis of a prac- 
tised orator—took the form of a toast that 
ran as follows: 

“Sink our coal shafts, blast our quarries, 
dam our rivers, consume our manufactures, 
disperse British commerce to the four winds 
of heaven !” 

The men of metal around the table (to 
whose solid commercial intellects anything 
approaching to a joke was, as Lord Dundreary 
would have said, “one of those things which 
no fellow can find out”) took the words quite 
literally, and failing altogether to perceive 
that the speaker was really wishing them the 
very things which they most desired, received 
this punning toast extremely ill. Not till af- 
ter a good deal of loud talking, and a very 
elaborate explanation, was its real meaning at 
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length driven into the hard heads of the 
worthy plutocrats sufficiently to appease them, 

The customary toasts had been duly honor 
ed, and the banquet was drawing to a close. 
when a sudden inspiration descended upon a 
big, florid, portly iron-founder near the foot of 
the table, who looked like an embodiment of 
British commerce itself. Rising slowly and 
solemnly to his feet, he spoke (amid unmis- 
takable signs of approval from his audience) 
to the following effect: 

“Gen’l’nen, there’s another toast as I'd like 
to propose, which I’m sure you'll hall drink 
gladly, seein’ as it ’appens to be the ’ealth of a 
distinguished member o’ the trade—I mean 
Mr. Rommleus, the great founder o’ Rome 
Whether he was a brass or a hiron founder | 
don’t ’appen to recollect just at this minute; 
but that don’t matter a straw; ’ere’s his werr) 
good ’ealth!” Davip Ker 
GOOD ADVICE 

SCENE: The Chicago Limited. 

PORTER (trying to arouse a man who is disturb- 
ing the whole sleeping ear by his vigorous snoring 
“The whole car, sah, is annoyed, sah, at you 
snoring, sah!” 

“That's all right, Sambo,” replies the sleepy 
passenger; “tell them not to believe all they 
hear.” 


IRISH WIT. 

SomE days ago an old Irish woman at Niag 
ara-on-the-Lake was sending away some 
baskets of fruit, and asked the colored porter 
whose complexion was pretty yellow—from 
one of the hotels to assist her. He complied 
with her request, assured her it was a great 
pleasure to serve her, and added such other 
compliments that the old lady told him he had 
blarney enough for an Irishman. 

“ That’s exactly what I am,” he replied. 

“And shure I might have known,” quickly 
responded the old woman. “Mostly all the 
Orangemen come from the north of Ireland.” 


A QUICK MIND. 

SEVERAL years since, a darky named Tom, 
living at Bowling Green, Kentucky,was missed, 
and the dead body of another was found un- 
der a railway trestle a short distance from the 
town, and identified as Tom by his friends and 
relatives. The funeral arrangements were be- 
ing made, when Tom returned. The burial 
was, however, proceeded with, and shortly af- 
terward, when Tom was asked how he felt 
when he came back and found that be was 
being mourned as dead;he replied: “ Why, 
Marse Rochester, jest as soon as I seed dat 
nigger I know’d it warn’t me.” 


TO A DULL LECTURER. 
Dear Sir,—I heard you lecture here last night, 
And now in hand my soft-nibbed pen I take, 
To ask if you a line will kindly write 
To tell me how on earth you kept awake. 








